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EMILY; OR, THE UNEXPECTED MEETING. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Ir would be a waste of time to endeavour to describe the personal 
charms of the amiable and accomplished girl who is destined to be the 
heroine of this brief story. Let the reader embody her attractions, 
and bring them to his view, by imagining her the very counterpart or 
fac-simile rather of his most esteemed favourite. Having established 
this standard of beauty in his imagination, he has only to give her— 
to use a jeweller’s phrase—a mind and accomplishments “ to match,” 
and he will have formed a tolerably fair estimate of the qualities and 

{ qualifications of Miss Emily Langley. 
: In this literary age, when every body writes, and so many bodies 
write well, it is exceedingly difficult to describe any ordinary scene or 
situation of real life, without rendering oneself obnoxious to the ime 
putation of plagiarism; yet it must so happen that in historical works, 
as well as in works of fiction, the absolute necessity of beginning at 
the beginning, must reduce the historian, as well as the novelist, to the 
coexistent necessity of giving his reader an account of his characters, 
real or imaginary, in the outset of his work, and hence the difficulty of 
performing this nor in any thing like a new or unhacknied manner. 
To say—which please to recollect is the truth—that Emily Langley 
and her mother placed far above those cares of this world, which are 
incidental to poverty, or even a state of very moderate competence, 
lived in the neighbourhood of a prosperous and well-populated country- 
town, in a ‘‘ cottage of gentility,” with no sorrows to afflict, no dith- 
culties to excite them, in an exceedingly lady-like manner, is but to 
speak truth. Their residence would have afforded a popular auctioneer 
of high imaginative powers, ample matter for his eloquence ; their car- 
riages were well appointed ; their house bien montée ; and, as the most 
competent judges in the neighbourhvod decided, the wines were even 
better than those with which the cellars of widow ladies are usually{stored. 
These last words may lead to a discussion which would, perhaps, be 
here somewhat premature—they infer that Mrs. Langley was a widow. 
Now, strange as it may appear, intimate as were the terms upon which 
this amiable Jady and her daughter lived with all the best families in 
the neighbourhood, nobody—not even thé apothecary of the village, 
knew whether she were a widow or not. Her carriages were perfectly 
plain, her plate bore merely a cipher; but as she herself never volun- 
teered any information on the subject, and as her neighbours were quite 
satisfied that every thing was right and proper—not only because Mrs. 
Langley was exceedingly agreeable, and was constantly giving particu- 
larly pleasant parties ; but because, very soon after her arrival in the 
neighbourhood, the Bishop of Bridgewater and his wife, and the four 
Miss Langshawes—their tall, pale, thin, and accomplished daughters, 
paid her a visit, and remained her guests for five days, nobody, upon 
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the plea of either friendship or candour, or good nature, ventured to 
make any enquiries upon the subject. 

The moment the Bishop of Bridgewater became her visiter, the 
rector of Busfield was too happy to make Mrs. Langley’s intimate ac- 
quaintance. The curate was most attentive; and a few contributions 
to a fancy fair, held for the purpose of raising funds for repairing the 
church, rendered her and her daughter exceedingly poy with the 
quieter and more sober portion of the neighbouring population. 

Her daughter—there again—was Miss Langley her daughter? Emily 
was exceedingly fair, Mrs. Langley remarkably brown; one had blue 
eves that scemed to melt in all the softness of Knellerism; the other 
black sharp orbs, that seemed to dart into one as she spoke. 

‘« Garrick, sir,” said some one to Wewitzer, the actor,—*“ Garrick’s 
eye can pierce through a deal board.” 

‘* | presume, sir,” said Wewitzer, “ that is what is called a gimlet-eye.” 

Now, although Mrs. Langley’s eyes were equally removed from the 
Garrick and the gimlet, there is no question but that her eyes were 
“‘ piercers ;” and when occasion served, she seemed any thing but a 
tyro in the management of them. It was in this feature especially and 
peculiarly, she differed from her daughter; but in the drawing-room, 
over the fireplace, there hung the portrait of a gentleman, painted as 
it should appear some five-and-twenty years ago, in whose countenance 
the visiters at Beaulieu Lodge contrived to trace a distant resemblance 
to the daughter; for although, as I have already said, every body was 
perfectly satisfied of the propriety and respectability of the ladies, es- 
pecially with a bishop as a guarantee, it was not in the nature of 
things that people could go and call, and dine, and sup, and dance at 
Beaulieu, without feeling a little anxiety to know something more about 
its inhabitants. 

One day Miss Scoop, a maiden lady in blue silk, made a desperate 
dash as regarded the picture; for, having got Emily all to herself, stand- 
ing before the fireplace, over which it was pendent, she all at once, 
and apropos to nothing, said, 

‘Is that your ’pa’s picture, Miss Langley ?” 

* Oh dear no!’ said Emily, bursting into a fit of laughing, violent 
enough to induce Miss Scoop to fancy she had done something exceed- 
ingly ridiculous; so she just twisted her neck, and poked out her chin, 
and drew it back again, and said, “‘ umph,” in a tone meant to be ex- 
pressive of pleasure and self-satisfaction. Emily turned from her and 
walked away, and Miss Scoop’s next little grunt was unequivocally 
indicative of her belief, that Miss Langley, after all, was an exceedingly 
ill-bred miss; besides, murmured the immaculate scarecrow, “ if it 
isn’t her "pa, I should like to know who it really is.” 

The reader can hardly suppose it possible that, moving in society as 
Emily did, surrounded as she was by all the agrémens of life, fair and 
accomplished too, she should, even if unwon, have, up to this period of 
her existence, remained unwooed. Oh! dear no. She counted several 
suitors in her train, several of whom were officers of the regiment quar- 
tered in the neighbouring town ; and one or two sons of county gentle- 
men, whose names, unknown to London fame, stood exceedingly high 
in their own district; but Emily seemed indifferent to all—gay, kind, 
and agreeable, she dispensed her smiles equally, sang the songs she was 
asked to sing, danced with all who asked her, without preference, fa- 
vour, or affection, and, in short, was a general favourite—her own play- 
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fulness and ingenuousness of manner keeping all her followers at an 
almost equal distance. . 

In the midst, however, of this gaiety and good-humour it was not dif- 
ficult to perceive that one person who visited at Beaulieu was preferred 
before all others; but he was not tobe found or numbered amongst the 
gay bevy most in the habit of flirting and fluttering about the house. 
Mrs. Langley was aware of this preference—so was its object—and 
strange to say, as the conviction of its existence strengthened in his 
mind, the rarer became his visits to the lodge. 

Emily, who had no disguises from her mother, and who saw no cause, 
and knew no reason why she should conceal her feelings of esteem for 
the person in question, spoke upon the subject to Mrs. Langley, and 
told her that she thought it exceedingly strange that Alfred Sherwood 
came so seldom to see them. 

‘‘ Emily,” said Mrs, Langley, “ ‘thy wish was father to that thought.’ 
I have watched—I have seen you, when Alfred has been here—he knows 
I have—nay, Emily, I have spoken to him on the subject—” 

‘* Spoken to him !”’ said Emily. 

‘« Yes, dearest,” said Mrs. Langley ; “ it was my duty—my most im- 
portant duty. Of all men living—of all created beings—Alfred Sher- 
wood is the last-—the very last, on whom you should bestow a thought.” 

“ What!” said Emily; ‘‘ has he committed any crime? Has his con- 
duct been dishonourable 2?” 

“ No,” said Mrs. Langley, shaking her head sorrowfully. 

‘‘ | thought not,” said Emily; « I was sure he could have done no- 
thing to disgrace or degrade himself. Besides, is he not the constant 
companion of those whose honour is as dear to them as life ?” 

“ True, true,” said her mother! “ but there are secrets, Emily, in all 
families. Sherwood is aware of the reason which exists for your sepa- 
ration. Hence his lengthened absence.” 

** Did my father 3 

‘¢ Hush, hush !” said Mrs. Langley, laying her finger on her lip, as if 
to command the silence of the animated girl; ‘ I have told you, dearest 
child, that you shall know all. Each hour as it flies brings you nearer 
to the discovery of the mystery which hangs over you. Every day I 
expect to receive the intelligence which will empower me to tell you every 
thing, and as you know, dearest, the release will be to me a happy one.” 

‘* I care for no discovery,” said Emily, “‘ if it involves my eternal se- 
paration from Alfred Sherwood. Do not suppose, my dearest mother,. 
that the affection I feel for him is that of a giddy girl, fallen, as the 
— is, in love with a young officer. No, indeed. My regard for 

im is founded on an esteem for his high qualities—the nobleness of his 
character—the variety of his accumplishments—the sweetness of his 
temper—I feel towards him as a sister.”’ 

“ Merciful Heaven!” exclaimed Mrs. Langley—“ My child, no more 
of this, The day will soon come—all will be explained.—Here, here ar 
visiters.—Come, come, let us go to meet them ; but let me implore you, 
do not let us recur to this subject until / propose it. Rely upon me, it 
shall not be long first.” 

Emily feit, ofcourse, bound to obey; but, as the promise that she 
should ‘know all” had frequently been made before—although not with 
reference to Alfred Sherwood—she did not give quite such implicit 
credit to the maternal assurance as to the brevity of the time to come as 
it might have been quite dutiful to do. 
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Swift says, ‘‘ It is a miserable thing to live in suspense,—it is the life 
of a spider.” Poor Emily Langley was well qualified to judge of the 
aptness of the figure ; for there is no ee oe that every thing connected 
with her seemed involved in mystery. Even the portrait over the fire- 
place was to her a oe > and w she burst into the wild, hyste- 
rical laugh which shocked Miss Scoop so much, it was rather by 
way of avoiding an explanation which she could not give, than snubbing 
an inquiry to which she was able to make any satisfactory reply. 

That Mrs. Langley’s words and manner—especially the latter-—upon 
the occasion just noticed, sank deep into Emily’s mind there can be no 
doubt, In fact, interested as she was about Alfred, and every thing 
connected with him, she resolved—mutinously perhaps—to avail herself 
of the very first opportunity of speaking to him upon the subject of the 
hurried conversation which had taken place between her and her mother. 

The casual visit of the neighbours, whom Mrs. Langley saw ap- 
proaching them, occupied more of Emily’s time than attention—her 
thoughts were not with them, and to appear interested in their conver- 
sation, required a considerable effort ; it seemed to her as if they never 
would go, and yet amongst them were two of her favourite female friends. 
So that it was clear that Alfred Sherwood was an object of greater import- 
ance to her, than she would have believed half an hour before the myste- 
rious warning of her mother had induced the apprehension of losing him. 

In the evening of this day there was a public ball given, as the 
phrase goes, at so much per head, at the Town-hall, and where, of 
course, Emily was expected to be present—in fact, Mrs. Langley was 
one of the ladies patronesses, and it would be impossible for her or her 
daughter to be absent—Never before this day had Emily staid to con- 
sider whether she should meet Alfred—never before did she feel appre- 
hensive of encountering him ;—that she liked him, esteemed him, en- 
igs his society, and admired his accomplishments, she was conscious ; 

ut, until she was told there was danger in their association, she never 
properly estimated the sacrifice which the relinquishment of his com- 
pany and conversation involved. 

After the protracted visitation had actually ended, and the friends 
were gone, Emily and her mother were again left together alone. The 
poor anxious girl, who would have given the world to bring back the 
conversation to the only subject which now engrossed her thoughts, saw 
with pain, that of all topics, in the round of remark or observation 
upon which Mrs, Langley seemed ready to touch, that was clearly the 
very one which she not only wished, but was resolved most scrupulously 
to avoid ; this studied evasion was not lost upon the daughter, who 
rather contented herself, under the circumstances, inasmuch as, although 
her undisguised avowal of a preference for the young gentleman had 
caused an exclamation on the part of mamma, and an abrupt implied 
prohibition against speaking of him again, nothing had transpired on 
the part of her anxious parent, which could be construed into a man- 
date not to speak fo him, and knowing her mother’s character and con- 
duct too well to apprehend, for a moment, that she would run the risk 
of causing a ‘“‘scene” in the ball-room, Emily satisfied herself with 
the resolution to treat Alfred as she had always hitherto treated him, 
and dance with him as usual, if, as usual, he should ask her. 

All these resolutions, however judiciously framed, were nevertheless 
destined to be of no avail. The ladies went to the ball, and there were 
all the moons of the neighbourhood—as the Persian Princes call our 
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ladies—and all the dandies, rural and military; even the curate was 
there, but no Alfred Sherwood—in vain did Emily's eyes wander over the 
motley group; in vain did they glance towards the door of the room, 
which opening, or rather closing with a weight, fully announced the 
entrance of each new coming visiter in the most inharmonious mauner 
—midnight came, but not the one she watched and wished for. 

Every officer of the distinguished corps to whose safe keeping the 
respectable inhabitants of the town, in the hall of which they were as- 
sembled in peace and security, was present, and each in his turn so- 
licited the honour of Emily’s hand; but no—her head ached, besides, 
she had sprained her ankle in stepping out of the carriage—in fact, she 
could not dance. 

This disinclination and refusal were not lost upon her mother, who 
endeavoured to persuade, and then rally, her out of her laziness, or in- 
difference, or ill-nature, but who with difficulty assumed the gaiety 
necessary to the performance of the part which she had assigned to 
herself; in fact, the hours seemed longer than hours ever were, until, 
at last, the supper was announced; which, with a considerable number of 
the company, was the most agreeable part of the evening's performance. 

This occurrence would have been a charming opportunity for the 
escape of the ladies, but the carriage had not been ordered till the 
usual time, and poor Emily was forced to undergo the persecuting ci- 
vilities of a Captain Lillycrop, who having failed in all his efforts to 
induce her to dance, endeavoured to get her into good humour by load- 
ing her plate with the wing of an adamantine chicken, and filling her 
glass with gooseberry wine, furnished to the guests as champagne. All, 
however, was vain; the captain’s assiduities were all wasted; and the 
moment escape was possible the sorrowing, disappointed girl hurried 
away from what was a scene of gaiety to others, but which in her mind 
was associated with other days, or nights, too painfully to be endured 
even with indifference. 

As Emily and her mother returned homewards, both ladies appeared 
particularly taciturn—a very brief observation on the dulness of the 
evening, the smallness of the party, and a sweeping censure upon all 
the accessories, such as lights, supper, and music, constituted the con- 
versation. Mrs. Langley did not inquire why Emily had declined dancing, 
nor even whether the sprain of her ankle, of which the effects were not 
visible as she stepped into the carriage, was better; in fact, there was 
a gloom hanging over them—a sort of mistrustfulness. One thing alone 
was certain, neither the cause of Alfred Sherwood’s absence from the 
ball, nor even his ‘‘ once familiar name” was mentioned during their drive, 

The mother and daughter separated for the night, not as they usually 
separated ;—hitherto, although Emily had been for several years aware 
that, at some period of her life, disclosures were to be made to her 
which would conduce to alter her position in society very considerably ; 
still, as her mother’s conduct was invariably kind and affectionate, and 
she had been given to understand that the change to be operated by 
the development of the secret with which she was mixed up, whatever 
it might be, would be advantageous to her in a worldly point of view, 
she never allowed herself to be agitated or irritated, or even anxious 
upon the point; but Mrs. Langley’s mysterious exclamation, as alluding 
to Alfred, did prey upon her mind—what it could mean, or by what 

icular feeling it was excited, she could not imagine. But, after a 
consultation with her pillow during a sleepless night, she resolved 
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to terminate this new solicitude, and know the worst at once. Yes; 
the next noon should not pass away without an appeal to her fond, in- 
dulgent parent upon the subject. 

Our poor heroine—if Emily Langley may venture to lay claim to 
such a character,—tired out with thinking, and wondering, and wishing, 
and hoping, and fearing, and doubting, and imagining, at length fell 
asleep; nor did she awake, until the clock had stricken eleven. Her 
faithful abigail had more than once ventured on tiptoe into the bed- 
room, but her young mistress heard her not, nor did the soubrette deem 
it prudent to disturb her after the fatigues of the preceding evening. 

At length the well-known bell summoned Grindle to her lady’s 
toilette, and Emily's first question was whether mamma was up, or had 
breakfasted; to which Grindle replied in the affirmative, and added to 
her answers a bit of information which not a little startled the young 
lady. 

‘* Your ’ma has breakfasted,”’ said Grindle, *‘and had a visiter to 
breakfast with her.”—** A visiter ?” said Emily. 

‘Yes, miss,”” said Grindle, ‘* and such a visiter as never did I see in 
this house. He was here by half-past nine—brought a letter which 
‘must be,’ as he said, ‘delivered instantly to Mrs. Langley.’ I took 
him for a watchman, and Elkins fancied he was a bear. He was 
wrapped up in a huge thick coat, with fur all over it. J never saw such 
a man in my born days.” 

** And did he breakfast with mamma?” asked Emily. 

“ Yes, miss,” said Grindle, *‘ the moment she had read the letter she 
desired to have breakfast prepared directly. Up she got, dressed in 
no time, and in less than half an hour after the arrival of the visiter 
there she was, walking up and down the terrace, talking to him like 
any thing. Then, however, he had taken off his great-coat, and looked 
a great deal less like a bear than he did before.” 

* But,” said Emily, “‘ you had better bring me my breakfast here, 
Grindle. I do not want to intrude myself upon mamma's visiters. 
You can tell her, afterwards, that 1 am up, and have breakfasted in my 
room, so that if she desires my company I shall be ready to attend her, 
and if she do not, why I need not present myself.” 

“ Very well, miss,” said Grindle. ‘* Who the stranger is, I, of 
course, don’t know, and cannot guess; but since he has been here your 
"ma has sent off two messengers, in different directions. 1 tried all I 
could to find out where they were gone to, because I thought, miss, you 
would like to hear, but I could not succeed.” 

“Well,” said Emily, ‘*] can do exceedingly well without you, so go and 
get the breakfast, and I shall be ready to go down, if | am summoned.” 

Grindle lost no time in obeying these commands, and Emily was left 
to fancy who the stranger could be, and what his business. It was 
certainly not unnatural, as she was aware that her future destiny was 
clouded in mystery, that she should associate the new arrival with cir- 
cumstances connected with herself. 

While finishing her toilette, and thinking over every thing that she 
had ever heard her mother say, in order to account for the arrival of 
this “ rugged Russian bear,” she passed near one of the windows of 
her dressing-room, and happening accidentally, almost mechanically, to 
look through it, beheld, to her utter astonishment, Alfred Sherwood him- 
self, pacing backwards and forwards upon the lawn immediately beneath, 
This sight startled her infinitely more than the news Grindle had im- 
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parted with regard to the stranger. What on earth could Alfred be 
doing? Surely he had not taken the desperate resolution of avowing 
an affection for her, which she scarcely doubted that he felt. No— 
thatcould not be. Why, if so, absent himself from the ball? She drew 
back, so as to remain unseen, but still commanding a view of the pro- 
menade which he had selected. She was not destined to observe him 
for any great length of time—he was almost immediately summoned 
into the house by one of the servants, and vanished from her sight. 

‘“* Why, Grindle,” said Emily to her maid, as she entered the room 
with the breakfast, ** Mr. Sherwood is here !”’ 

‘*Yes, miss,” said Grindie. ‘1 found that out. He was sent for. 
One of the messengers went after him. Only think !”’ 

Emily did think—~e thousand thoughts filled her mind. It was im- 
possible but that she must be somehow mixed up in,this extraordinary 
movement. Breakfast was out of the question, her whole anxiety was to 
have her readiness to make her appearance down-stairs, whenever de- 
sired, announced as soon as possible. She could not doubt but that a 
crisis was at hand, 

To the message thus transmitted, mamma’s answer was, that she 
would see her directly, if she would come down into the breakfast- 
parlour. She did not long pause before she obeyed the invitation. 

When she entered the room she found Mrs. Langley alone, evidently 
labouring under considerable excitement. Emily ran to her and kissed 
her cheek as usual, and her kiss was returned warmly and affectionately. 

** My love,” said Mrs. Langley,‘ you must prepare for a journey im- 
mediatel y—at least for what would have been called a journey, even 
twenty years since, before those wonderful annihilators of time and space, 
railroads were invented.”—** A journey ?” said Emily, 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Langley, ‘* you will require very little luggage, 
our stay where we are going will not exceed two days—give directions 
to Grindle, who will go with you, and then return to me; you will find 
me on the terrace.’ 

Emily did as she wasbidden ; but she could not help wondering whither 
they were going at so short a notice, and at the absence of any observa- 
tion on the part of her mother, as to the arrival of the stranger or the 
proximity of Sherwood. Having given her orders, she proceeded to 
the terrace, as she had been desired, where, seated on a bench under 
the verandah which opened upon it, she beheld her mother and an 
elderly man; gentleman she could scarcely call him, although the 
relative position to her parent which he occupied gave him a claim, if 
not a right, to the distinction. 

As she approached, the stranger started up, and, raising his eyes to 
heaven, exclaimed, ‘* What a likeness, ‘tis she herself!” 

¥ This, my dear,” said Mrs. Langley, presenting her daughter to the 
visiter, ‘is a very old friend of our family—Mr. Slangerman; he re- 
members you an infant.” 

Emily blushed and looked confused; the old gentleman took hee 
hand and pressed it to his lips respectfully but fervently—he, too, was 
evidently overcome by his feelings. 

‘« | never saw any resemblance so strong,” said he, after the lapse of 
a few minutes, ‘‘ never !"’ and the tears ran down bis cheeks. 

Emily,” said Mrs. Langley, seemingly anxious to remove her from a 
scene which she feared would be too exciting for her nerves, “* go, dear, and 
hurry your maid; we must be punctual; I will come to you in a moment.” 
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Emily obeyed; but, as she passed along, her eyes in vain roved in 
search of Sherwood. Was he to be of the party? Who was she so like ? 
Who was the old gentleman? Where were they going, and why ? 

To some of these questions she was destined very soon to obtain re- 
plies. She had scarcely reached her room before Mrs. Langley was 
beside her. 

“ Where in thename of wonder, mamma,” said Emily,“ arewegoing to?” 

“ Our present journey is to Liverpool, ” said Mrs. Langley ; “ our stay 
there will be short. Oh! Emily, my beloved Emily, the moment has 
arrived—I knew it must—I ought to have been prepared—but I know, 
I am sure, quite sure, I shall not be loved the less.” 

*“Oh! mother, mother!” sobbed the agitated girl, terrified at the 
emotion of her affectionate companion. ‘“ ‘What does this mean ?” 

a Emily,” said Mrs. Langley, gazing steadily on her features and 
endeavouring to exert all her energies, “1 am Nor your mother.” 

These words uttered with firmness and solemnity struck deep into poor 
Emily's heart. 

‘“ Not my mother ?” said she, almost unconscious of the repetition. 

‘* No,” said Mrs, Langley ; “let me implore you, be firm, be calm— 
we shall never be separated—you will know all this afternoon; come to 
my heart, my dearest girl, and be henceforth the kind, affectionate, 
dutiful child ] have ever found you.’ 

** But tell me,” said Emily. 

** Nothing more here,” replied Mrs Langley. “ He that must tell 
you all, is sick and ill at Liverpool, just landed from America, where for 
thirteen years he has lived a life of pain and sorrow. You are destined 
to be happy, let that content you—lI can tell no more.’ 

Emily stood like one bewildered—the necessity for action roused her 
from her amazement, and the hurrying and bustling of Grindle afforded 
her a sort of equivocal relief from the tumult of her brain. 

Hurrying as she was directed to do, she saw the carriages driven 
round which were to take them to the station whence they were to embark 
on the railroad; she hastily locked her writing-desk, and jewel-case, 
and having cast a hasty look round her room, hastened down the stairs, 
at the foot of which, she encountered Alfred Sherwood, looking as pale 
as death, and absolutely trembling with agitation. 

She held out her hand to him—he took it, but in a manner so dif- 
ferent from that which had before marked his feelings towards her, that 
she could not but enquire the cause of the alteration. 

“What is the meaning of this ?” said she. 

Before Alfred could reply, Emily found herself gently withdrawn from 
the spot where she was standing, and on turning round, found the old 
stranger holding her by the arm, saying in the mildest tone, 

** The carriages, Miss Emily, are waiting.’ 

The surprise which this ‘ manual exercise” caused her, seemed likely 
to produce something like a remonstrance ; but Mrs. Langley, who was 
close behind her, put an end to all further parley, by observing that 
** indeed they should be too late.” 

“* Mr. Sherwood,” said the venerable stranger, “‘ you can go onthe box.” 

Alfred bowed obedience to the suggestion which sounded exceedingly 
like an order, and brought up the rear of the little procession, which 
moved across the hall to the door, a spectacle of amazement to the 
servants, both those who were to be of the travelling party, aod those 
who were not. 
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** Remember,” said Mrs. Langley to the butler, as she stepped into the 
barouche, ‘‘ we shall dine at seven precisely on Thursday, we shall beeight,” 

These were her parting injunctions; by her side in the barouche, sat 
Emily, opposite them the stranger, and although the fourth seat was 
vacant, Alfred mounted the box as he directed. The pony phaeton fol- 
lowed with two maids and one footman, and the luggage, which as the 
party were in “ light marching order,” was not exceedingly cumbersome. 

Away they went—there was not much conversation in the barouche 
——the stranger was not aware that Mrs, Langley had broken one part of 
the great secret to Emily, upon whom, his eyes continued riveted 
during the drive. Emily informed of one fact connected with herself— 
the most important and astonishing, without preparation, explanation, 
or qualification, could think of nothing else ; except, indeed, the equall 
inexplicable appearance of Alfred, and the treatment which he seem 
to endure, 

Thus wrapped in meditation, the party reached the station: they 
were in excellent time, they debarked from the carriages, which were 
ordered to be there to receive them at six o'clock on the Thursday, 
and such is the admirable punctuality of the railroad arrangements, that 
within one minute or less of the appointed time the almost vital breath 
of the impetuous engine was heard snorting through the air, and in 
less than a quarter of an hour from their arrival at the station, the 
whole of the party, agitated as they were by a thousand contending 
feelings, were flying through the air at the rate of 23 miles an hour. 

During this rapid progress, Mrs. Langley resolutely refused to enter 
into any conversation on the subject of their journey, well assured that 
it would he productive of the worst effects upon Emily; in a place and 
under circumstances, where she would be without the means of soothing 
or reviving her. The stranger still gazed on the beautiful girl, and 
Alfred, who was seated next Mrs. Langley, appeared in some degree 
to have recovered his spirits, although his eyes remained downcast and 
his brow contracted. 

The speed at which they proceeded seemed to excite in the stranger 
an anxiety to address the fair girl who evidently absorbed all his atten- 
tion; and at length after an apparent struggle with his feelings, he laid 
his hand upon hers, and in a subdued tone of voice said, 

‘* Dearest, best-beloved of human beings, a few short hours will re- 
store you to him, who—”’ 

At this moment, a noise louder than the crashing of thunder, burst 
over their devoted heads—a shout of horror, the screams of agony 
and fear filled the air, and in an instant a concussion, irresistibly violent, 
shivered the carriage in which the anxious travellers were seated, into 
atoms, and whirled the passengers down the precipitous embankment 
on which they were travelling, into the depths of the valley below. 
Fourteen of the vehicles shared a similar fate, and the green sward 
was covered with the mutilated bodies and scattered limbs of the un- 
fortunate victims—nor was this the extent of the mischief. He to whom 
the unhappy creatures were hurrying to relieve his mind, too anxious to 
reap the harvest of happiness which was ripe and ready for his hand, 
and finding himself better in health, had quitted Liverpool in the ooees 
of anticipating their departure from Beaulieu. By some unaccountable 
circumstance, connected with the switches, or the rails, or the sleepers, 
or something else, the up train had come in contact with the train tra- 
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velling downwards—each set of carriages suffered nearly in an equal 
degree, and by this “ unexpected meeting,” the reader, in common 
with the inhabitants of the village in which Beaulieu stands, and of 
the town which it overlooks, and the rest of the world universally, are 
left in total ignorance of the history of Mrs. Langley, and of all the cir- 
cumstances connected with it. 

This is to be deeply lamented—but still as far as the accident itself 
goes, there is every reason for consolation—no * blame whatever could 
be attached to any person connected with the railroad;”” and moreover, 
the mutilated remains of the respective ladies and gentlemen who suf- 
fered were carefully collected, and interred the following day in the 
catacombs of one of the popular joint-stock company cemeteries, which 
“commands a beautiful view of the surrounding country, and to and from 
which, there are omnibuses going g and returning every half-hour in the 
day—fare sixpence, inside.’ 








SPEECHMAKING AFTER DINNER. 
BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, ESQ. 


Tue male moiety of the community is composed of two sets of in- 
tolerable bores—those who can't make speeches after dinner, and those 
who can. 

The first of the two classes is a vastly miscellaneous one. It com- 
prises the cleverest fellows that ever starved, and the dullest dunces that 
ever fared sumptuously every day. Wisdom and stupidity, originality 
and commonplace, here meet on a level. Every thing, as they say, 
is in position, and truly position is every thing in this matter. Let but 
commonplace and originality, incapacity and genius, keep their seats 
at table and give their legs a holiday, and you shall see a difference be- 
tween them as broad as the distinction between the finest turtle, and 
what the cookery-books call ‘* mock-mutton broth.” They have no 
more resemblance to each other while so seated—they have no more in 
common—than Shakspeare and his critics, or the Opera and the Eng- 
lish Opera. But only let the Dunce and the Genius be called upon to 

riseé—to propose a toast, or to return thanks—let them both get upon 

their legs. See them once fairly brought to a standstill, in a small, sober, 
silenced, listening, assembly, ‘with the eyes of that little Europe upon 
them, and all its long ears open—and then say, “* Handy, dandy, 
which is the justice, and which is the thief.” Decide between the genius 
and the dunce. Choose your Dromio—they are both alike. 

Of the two, perhaps your particularly stupid fellow cuts the best 
figure. He's a confirmed blockhead, he half suspects it himself, and 
every body else knows it. He has nothing to say, and he says it as 
sheepishly as he can. He has dined gloriously, as he fancies, but that’s 
a mistake—he has merely got rid of his appetite, which is a very dif- 
ferent thing from dining. He can eat, for he is an animal; but how 
should such a soul as his ever know how to dine, He drank, too, in his 
way, at dinner—drinking (divine art !) being a matter in which the idiot 
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is always sure that he is profound; in short he has just gulped down 
so many glasses of wine, and that passes with him for drinking. Now, 
is this a goose to bestow upon the mute and expecting company even a 
eackle of a first-rate character. The donkey does not know even his 
mother tongue, and his very bray is a failure. Accordingly he tells 
them six times over, that he is no speaker, though no assertion ever 
stood in less need of repetition, stammers out two or three practical and 
most convincing illustrations of the fact, mumbles something about the 
will and the deed, and sits down considerably less than Nobody, 

But your Great Intellect, who gets up next, the Somebody of the 
party! Well, the no-mistake principle applies to him; he is Master 
Sure-card. Perhaps he is not a man of first-rate genius, perhaps he is ; 
clever, accomplished, self-possessed, at all events ; born with brains, and 
bred up among books; plenty to say for himself, and therefore, of 
course, able to say it. We shall hear—and see too. During dinner, 
how pleasantly has he chimed in with all that was pleasant audibly. We 
are sitting three or four chairs away from him, but we have caught his 
voice a dozen times, though not a thought louder than it ought to be, 
breaking in lively notes through the general chat, and obtaining for it- 
self gradually the unsought, but silent attention of the party—drawn to 
the short smart anecdote he was relating, or the acute and graceful re- 
mark, which though addressed by him to his opposite neighbour only, 
had insensibly seduced all to listen. The consciousness of the silence 
amidst which he finds himself speaking, does not embarrass him—he 
speaks to all, if all indicate a wish to hear. THe is quite at ease, and 
makes others feel so. There is a fluency about his chitchat that be- 
speaks a man little likely to be at a loss for words, or in danger of 
creating awkward pauses in conversation. He is just the person to 
talk well, even when there is no subjeet to converse upon. He can 
make his theme, you would say, quite as easily as he can manage it. 
But hush! he rises to speak; he has something to propose ; is he going 
to return thanks? Hush! he is on his legs / 

He might as well be on his head. But hashe ahead? Has that 
shy, sheepish, stammering—But let us not anticipate. Give him time. 
Fair play is the great English principle. Meanwhile, contemplate, look 
at the object before you— 

“ See, what a grace is seated on this brow; 
Hyperion curls, the front of Jove himself!” 

Job would be more germane to the matter, for he is a terrible time be- 
fore he begins, and should teach us patience. Action has its eloquence, 
doubtless—but the ear must be fed too. At present he is the most ex- 
clusively pantomimic orator I ever heard—saw. He has not the voz, 
though the preterea nihil may be indisputable. But hush again! He 
commences—he has actually articulated, “ Mr, Chairman.” “ And 
Gentlemen,” will develop itself at its leisure. Hush !— 

“ When he speaks, 

The air, a chartered libertine, is still, 

And the mute wonder lurketh in men’s ears 

To steal his sweet and honied sentences.” 
Wonderful indeed were the thief that stole sentence of his. Did ever 
breath give utterance to such a set of dislocated syllables? Every 
word in succession seems ashamed of its company, if, indeed, it can 
be said to have companions when the distance between each is so great. 
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A’speech, we are told, should come trippingly from the tongue; but 
th sneaks into existence: It is born bit by bit. “You only get a 
sentence by instalments; and when by a laborious effort of memory 

have collected the various parts, and fitted them together, ‘you dis- 
cover that he has omitted the meaning. Verily the gentleman may 
have some genius; but nine-tenths of it consist purely in the power of 
concealing the remaining portion of it. Imagine that he is really trying 
to be intensely stupid—that he is assuming the ignoramus, and then 
you will perceive at once that his speech is prodigiously clever and 
eminently artistical, But only conceive him to be labouring to express 
his thoughts—to present the image of reason to the minds of others— 
to aes the reflecting, accomplished, and intellectual creature that he 
actually is, and then consider, were ever means so ill-adapted to the 
end—so sure rather of producing a contrary result! What an unac- 
countable perversion—what an inexplicable abuse of the gift of speech 
—what a mad freak, that sanity should wish to appear in disguise ! 
There is no limit to human folly, but all folly is supposed to have a mo- 
tive of some sort. A man may be silly enough to put peas into his 
boots, but surely not with a view of throwing grace into his steps; or 
he may pay his tailor regularly, but not with the hope of ranking 
among fashionable people. But forthe folly before us, there seems to be 
no motive. Why the man’s articulation was admirable just now—his 
conversation ran on as glibly, as though he were speaking 

“In dapper couplets like Gay’s fables ;” 


whereas, at this very moment, he is pretending to have an impediment 
in his speech. His talk was in a strain like that of the brothers in the 
old play, ‘* far above singing ;” and now it is neither song nor sermon, 
That he is the pleasantest of fellows he has convinced you—and he is 
now trying to establish a conviction that he’s an incurable dolt, and an 
abominable bore. Can it be the same person? Philip drunk and 
Philip sober, we can identify as the same ; but we can recognise no fea- 
ture here corresponding with the character seen but now. Is there a 
transformation so wonderful depending upon the question, whether you 
speak sitting or standing? Has the head such an antipathy to the feet 
that it won't act in concert with them ? 

The Incapables are, as we have said, a very miscellaneous class, and 
the circumstances under which they exhibit their incapacity are manifold, 
There are three distinct sets of them; those who are suddenly and un- 
expectedly called upon to do oratorical duty after dinner; those who 
anticipate the call, and come with malice aforethought, and with 
fraudulent intentions, to pass off a written essay for a speech; and 
those, the volunteers and intruders, who are smitten with a love of 
speechmaking, who are certain that nature meant them for first-class ora- 
tors, and who tell you to your teeth that they are Ci—Ci—Ciceros and 
Ch—Cha—Chathams to a m—m—man. Because the greatest of ora- 
tors stuttered, they are convinced that they can speak most eloquently, 
if peop would only take something to cure their coughs. 

e first of these three sets comprises the only after-dinner speech- 
makers, who ever excited in me one emotion akin to mercy. They are 
usually brought upon their legs by some mark of respect, and are, there- 
fore, objects of compassion. As they have been deemed worthy of a 
tribute of honour, one pities them. Theirs is rather a hard case, cers 
tainly. They came out to be comfortable, they are unanimously se+ 

















lected onmstting a compliment; they have the esteem and praises 
of the whole table—and they are consequently put to the tortare. 
Watch a modest man of this class undergoing ‘‘all the honours” as 
order from the chair, He was in excellent spirits before you drank 

is health—he never felt better in his life than when unconscious of 
tae concern about him—he wanted nothing on earth until he found 
imself in possession of your good wishes; but now he is miserable to 
the finger-tips. Observe how they just tremulously touch the table 
when he has risen to fulfil the grateful daty of stretching himself upon 
the rack. Listen—no, you can’t catch his voice yet, but you may hear 
his knees knock together. He is a bold brave fellow, and no fool 
either, is this shivering Incapable. He is a dashing politician, and 
thrusts a sharp pen, six times a week, clean through a dozen tolerably 
eloquent Members of Parliament. He has drowned a few oratorical 
Peers in his inkstand. But look at him now! He can’t say ‘‘ Bo” to the 
chairman. He hasn’t a word to throw at the dog that proposed his 
health. He lacks power to express his grateful sense of the horrible 
dilemna you have placed him in. His full clear voice is thick and low, 
his command of language is reduced to a few of the most hacknied 
and commonplace phrases, and even these he uses without the least 
pretensions to grace. What confusion and havoc does this penalty 
make ina man’s mind! One of the most sensible and judicious per- 
sons alive, but one of the least ** accustomed to public speaking,” being 
obliged to address a small company, all associates, on some Shakspear- 
ian subject; no less, in fact, than ‘‘ the memory of Shakspeare,” which 
was the toast he had to propose—actually, in his nervousness and con- 
fusion, introduced the poet as one “‘ whose name, he was sure, must be 
known to every gentleman present.” There’s fame! There were al- 
most twenty pangs present, und most of them must have been authors. 

The second division, the fraudulent speechifiers who come prepared 
with a ‘spontaneous burst of eloquence,” the result of written essays 
got by heart, one would abhor with more intensity, if they did not so 
cruelly punish themselves while inflicting punishment on us, Our 
comfort always is, that they have had no enjoyment of their dinner. 
The premeditated speech has stuck in their throats the whole time, 
more tormenta than a fishbone. Ten chances to one but a bit of 
it comes out accidentally, which you identify after dinner, when repro- 
duced in its right place. 

If you sit next to one of this class, you must address him twice be- 
fore you get the ordinary nv If you ask him for the salt, he is 
thinking about something totally different in its nature—the speech. 
When the moment comes (this is our revenge and consolation) he can’t 
recollect it. He has run it over in his mind once too often. He has 
spouted it over each course at dinner, and glanced at the heads of it 
over the dessert. And now the “‘ glory that was once so bright” is dim, 
dull, all but imperceptible. He can’t for his life remember two conse- 
cutive sentences of the speech. He has caught his Phoenix just as it was 
on the wing to go off—that's lucky! and he has planted his Upas-tree 
securely—that’s glorious! he can also recollect his favourite quotation, 
but imperfectly—he is satisfied that it is to this effect : 


** That angels seldom call and don’t stay long.” 
But unluckily no trace of what should introduce and connect these 


essential flourishes lingers in the memory; he has some of his Is 
left, but he has no string, and they are al but useless. What adds to 
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the perplexity, the lost speech is an insurmountable obstacle to the 
formation of another; he can’t think of something else to say, for his 
mind will endeavour to recall what it had learnt. At last, after a few 
straggling phrases, forming altogether a most disjointed and spasmodic 
sentence, you hear him going on : 

“And this I may say, gentlemen,—that is, I may, perh aps be 
allowed to observe—to remark, rather, as remarkably expressive of—to 
observe, | would say, as remarkably expressive of my feelings on this 
occ—on the present occasion—that this, gentlemen—that I consider 
this—I'm sure I need not say—and I say it without hesitation—that 
this is the proudest moment of my life. (Pause.) For as the fabled 
bird of poetry, the maiden Phoenix of our immortal bard, derives re- 
newed vitality from the ashes of, if I may be allowed the expression, an 
expired and extinct existence, so does the calm serenity of age emanate 
from the transitory turbulence of youth. (Pause.) And, gentlemen 
—gentlemen, I’m quite sure I need not add—need not add, on the pre- 
sent occasion—what I’m quite sure you will readily believe, that my 
feelings are naturally on the present occasion—that those feelings, I 
say, may be conceived, or even imagined, but they can neither be de- 
scribed, nor—nor—depicted. ( Pause.) For like the poisonous Upas, 
whose deadly and devastating, &c.” Fluent for two minutes and a half, 

The third division of the Incapables is composed of those inveterate 
declaimers who are never easy but when they are on their legs—though 
they can’t go on ten seconds together; they must be able to make 
speeches they think, for it is notorious that they could never do any 
thing else. This is no conclusive argument, we know; but then they 
don’t like conclusive arguments. Their arguments have no conclusions 
—no middles—no beginnings. They haven’t the merit even of “ blun- 
dering round about a meaning.”” Speaking is one thing—speechifying 
is another; now these people can’t even speechify; they go on for half 
an hour without getting a sentence further—repeating their substantives, 
recalling their adjectives—substituting this phrase for that, until they 
come to a dead-lock in a parenthesis; when down they sit, wondering 
what impression their eloquence has made, to restore drooping nature by 
means of oratory’s best companion, an orange—and to watch for an op- 
portunity of getting up again. But these pleasant fellows are not con- 
ceited; oh, no! they are merely in error—rather in error, as to their 
estimate of the essential qualities of oratory. They are not vain; only 
they do wish that they had been induced to enter Parliament early in 
life; and they can’t help wonderng sometimes, what effect their pe- 
culiar style of speaking might produce in the House. They may be 
wrong; but they think now Canning’s gone !—they don’t know ! 

But patience is exhausted. Let us turn to the other half of the 
dining community—the culprits that can speak. 

There may be differences of opinion as to the evils occasioned by the 

pretenders whom we have just sketched; to some people the torture 
may be more tolerable than it is to me. I once knew a sane man who 
had a taste for going to see young gentlemen make their first appear- 
ance On any stage in the character of Douglas. He might have fancied 
these convulsions after dinner. But about the notorious offenders 
whom I am now to introduce, there can only be a universal concurrence 
of sentiment. They are bores of the first magnitude—regular Thames- 
tunnellers, They will talk—“ ye gods, how they will talk !” 
The question whether a good speech or a bad speech has been de- 
livered, need scarcely be put; the objection at the outset being, it is 
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a speech, The composition of a certain fish-sauce is justified by an 
ingenious friend of ours, on the ground that it is made only of “ the 
best black beetles.” The sauce and the speech may admit of the same 
vindication, and then remain as objectionable as before. The speech 
is liable to condemnation on seventeen separate grounds; the first 
count of the indictment against it is, that it stops the claret. After 
this we may abandon the other sixteen; our case is proved. But the 
man who delivers it—who has kept us waiting twenty minutes with a 
dry glass—what consummate effrontery ! and what measureless conceit 
—what unfathomable ignorance of human nature, to suppose that we 
deem it pleasanter to listen to his voice than to our own. But above 
all, what ingratitude! We have just drunk the monster’s health (to 
be sure the wine’s particularly good), in a bumper; and the advantage 
he takes of this, is identical with that taken by the frozen adder. En- 
viable adder after all—for adders are deaf! He makes us speedily re- 
tract our courteous wishes for his very, perhaps jolly, good health; and 
we inwardly substitute for them a fervent prayer to be evermore “pel 
served from the inflictions of my Lord Tongue. It is all very well to 
point to the stop-watch when he has sat down, and show that the speech 
was after all only five-and-thirty minutes long; if the time seemed 
three weeks to me, three weeks it was. But, without exaggeration, it 
seemed half a century. I felt that I had grown gray, and only won- 
dered how the company had contrived to shave invisibly. And the 
orator sat down, doubtless, imbued with a happy consciousness that he 
had established his own importance—that the length of his speech 
proved him to be a person of some standing in society, as its heaviness 
showed he was a gentleman of no ordinary weight! 

A common specimen of the Can-Speak tribe, is the gentleman who 
having watched, very uneasily, the course of a particularly brisk and 
interesting conversation for two or three hours, despairs of an opportue 
nity dropping in his way, and rises with marked diffidence to beseech 
pardon from ‘‘our excellent host,” if for one minute—one moment 
only—he ventured just to presume to propose a single toast. After a 
few flourishes, expressive of his deep regret that the task should have 
devolved upon him, and of his conviction that every one of his hearers 
is incalculably more competent to render justice to it than he is—in 
fact, that he ths no qualification for such a task, (why did he volunta- 
rily and intrusively undertake it?) no qualification except his profound 
sense of the eminent worth that presides so hospitably over the table ;— 
After this, which seldom occupies more than ten minutes, he begins— 
perhaps with an allusion to something that Seneca has observed, or to 
something else that took place in the middle ages ; he then fixes his 
view for a short time upon West-Indian affairs—details to the company 
his impressions on the subject of phrenology—intimates that he is yet 
unconvinced by the arguments in favour of Le Sage’s claim to the au- 
thorship of Gil Blas—doubts whether the north-west passage will ever 
be effected, and explains why—-dwells for a few minutes on the cur- 
rency question, and descants liberally upon corn—reverts to Ma- 
cready’s Hamlet, and proves that his Oliver Cromwell, had he ever 
played that character, would have been still better—settles upon a 
dozen other and equally pertinent subjects in succession—examines at 
due length the question, whether muffins or crumpets are preferable in 
a digestive sense—and winds up by observing, that although he is 
totally unable to expatiate with any effect upon these grave topics he 
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feels sure that he need offer no apology in that company for proposin 
to them the “ health of their ae and admirable ost.” r 

What a pity it is that improper language is not proper language ! 
Phrases fit for a magazine, are all unfitted to convey an idea of the 
indignation, with which such an after-dinner orator must inspire the 
most patient and unresenting nature. It is impossible to say what we ~ 
think of him in print. 

Among the other species, he is most to be avoided, who takes his 
flight without a subject of any sort to set bounds to his discursiveness— 
who has the faculty of saying an infinite deal of nothing, upon nothing. 
He opens with an humble acknowledgment, that after the brilliant speeches 
to which he has been a delighted listener, it would be presumptuous in 
him to dream of interesting his audience—and then off he goes. Sheer 
want of breath can alone check his career, even momentarily. Myste- 
rious are the laws that govern the human mind, but more mysterious is 
the mind that is governed by no laws at all. Such is the mind of our 
— upon flowers and stars, and divine emotions and humanizing 
influences—on power, glory, beauty, love, and genius—on revivifying 
gladness and ecstatic sorrow—on every thing that is and is not—and on 
all that amounts to the opposite of something. These spoiled children 
of eloquence have a theory that sound and sense, too, are not necessary 
to a splendid speech : they are convinced that speaking and thinking at 
the same time is a sad waste of the human faculty. They consistently act 
upon their theoretic principle; they harangue, two hours together in a 
manner remarkably independent of thought, and if they ever think, it 
must be when they are silent. As they use no phrases but very fine 
ones, their language is assumed to be eloquent; as Brummel might 
have been taken for a Croesus in virtue of his profound unconsciousness 
of ‘change for a shilling.” Because they are always speaking, they 
fancy that they must be speakers—it would be as reasonable to con- 
tend that a man who always walks to his club, must be club-footed. 

The science of dining will never be perfectly understood, or rendered 
so conducive as it might be to the happiness and ends of society, until 
it has been made to comprise all the after-arrangements which are now 
left for chance or caprice to settle. Then, a man will no more be 
allowed to make speeches over his wine than over his venison, and he 
would just as soon think of eating the health of every man at table as 
of drinking it. Imagine the absurdity of pledging the chairman in cali- 
pash ; or rising, spoon in hand, to propose a friend’s health in a bum- 
per of green peas ! 

Those whose miserable fate it has been to move much among orators, 
must, in the intensity of their unmerited affliction, carry their objections 
tospeechifying still further. For my own part, Iam clearly of opinion, 
with my Lord B., that “ practised oratory” is a ‘‘ worthless accomplish- 
ment,” and that he is the most eloquent man in company who most nearly 
resembles Fielding’s venerated Parson Supple—a gentleman who was 
remarkable for his taciturnity at table, though his mouth was never 
shut at it. But the accomplishment is worse than worthless. Never, 
I am convinced, will our beloved country flourish as it ought to do, until 
speechmaking ts abolished by act of parliament. Tongues once set 
guing, never stand still while their owners are able to stand. As long 
speeches require ears to match, it should bea sign of wisdom not to 
listen. Let those who speak, hear too. Every Orator his own Audience. 
That’s reasonable. 
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“ Aultant vault l'homme comme il s’estime,”"— Rarerars, 

‘“‘ Beaucoup d’orgueil et pea de science, en faut il plus, pour ne douter de rien ?” 
—Henat Trors, 

“« We'll do more, Sempronius, we'll not deserve it.”—Cato remodelled. 


TueRe are two roads to success in life, either of which, if pursued 
with frankness, may lead a long way. The one runs through a perfect 
knowledge of self; the other through a blind ignorance alike of one’s 
own weaknesses and powers. Horace, in his simplicity, preferred the 
former; recommending his readers to ascertain the strength of their 
shoulders before they engage in any enterprise, and to abstain from 
undertaking what is manifestly beyond their capability. In the literal 
sense of the words, this is certainly good advice ; for the laws of dyna- 


mics are thoroughly uncompromising, and beat those of the Medes and 
Persiaus for obstinacy out and out. But figuratively speaking, we 
much prefer the opposite plan, the improved method of modern times ; 
for he who is very nice in his calculation of possibilities, rarely 
gets on like him who dashes at all in the ring. The reason is 
obvious: in society, none but the lowest classes work with their own 
shoulders; and the inadequacy of their reward speaks for itself, 
Putting the hewers of woad, and the drawers of water out of the 
question, every man’s strength depends much less on what he can do 
himself, then on what he can persuade others to do for him; and hence 
springs the immense value of capital in commercial matters, where the 
jingling of two pieces of coin, has more perspontes energy in setting 
men in motion, than all the oratory that has cajoled the world, from 
the days of Adam, to this present 1839, of intellect-marching celebrity, 

On the Horatian rule, as we have said, much may be done; but then 
it must be under conditions of no common occurrence. A know- 
ledge of the quid valeant humeri, when properly applied to conduct, 
certainly does beget in the agent that sort of confidence which imposes 
on others, and predisposes the world to second his efforts, or at least 
indisposes it to making resistance, by rendering it pretty clear that 
opposition will in all probability be \vain. Nay, what is of infinitely 
greater importance to success, the consciousness of power, which is 
founded on self-knowledge, not only imposes on others, but bears the 
man himself along, over innumerable obstacles, and makes him see in 
the resistances of society fresh motives for perseverance and increased 
energy. It was thus that Columbus was enabled first, to induce others 
to countenance a project in which they did not themselves very con- 
fidently believe ; aod afterwards, to master the reluctance of his crew 
to persevere, when hope had all but left them; and it was thus that 
Beaumarchais succeeded in getting his revolutionary ‘‘ Marriage of 
Figaro” played in defiance of Louis XVI. and his court, simply by 
persuading himself and every body else that he would do so. 

The knowledge of our possessing that within us, which is equal to the 
emergency, valuable as it is, in directing our efforts into the proper 
Oct.—voL. LVI. NO. CCXXVI. M 
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channel, is infinitely more effective to success, by this its influence on 
others, which hurries public opinion along, exerting a positive dominion 
over the volitions of all. Either of them alone, may raise a great name, 
or at least produce material triumphs very flattering, and very desirable; 
but the two combined, lead to the highest eminences of fame, carrying 
the Wellingtons through their long struggles to victory upon victory ; 
enabling the Brunels to perfect their tunnels, and the Rothschilds to 
round off their millions. There is, however, this slight drawback, this 
discount to be taken into consideration, on adopting self-knowledge as 
the basis of conduct, namely, that the requisite power must be there. 
Wellingtons, and Brunels, and Rothschilds, are not of every-day 
creation ; and self-knowledge is of very little avail to raising a fortune, 
when it only teaches us that we are good for nothing. For all practical 
purposes, therefore, itis a principle little to be depended on. To the ma- 
jority of mankind, this taking of intellectual stock, is but a demonstration 
ofa limited capital ; and instead of encouraging them to push their busi- 
ness, is no better than a quiet invitation to sell off at an immense “ sa- 
crifice’’ (in shop-keeping parlance), and retire. Where ignorance is 
bliss, we are told that it 1s folly to be wise; and there can be no doubt 
thatthe general prevalence of an exaggerated estimate of self, is the 
result of a merciful dispensation, which, by blinding blockheads to their 
own incapacity, carries them very frequently through difficulties under 
which, if their eyes were open, they would infallibly succumb. 

If the road, then, through self-knowledge leads, in a few rare cases, 
to the greatest successes, that through self-sufficiency leads to the 
greatest number of every-day advancements. There is, as every one 
knows, two species of courage, one arising in a full sense of the 
danger to be encountered, and of our own power of encountering it; 
and another in a brutal insensibility to consequences, a bullheaded- 
ness which shuts its eyes, and butts with all its might and main. The 
one is the proper virtue of the commanding officer, the other the 
animal impulse of the common soldier; but both alike carry their men 
over the same field to the same victory. Just so it is with self-know- 
ledge and self-sufficiency: the one is an intelligent, the other a blind 
4 oe but each of them, acting on individuals according to their 

ind, may be made instruments in helping the fool and the wit together 
along the thorny path of life. Jt is but necessary to avoid confusion in 
their application to specific cases. 

Having premised thus much, we must have rendered it very plain 
that ignorant presumption is a much safer and generally preferable 
means of advancement than merit, inasmuch as it is better suited to 
the great mass of mankind. Independently, indeed, of the rarity of 
superior merit, which closes the first of our high-roads to so many 
adventurers, there is a superior facility—a macadamization, ‘‘ a prim- 
rose path’’-iness of the other way, which must commend it to a gene- 
ral preference. In proportion to the rarity of merit is the rarity of the 

wer of perceiving merit; so that when the man of genius has assured 
iimsel f of his own advantages, and makes his claims accordingly on the 
public confidence and co-operation, he infallibly discovers that all the 
fools are against him, and linked with the host of charlatans and pre- 
tenders, who have started on the sole basis of their own self-sufficiency, 
and with whom he finds himself engaged in a painful rivality, On 
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such occasions the man of merit, conscious of his own powers, limits 
his pretensions and his promises to those powers: the man of self- 
sufficiency sees nothing, doubts of nothing, and pretends to every 
thing. His claims are bounded only by his desires, his anticipa- 
tion of success is strong in proportion as it is ill-founded; and the 
public, unable to distinguish a modest self-confidence from an impu- 
dent presumption, and incapable of estimating the relative basis of each, 
run with infinitely more ardour before the charlatan, than before his more 
worthy rival, who is pretty sure to be defeated in the contest. In 
this respect fortune is not so much a lottery as some have imagined, 
but rather a game of brag, or an auction, in which the highest bidder 
carries the day. The man of merit, in addressing himself principally to 
his equals, addresses the smaller number. He disdains the ignorant and 
the inobservant; he cannot cut blocks with razors, or stoop to play 
Punch for ad captandum purposes. No wonder, then, that he runs so 
much risk of dying, before he has convinced mankind of his excellence, 
and of leaving his reputation in the hands of posterity, who may, or ma 
not care to do it justice. The man of presumption addresses himself, 
however unconsciously, most especially to the fools, for whom he has an 
instinctive attachment; and he finds on every side multitudes disposed 
to help him on, upon his own grounds,—namely, on their utter ignorance 
of every thing concerning the man himself and his enterprise. It is 
scarcely necessary for us to mention that in this case the presuming fool 
is as well served by his inapprehensiveness of his own infirmities, as the 
man of merit is by his consciousness of strength, All that is necessary to 
carry the masses is an imposing air of self-confidence; and if this be 
perfect, it does not greatly matter to the required end what may be its 
precise basis. Let the man possessed of a “ splendid shilling” and a 
regular-built Dando enter the oyster-room together, and the probability 
is that the latter will be first served, on the strength of his superior 
swagger. Yet he, after all, is but a poor actor; while the self-suffi- 
cient man is a confiding believer in himself; and, never suspecting that 
he is not all that he represents himself, tops his part, simply because 
he is not acting. 

Let us not, however, be misunderstood; we do not desire absolutel 
to run down merit. Merit (we began by stating the fact) has its advan- 
tages; the savoir, indeed when added to the instinctive savoir fuire, 
which belongs by right of temperament to the self-sufficient, very much 
increases the chances of getting on in life; for while the latter commands 
success, the former justifies and maintains it. But modest merit is 
the very devil; and so far from being “a farthing candle to your merit,” 
is a downright extinguisher, What obligation has the world toturn out 
of its ordinary way, to find out that a man is worth more than the rate 
he fixes on himself? Obliged or not obliged, the world, we may 
be assured, is on this point not very punctilious ; if accident does not 
come to the modest man’s assistance, and drag him into daylight (doing 
that for him which he won't do for himself), he will to a dead cer- 
tainty be “left alone in his glory.” Merit, then, when backed by a quan- 
tum of what is called “‘ modest assurance,” is not to be despised; all 
we contend for is its scarcity, and the power of self-sufficiency to supply 
its place, when it is non est inventus. 

The pleasantest illustration of our doctrine will be found in the class 
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of Irishmen delineated by Power the comedian. The distinctive charac- 
teristic of this variety of the human species is the utter incapacity of 
being abashed. No matter into what extravagant position the ne- 
cessities of the drama throw such persons, they never despair they 
never doubt of their own capability to extricate themselves; or, in their 
own phraseology, of being “‘ up to snuff, and a pinch above it.” It 
would be a great mistake to confound these self-believers with common 
impostors. It is true that the Irish tutor, when he passes his native lan- 
guage for Greek, is aware of his own imposition,—he knows that he is 
putting a trick upon his hearer,—but still he so.far identifies himself 
with the part he assumes, that he never for a moment pauses to con- 
sider the improbability of duping the parties; he is himself the first to 
credit his own infallibility, and this self-confidence it is that carries 
him through. Inthe drama of real life, the farce may not always be 
quite so humorous ; for the self-sufficient usually affect the more solemn 

lausibilities; while to the knowing looker-on, their success is more 
ikely to provoke indignation than nisibility : yet with a moderate share 
of cynicism, and complete personal indifference in the event, the spec- 
tacle of successful assumption is not altogether unentertaining. 

It may, perhaps, be objected to our hypothesis, that the very fact of 
taking an exaggerated estimate of ourselves, must imply a special liability 
to failure—that overweening presumption must perpetually hurry its vic- 
tim intoscrapes ; and that inability needs but to be tried in order to be 
found wanting. Such an objection is any thing but fatal, even admitting 
its abstract truth; for in the first place there are so many ‘‘ employments 
in life,” in which the judgments of society are in fault, in which failure 
cannot be directly traced to incompetence, or in which the public wants 
the faculty of discovering whether the party has failed or no. It is 
nothing new to witness a blockhead possessed of some of the personal 
advantages necessary to a tragedian, taking it into his head that he is 
anactor. If he has but sense enough to adopt the traditional conven- 
tionalisms of his trade, and to keep on good terms with the newspapers, 
it will be long enough before the town finds him out—certainly not 
until some newer candidate of mediocrity starts up to contest the prize 
with him ; and even then, intrigue may carry him through. Now had 
this man formed a just estimate of himself, would he not have remained 
in his primitive obscurity ? So, too, if a man just capable of daubing a 
canvass with paint, mistakes himself fora Raffaelle, talks confidently of 
his art, reviles his rivals, and vaunts himself, the probability is that he 
will pass on the town at his own valuation, that he will paint half the 
aldermen in the city, before a modester man can summon courage to 
exhibit a picture, and that, even when his monstrosities cease to be the 
fashion, he may continue to impose himself as an authority in picture- 
dealing and virt®. In politics, literature, and religion, assurance has a 
still better time of it. Demosthenes made action the one essential of 
oratory; in our days we would rather give the palm toimpudence. He 
who distrusts himself, and knows his own imperfections, will never get 
farther than ‘* Mr. vt ral in his speechification; or if he ventures 
to hum and ha himself through his “ maiden speech,” will never ob- 
tain a second hearing. But let a man fancy himself an orator, adopt 
the round full tones, and the sententious cadences, which a good eat 
will suffice to give him, let him stare the house in the face, and knock 
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about the red boxes, provided he abstain from startling his hearers, by 
any prominent absurdity (that is, by any new and unrecognised truth), 
goes the whole hog with a determined party in the house, and is too 
jnapprehensive to know when he is beaten—he will establish himself for 
life with his constituents as a great speaker; or, at worst, will not be 
found out, before he has secured himself a respectable retreat in some 
government office, In religion, on the other hand, every man can 
find, or make for himself an auditory, ready to take him at his 
own value, whether he set up for a saint or a prophet, or a dogma- 
tist. A Johanna Southcote, and a professor of the unknown tongues, 
can endorse their own note as effectually as a Tillotson and'a Maltby ; 
for here the public is completely at fault, and will just as soon take a 
forgery as the best bill upon change. 

In literature it may be thought that something more is necessary than 
for a man to mistake himself for a genius, in order to pass for one; 
and if his bookseller be made the umpire, we may partially admit the 
fact. But there are other modes of success in authorship besides the 
multiplication and sale of copies. We have only to go a little into 
general society, and look in occasionally upon certain coteries, to be 
satisfied of the existence of a vast number of distinguished authors, 
scarcely known to ‘‘ the trade,” and who are accepted as such, upon 
the bare strength of their own estimate of themselves. Every body 
now places Oliver Goldsmith, as a genius, far above the sententious 
“‘ bow-wowing” Johnson. Yet the Irishman was obliged to play se- 
cond fiddle to the great Leviathan ; because with all his vanity and con- 
ceit, he wanted the confidence which enabled his friend to take his 
place in society, and assert himself, right or wrong, against every dis- 
putant. The literary adventurer, ‘‘ qui ne doute de rien,” thrusts him- 
self into all companies, and becomes a member of all societies. He 
talks loud and long at institutes and associations, and dogmatizes at 
tea-tables, becomes a professional diner out, and is perhaps mistaken 
for a wit, merely because he thinks well enough of himself to be im- 
pertinent to his betters. If such a man is placed by circumstance in the 
line of promotion, he will stand a fair chance of obtaining it, to the ex- 
clusion of the man of merit, who possesses every fitness for office, save 
the capacity of making that fitness known to those who will not take 
the trouble of discovering it for him. 

But, in the next place, the value of self-sufficiency is not confined 
to the storming of place; it tends not merely to the undertaking great 
things, but to their performance—at least to their quasi performance ; 
or if, in extremely rare instances, it exposes a man to the disgrace of 
demonstrated incapacity, it still leaves him, in most particalars, 
better than it found him. Suppose the case of an architect, or a 
sculptor, who sets a high value on his own talents, upon rather slight 
grounds (the supposition is by no means extravagant), and suppose that 
he succeeds in imposing on a committee of ignoramuses, whose claims 
to their station as judges are, like his own, as an artist, founded on 
their own opinion of themselves. He has poiner himself into an 
order to build a church, or set up a statue. ell, he begs, borrows, 
or steals, a design,—or worse still he invents one for himself; and 
the church is built, the statue is raised, the contract is fulfilled. It may 
be that the work is within the decencies of mediocrity, that though it 
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have absolutely no merits, it may have few faults glaring enough to strike 
the public. The church, we will say, would make a very respectable barn, 
the statue would astonish all Portsmouth, in the capacity of a figure- 
head, What then is the consequence? The knowing few, smile, rivals 
write the work down (they would have done the same against a Chantry 
or a Palladio); wits epigrammatize, and the affair terminates in a nine 
days’ wonder. But a precedent is set, Mr. Chisel, or Mr. Pilaster (as 
the case may be) has made a name, and obtains preference as a matter 
of course, over untried genius, whenever another business of the like 
kind is next afoot. Nay, it may happen, that the man of assurance, 
having obtained his order, though unable to execute it himself, may 
possess the cunning to avail himself of the talents of the excluded 
(because the modester) artist; by cajoling or bullying him out of his 
ideas, and making them his own: sic vos non vobis, 

Supposing, however, that the tide of opinion is set against the new 
work ; that its faults are a trifle more prominent, and that even the 
hackney-coachmen, as they pass, are provoked to quiz, presumption has 
still a resource in intrigue; and intrigue is the natural element of me- 
diocrity. ‘To the undiscriminating mass, the work is sufficiently good ; 
and when the artist, his friends, and his paid critics make battle in his 
defence, there is no reason why the public should not believe them. 
In such cases the old maxim still applies, of “ better be d—d, than 
not be named at all.” The man is before the public, and the more he 
is talked about, ill or well, the better his chances for the future. 
~ But, worst of all, let us admit the incapacity of presumption to have 
been proved beyond all power of denial, let us admit that the new work 
should, if the world were wise, be a monumental veto on all future em- 
ployment, still the work is done, and must be paid for; by which pre- 
sumption is at least so much in pocket, a bonus which it never would have 
obtained, had it known itself, and kept in the background. One other 
advantage falls to the share of self-satisfied incapacity : that being un- 
conscious of its own demerits, it will never succumb to public opinion. 
It will thus enjoy the conviction of being “ a very ill-treated gentle- 
man,” and of telling the fact to whoever will listen, which is assuredly 
a wonderful comfort; while it must go hard indeed, if, amongst its nu- 
merous auditors, it does not find some believers, and at least one advo- 


cate generous enough to spend money in the attempt to compensate it, 
for its self-proclaimed injuries. 


Whoever has made the world his occasional study, must be convinced 
that it is no easy matter to push the presuming blockhead from his stool, 
when he has once fairly got possession of it. Mankind, in general, 
desire no better than to be ridden, as Swift says, with a huge pair of 
Rippon spurs; and sooner than not have an idol to worship, they will 
take the first misshapen stone they can find. Besides, the mediocrities 
ever make common cause, “ a fellow-feeling makes them wondrous 
kind.” When genius addresses itself to the commonalty, the com- 
monalty becomes fidgety and uneasy, and like King Richard’s citizens, 
cries for its Recorder : but when presumption makes its appeal, there is 
nothing in it to elevate or astonish,—that is, to disturb the slumbering 
public; and the result is an unconscious conspiracy in favour of the 
pretender, to carry him through every difficulty. Thus it happens, that 
with the blockhead, even more than with the man of ability, when a 
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character has been made he may sleep in security. A piece of copper 
with the mint stamp on it passes current unexamined, as freely as a 
piece of gold. But if the coin happen to be ‘‘ Brummagem,”’ its low 
value is of vast service to its currency; few thinking it worth while to 
scrutinize the execution. ; 

It would be invidious to specify the Brummagem geniuses, wh 
society continues to tolerate, because it has once accepted them at their 
own estimate. Every one must surely have instances to cite for himself : 
but he who has not, need only consult a complete edition of the British 
poets, or a British theatre, and he will find in the passed generations, 
the mummies of many a goodly reputation not worth the expense of 
embalming. 

In social life, as in professional, an universal preference is given to 
the man, who lays the largest claims on public attention. In clubs, 
who is it that gets on the committee ? Not the man who walks in, and 
walks out, reads his paper, eats his soup and his fish, and pays the 
amount in silent complacency; but he who finds fault with the cook, 
d—-s the wine, complains of the servants, and swears that the establish- 
ment is going to the deuce, for want of a little more attention to the 
management. In private society, who is it that has the best of the 
argument? Not the best informed man, not the man of the clearest ideas ; 
but he who talks loudest, and asserts the most vehemently his own ca- 
pability todecide. Who, again, is most commonly the undisputed leader 
of fashion ?° Not the man of the most refined taste, not the best dresser, 
the most elegans formarum spectator, the possessor of the hand- 
somest establishment, and the most gentlemanly and polite in his habits 
and manners, assuredly not: is it not, on the contrary, the most pre- 
suming coxcomb, the person the most extravagantly x ad in all his 
atours, the man who has voted himself into the chair of leadership, for 
an invincible conceit in his own superiority ? 

But if self-conceit fareth thus well in the intercourse between man 
and man, much more thriving is it in our intercourse with the fair 
sex. ‘* Faint heart,” says the proverb, “‘ never won fair lady,” and the 
proverb says perfectly true. Never had modesty yet the slightest 
chance of a hearing, from maid, widow, or wife. An easy self-posses- 
sion is more in favour of a man’s matrimonial speculations, than an irre- 
ayersenin pair of whiskers. And here, we beseech our readers, not to 

e betrayed into thinking lightly of the sex on the ground of their 
judgments in this particular. Bashfulness, as between the sexes, is for 
the most part a simple matter of conscience, and follows conviction 
very closely at the heels: for instinct itself, tells a pretty fellow, at the 
least, every qualification that he really possesses, for pleasing ; and few 
are bashful in their addresses, who do not more than suspect that there 
is a screw loose, or are not indeed fully aware that they are little better 
than impostors. 

Nature herself takes part against the bashful; what a pity it is that 
no instinct warns the fair against the attacks of the impudent, and the 
pestending. But so it is; if in love matters, it is not exactly ask and 

ave, there is yet no disputing that the garrison is more frequently 
taken by a stout summons to surrender, than by the most skilful en- 
gineering, or the most patient blockade. One great advantage which 
Self-conceit possesses over modest merit, in affairs of the heart, is that 
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the former never loses an opportunity for urging its claims. Presump- 
tion has danced three sets and waltzed over many acres of floor, before 
modesty can muster courage to ask the lady to stand up. Presumption, 
too, is not nice in its estimate of the quantum of encouragement that 
should justify a proposal. Thus it often takes the fair one by sur- 
prise, and extorts a consent, before caution can step in to modify the 
answer. 

These advantages are not, however, always on the one side: there 
are cases in which a little modest assurance stands the lady, also, in good 
stead, and promotes her to the holy state over the heads of more de- 
serving, but more retiring candidates. It does happen, sometimes, that 
she is the first to perceive her own possession of “ every quality for 
making the married state happy,” and that it lies very much in her own 
power to bring the man toa like conviction. In such cases, there is no 
good in placing the candle under a bushel, Nay, it has happened, that 
to wait for a proposal, would be to wait for that which would never 
arrive; while a confident anticipation of that ceremony, has led the 
party directly into the haven of her wishes. The odds, however, on this 
point, are after all, high in favour of male self-sufficiency. The wisest 
of the sex can but wonder at the man’s assurance; rm wonder is in- 
voluntary praise ;” but in the existing state of society, the women are 
so pressed by the difficulties which surround their matrimonial specu- 
lations, that they have little leisure for canvassing the man’s pretensions 
very deeply, and are but too much predisposed to take “‘ a pig in a 
poke,” and accept him at his own value, on the principle that, 


“ A man’s a man for a’ that, for a’ that.” 


Perhaps it may be urged against our general theorem, that the pre- 
sumptuous are not always ignorant of their own demerits. Men set up 
sometimes with the best success, as charlatans, witha full knowledge 
of their incapacity, and relying on the strength of public cullability. 
As far as ignorance of mere matters of fact goes, this may be something 
like the truth: the college of health is very well aware that it is not 
the college of physicians; and the advertising oculist knowing how 
many of his patients would be glad to see him, has some misgivings as 
to his proficiency in the science he professes. Beyond this, the charlatan, 
for the most part, has a liberal conceit of his own superiority, and fancies 
himself more cunning (that is, in his apprehension, wiser) than the rest 
of the world. At all events, none succeed in their impostures, who 
are not themselves more than half persuaded of their own excellence. 
In this case, it is truly possunt quia posse videntur, and where the con- 
viction is wanting, the boldest adventurer is apt to break down, when 
caught unawares. But the truly self-satisfied, are not to be taken at a 
disadvantage. They alone are wrapped in armour of proof; and the 
consequence is, that while conscious demerit is for the most part almost 
as badly off in the world as humble merit, imapprehensive stupidity 
is conspicuous in the highest stations, presiding over learned societies, 
setting the fashions, riding in Lord Mayors’ coaches, commanding fleets 
and armies, dispensing justice, and what is better still, clothed in purple 
and fine linen, and faring sumptuously every day. 
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THE ANTIDOTE TO LOVE: 
A TALE, 


By tHe Countess or BLEssinGcron. 


——— "Oh! we do all offend— 
There's not a day of wedded life, if we , ¥ 
Count at its close the little, bitter sum 
Of thoughts, and words, and looks unkind and froward, 
Silence that chides, and woundings of the eye— 
But prostrate at each other's feet, we should 
Each night forgiveness ask.” 


‘** Anp this is no dream, and we are at length in Naples!” said a 
very lovely woman, to her companion, a tall, handsome man of about 
twenty-eight years of age, and evidently not less than ten years her 
senior, on whose arm she lent, as they ascended the stairs of the 
‘“* Grande Bretagne,” on the Chiaja, marshalled by the landlord of that 
excellent hotel, and escorted by their courier. 

** Yes, Ellen, here we are at last! Are you satisfied with the pre- 
mier coup d'eil ?—does it really answer your expectations ?” 

‘Satisfied! Oh! Henry, whataword! Satisfied—I am delighted. 
What an inexpressive face mine must have been not to have told you 
so fifty times, while we have been descending the hill whence we first 
caught a view of Naples! The beauty of the buildings, the strange 
mélange of architecture grouped together, the exuberant animation and 
gaiety of the people, the oriental aspect of many of those we have 
met, all, all, have delighted me; and the more so, that it is unlike all 
that I have ever seen, though not unlike what I had imagined. The 
people look as if their blood was heated by the burning lava that bursts 
from Vesuvius; so flashing are their eyes and so glowing their faces. 

The attentions of the host of the ‘‘ Grande Bretagne” interrupted the 
animated description of the Lady Ellen Meredith. He led her and 
her husband through the suite of comfortable rooms selected for them by 
their courier, a couple of hours before ; dwelt with due emphasis on their 
agrémens, and only retired to urge the cook to serve quickly the light, 
but recherché supper prepared for them. A small apartment, divided 
from the saloon by a glass door, attracted the attention of Lady Ellen 
Meredith. It contained an ottoman, that surrounded it, with a table in 
the centre, and commanded an extensive view of the beautiful bay. 

‘‘What a delightful little boudoir!” exclaimed Lady Ellen. It 
positively looks as if formed for the purpose of transcribing some of 
the countless romantic histories connected with this place!” 

** How like you, Ellen, to have thought so,” replied if marito, plac- 
ing his arm round her slender waist. ‘* You always fancy a romance 
in every place that looks a little more inviting than ordinary, for the 

scene of an adventure.” j 

“I have no patience with you, Henry; you are really as matter-of- 
fact and prosaic as my good uncle Mortimer, who can see nothing 
out of the common, in the most romantic incident, and who laughs at 
even the most touching story founded on a belle passion.” 
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«< « He jests at scars who never felt a wound,’ Ellen ; for uncle Morti- 
mer, it is asserted by his contemporaries, never experienced a preference 
but once in his life, and that was not pour les beaux yeux de la dame 
de ses penstes, mais pour sa rente de dix mille livres par an.” 

“ Poor uncle Mortimer! I remember that when mamma once re- 
proached him with this little episode in his life, he defended himself by 
quoting the lines, 











‘ What dust we dote on when ’tis man we love!’ 






‘If man be dust,’ said he, ‘woman being part and parcel of him, 
must be similarly composed ; and gold dust being more to my fancy 
than any other sort of dust, am I to be blamed for my preference 
for it?’” 

‘* He is not the only one who has a similar taste, though he is perhaps 
one of the very few who would acknowledge the fact.” 

** But to resume, Henry; you really grow callous.” 

‘“‘] deny it, Ellen; give me a single proof in support of your as- 
sertion ¢” 

‘*] could give you innumerable ones, Henry, but will confine myself 
to the last instance—your accusation of my fancying a romance in every 
place that holds out an inviting aspect for being the scene of one. Time 
was, and that not more than six short months ago, when you were as 
much disposed to believe in romance as | am, Henry; but marriage is a 
sad enemy to such belief, and when we return to England, I shall not be 
surprised to see you ensconced in a corner with, and joining in the dry 
Jaugh of uncle Mortimer, when he chuckles over some tale that has ex- 
cited the mournful sympathy of all the rest of the family circle.” 

** As you are so severe on me, Ellen, I may be permitted to predict 
that while I am laughing with uncle Mortimer, you are listening for 
the hundredth time, to aunt Beauchamp’s narrative of the death of her 
husband; which, though it occurred a quarter of acentury ago, is re- 
peated with all the demonstrations of sorrow that a recent calamity of 
that nature is calculated to produce.” 

** How can you indulge in plaisanteries on such a subject, Henry ?” 

** And how can you listen with dewy eyes and pensive brow to her 
Jamentations ?” 

** You pain me by exhibiting this want of sensibility. You may smile, 
and look incredulous, but you really do.” 

“Well, she shall not be vexed, there’s a good child, and so let us 
kiss and be friends ;” and suiting the action to the words, Mr. Meredith 
~ se his beautiful wife towards him, and pressed his lips to her fair 

eek. 

The pair thus introduced to our readers, had been married only six 
months, five of which had been passed on the continent. Theirs had 
been what is called a love match, and had been preceded by a passion 
of more than a yearand a half; the family of the Lady Ellen having for 
several months rejected the addresses of Mr. Meredith, on the plea that 
neither his station nor fortune entitled him to her hand. During this 
period of doubt and trial, Mr. Meredith displayed every symptom of 
a devoted attachment. He followed the Lady Ellen like her shadow, in 
spite of the angry looks of Madame sa mere, and the cold ones of Monsieur 
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son péere. He might be seen every day hovering near her, as she rode, 
escorted by her brother, through St. James’s Park, looking defiance at 
every young man who presumed to ride by her side ; and at every scene 
where the élite of fashion congregate, there might he be met, his eyes 
ever fixed on her face, as if unconscious that any other woman was in 
theroom. Nor was the lovely Lady Ellen regardless of his devotion to 
her charms. Her eyes were often turned towards him; and itwas observed 
that she replied only by monosyllables to the animated remarks of the 
beaux who flocked round her; a peculiarity which served as an in- 
dubitable proof of her preference for Meredith, when the politeness that 
induces young ladies to converse readily with every young man who 
shows them attention, is taken into consideration. 

Various were the modes adopted by the Lady Ellen to testify her 
sympathy with the attachment she inspired in the breast of Mr. Mere- 
dith. A flower from her bouquet was often seen to drop as he stood 
near her, and nearly at the same moment, by some strange chance, he 
was seen to let fall his glove at the same spot. At operas and concerts 
they looked unutterable things during the progress of any passionate 
words wedded to sweet music. Many were the suitors rejected by the 
Lady Ellen, nearly as much to the discomfiture of the earl and countess, 
her papa and mamma, asof theirs. She had been talked to, and talked 
at, in the home department; had been reminded of the folly of re- 
fusing a coronet with strawberry-leaves, and an offer of pin-money to 
the tune of one thousand a year; yet still she persisted in declaring 
she would marry only Mr. Meredith. 

The earl affirmed she was a fool, and the countess denounced her as 
an unnatural daughter, not to sacrifice her own absurd predilection, for 
the reasonable one indulged in by herself for a coronet. Uncle Mor- 
timer laughed more than ever, and swore it was all sheer obstinacy on the 
girl’s part; while aunt Beauchamp wiped her eyes, and said her dear 
Ellen’s attachment reminded her of her own to her poor lost Sir 
Evelyn, whose death she should never cease to deplore. 

‘Nor I neither, I can assure you, sister,” replied Mr. Mortimer. 

‘¢ T was not aware of yourlsympathy, brother; but though tardy, I am 
nevertheless grateful for it.” 

‘*Oh, hearing the same lamentations for five-and-twenty years must 
create an impression; and hang me, sister, if 1 would not prefer to 
have Beauchamp alive, and quarrel with him every day, as I used to 
do, than listen to your regrets for his loss. Why there is your poor 
friend, Mrs. Effingham, how much more to be pitied she is!” 

‘* Pitied, brother! She who has her husband—the lover of her 
youth—the—” 

“Yes, sister, the indifferent, neglectful husband of her maturity, 
and the hater of her old age!” 

“Old age, brother! Why Mrs. Effingham is only my age.” 

“IT thought she was a year or two younger.” 

“‘ Really, brother, I must say that you have very extraordinary no- 
tions.” 

*“« But to resume, sister, how glad poor Mrs. Effingham would be to 
change places with you, and to have only the fictitious sorrow founded 
on an erroneous reminiscence of a dead husband's qualities, in the 
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place of a real’ one—based on the daily experience of a living one’s 
defects !” 

‘*How can you imagine that the dear departed Sir Evelyn would 
ever have behaved unkindly tome? He who was all love, all tender- 
ness—who lived but in my smiles,” and here the good lady drew 
forth her cambric handkerchief, and wiped the tears that dimmed her 
eyes. 

* But remember, he was a husband only two months, sister; the 
honeymoon was scarcely over when he died. It was too soon to show 
his temper, or to engage in those discussions, from which, I believe, 
no ménage is exempt.” 

“ Spare my feelings, brother. He had the most fauitless temper, he 
never would have entered into discussions, and J—J—loved him too 
well ever to have contradicted him. Even now his dear face is as well 
remembered as if the eyes that have so long wept his loss, had beheld 
him yesterday; and the tones of his dear voice still live in my memory. 
~ : why was I doomed to lose him, or why have I outlived 

im ?” 

Here Lady Beauchamp wept afresh, and her brother turned up his 
eyes, and twisted his mouth in a very comical fashion, as if to suppress 
a smile, or an ejaculation. 

“ Beauch: amp would now have been sixty-two, had he lived,” said 
Mr. Mortimer, ‘and would have been a very infirm old man.’ 

** Sixty-two, brother ! why what can you be thinking of ?” 

**Was he not thirty-seven when he died, sister? and is not that 
twenty-five years ago, last April ? Thirty-seven and twenty-five, by 
all the rules of arithmetic, make sixty-two.’ 

The lady assented with a sigh, and a shake of the head, and mur- 
mured that, ‘* Some people had a surprising memory about ages.’ 

** Beauchamp would have been a martyr to the gout,’ ’ resumed Mr. 
Mortimer, ‘ for he had several attacks before his marriage.’ 

‘** You mistake, I assure you, for he repeatedly informed me that his 
physician had erred in entertaining this opinion. 

‘1 think he had also a strong tendency to erysipelas in the face, 
for I remember it used to look very red.” 

** Good heavens, brother ! how little you can remember him !” 

** He was gettine bald, and his hair was already gray when he died,”’ 
pursued Mr. Mortimer. 

** He bald! he gray! oh! I see you do not retain the least recollec- 
tion of him. Here, look at this,” and she drew from her bosom a gold 
medallion, which she opened, ‘and held a miniature of Sit Evelyn 
Beauchamp to her brother. 

** This picture never cou/d have been like him, and must have been 
painted when he was only twenty. By the by, I now remember its 
having been done as a gift for that girl with whom he was so despe- 
rately in love, and who jilted him. Let me recollect what her name 
was ;—E]—Elrington, so itwas. Maria Elrington, who eloped with a 
man in the guards, and died the year after.” 

“ This miniature, brother, was painted for me, and never was in any 
hands but mine; and you labour under a great mistake, a very great 
mistake, in thinking it was painted for Miss Elrington, with whom my 
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ever-to-be-lamented Evelyn, had but a very slight acquaintance... Often 
has he told me that he never entertained a passion for any woman but 
me ; nay more, that he had determined on never marrying, before he 
saw me.” 

‘* And you were fool enough to believe him, sister! Why all men 
tell the same story during the honeymoon, notwithstanding they had 
been refused and jilted by half the women in London.” , 

“ He never was refused, I know, for he was not a man that any wo- 
man with disengaged affections could resist—nor was he a person to 
propose marriage, unless he was truly, passionately in love, as was the 
case when he asked my hand.” ' 

‘© Whew!” said Mr. Mortimer, in something resembling a whistle, 
“what gulls you women are! you will believe any thing that flatters 
your vanity. You little dream how many women rejected poor Evelyn 
before you took pity on him. Why he was known by the name of 
the solicitor-general. Indeed I always thought it was this very cause 
that led him to ask your hand, and that the circumstance of your 
having somewhat outstood your market, for you were past five-and- 
twenty when you married led to your acceptance of it. 

*‘] was no such thing, brother; you will allow me to know my own 
age, | hope?” 

** Not if you persist in asserting that you were not past twenty-five 
when you married. I can show you your age, day and date, marked 
down in the family bible, sister; so it’s no use disputing about that 
point.” 

‘‘ You are always entering into disagreeable discussions, brother, I 
must say.” 

“« And you, sister, induce, if not compel them, by your strange no- 
tions. What could be the object of trying to take off a year or two 
from your age? After you have turned; fifty, of what importance can 
it be ?” 

‘‘ Really, brother, your rudeness is unbearable.” 

‘“‘ Speaking truth, then, and rudeness, are it seems synonymous, 
But women always accuse a person of rudeness who happens to 
speak of their age. Why it was only the other day, when that 
poor Mrs. Effingham was relating her sufferings, from the bad temper 
and gross selfishness of her spouse, that I chanced to say, ‘ Why you 
ought to be used to them, for you have now been six-and-twenty years 
enduring them,’ that she absolutely got red with anger, and endeavoured 
to persuade me that she was only three-and-twenty years married. Ah, 
sister! you are a lucky woman, you may depend on it, to have passed 
the last quarter of a century in peace and quiet, instead of being ha- 
rassed as that unhappy Mrs. Effingham has been; for depend on it, 
had Beauchamp lived, he would have led you a sad life.” 

‘“« And what has my life been since I lost him? A continued scene 
of grief; my only source of consolation consisting in the hope of being 
united to him in another world. Yes, I shall see his dear face again, and 
readily shall I recognise it, for no day has elapsed since he was snatched 
from me, that I have not kissed this portrait twenty times, and dwelt 
with a melancholy pleasure on its lineaments,” 

‘* But has it never occurred to you, sister, that, as you have grown 
twenty-five years older since he saw you last, he may find some diffi- 
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culty in recognising you? You are terribly altered, I do assure you; 
much more so than you imagine.” 

« Not more so than you are, brother, I can tell you.” 

Such were the discussions continually passing between Lady Beau- 
champ and Mr. Mortimer, discussions in which the pensive widow always 
suffered the most ; for, being of a morbidly sensitive nature, she acute 
felt the sarcasms of her brother, whilst he, shielded by his callosity 
was proof against her weak reprisals. Lady Ellen was the declared 
favourite of her aunt, who fancied that her niece resembled her exceed- 
ingly; and gratified by this resemblance, which existed only in her 
own brain, lavished on her not only attentions and presents, but warmly 
espoused her interests in the affaire de ceur with Mr.,Meredith, whom, 
she asserted, forcibly reminded her of her dear departed Evelyn. Of " 
soft disposition, and naturally prone to romantic notions, it is not to be 
wondered at that Lady Ellen imbibed from her aunt a love of the i imagi- 
native and unreal, not a little calculated to influence her happiness in 
after life. This tendency had been increased by the prohibited attach- 
ment of Meredith, until it had grown into a most unhealthy state of 
mind ; leading this fair and youthful creature to behold in every man 
and woman under forty, whom she encountered, a victim to the tender 
passion, which she believed to be the sole end and aim of existence. 
Lady Beauchamp avowed her intention of bequeathing the whole of her 
fortune to the Lady Ellen; believing that this announcement would in- 
duce her parents to consent to her union with the object of her choice, 
as it removed the obstacle of a want of sufficient fortune for the young 
— But this very circumstance only added to the reluctance of the 

tarl and Countess of Delafield to consent to the union ; as they said that, 
with such a fortune as Lady Beauchamp intended to bequeath her, their 
daughter ought to make one of the most brilliant marriages in England. 
The sneers and laughter of Mr. Mortimer tended nota little to strengthen 
the dislike of Lady Ellen’s parents to her marriage. He declared that 
love was a mere infatuation, the existence of which depended wholly on 
weakness’of mind}; adding, that a marriage with Mr. Meredith would cure 
the disease, it was true, but would leave his niece at liberty to discover 
the error she had committed in contracting such a mis-alliance, and that 
her reflections under this discovery would be attended with more pain than 
a disappointment of the heart could ever have occasioned her. It was so 
long since Lord or Lady Delafield had experienced any emotions con- 
nected with the heart, that they had forgotten their influence on human 
happiness, and adopted the opinions of Mr. Mortimer, not perhaps the 
less readily that he had a large unentailed estate to bequeath, and had let 
drop sundry insinuations that his favourite sister Lady Delafield would 
be his heiress, provided he had reason to be satisfied with her prudence. 
The fair Lady Ellen resisted every effort used to induce her to give up 
Mr. Meredith. Her aunt and herself prided themselves not a little on 
this constancy, yet there were not wanting those who maintained that 
self-will and obstinacy had more to say in the pertinacity of her attach- 
ment than real affection. Among these ill-natured people was Mr. 
Mortimer. 

“* You believe, forsooth,” he used to say, “ that Love, all-mighty 
Love, as fools term it, is pour quelque chase in this affair, but you 
egregiously mistake, and had you consulted me in the commence- 
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ment of the business, I would have convinced you of the truth of my 
assertions. I would have advised you to have told this silly girl, ‘ You 
are at perfect liberty to marry Mr. Meredith, and become a nonentity in 
the world of fashion ;’ and you would have seen how soon she would 
have abandoned the silly project. But your injudiciously displayed op- 
position has fostered her imaginary passion into a confirmed obstinacy ; 
for this, be assured, is the secret cause of all the love-matches that 
take place.” 

While matters remained in this state, a relative of Mr. Meredith’s 
died, and bequeathed him a very large fortune; an event which pro- 
duced a great alteration in the feelings of Lord and Lady Delafield. 
They now discovered that their daughter’s happiness depended on her 
union with Mr. Meredith; a discovery they were so little prepared to 
make a few days previously to his accession of fortune, that they point- 
edly prohibited the Lady Ellen from speaking to him whenever the 
met in society. He was now pronounced to be a very eligible parée, 
and a very superior man. He was received with every demonstration 
of cordiality in Hanover-square, and permitted to lavish those petits 
soins peculiar to an innamorato on the object of his affection during the 
time occupied by the lawyers in examining title-deeds and epic og 
the marriage settlements. An acute observer might have remarked, 
and uncle Mortimer failed not to do so, that there was less ardour in 
Mr. Meredith’s manner since he had been received as the acknowledged 
suitor of the Lady Ellen, than when his attentions were prohibited. It 
is true, he came every day to see her; sat whole hours with her; occu- 
pied the chair next her at dinner most days, and brought her the rarest 
flowers and most costly gifts; yet having no longer any obstacles opposed 
to his happiness, he sank, from an anxious and jealous lover, into a be | 
enjoyable state of affectionate composure, and at last received her han 
at the altar with a sober satisfaction that, six weeks previously, he would 
have deemed it impossible he should have experienced on an occasion, 
the bare idea of which, had made his pulse throb with emotion, The Lady 
Ellen, he confessed to himself, was not less lovely than before, nor less 
devoted to him; but there was something more flattering to his vanity, 
in receiving prohibited marks of attachment, that exposed her to the 
tisk of incurring the displeasure of her father and mother, than in being 
the object of those open proofs of affection, sanctioned by their approval. 
The Lady Ellen was too young and inexperienced to notice the change 
in her lover, or even if she had observed it, to have analyzed the cause. 
Happy beyond measure herself, the somewhat indolent complacency of 
his manner, was deemed to be symptomatic of the fulness of content, 
and though she had occasionally felt something like surprise at detect- 
ing a scarcely suppressed yawn on the face of her betrothed, she banished 
the recollection by recalling to her mind instances of his past anxiety and 
ardour. Love, has already lost something of its bloom and freshness, when 
the memory of the past is referred to as a solace for the present ; and to 
this solace the Lady Ellen found herself not unfrequently recurring. 
She had yet to learn that lesson, reserved for all her sex, namely, that 
more ardour is exhibited by lovers in the pursuit, than is evinced in the 
attainment of the object of their affections; and that many a passion 
which resisted innumerable obstacles, has sunk into indifference when 
they were conquered. 
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_. The noyelty and excitement attending’ this, her first visitto the con- 
tinent, kept her-spirits in a state of activity and cheerfulness, ; that:pre- 
vented her from noticing the want of those_indescribable: attentions; Ja- 
vished by bridegrooms during the honeymoon. Perhaps, too, the re 
adoption of a most ‘iusband-like mode of good-humoured ind from 
the period of his reception as an acknowledged suitor, until that oftheir 
nuptials, had pre her for the unlover-like conduct now pursued. 
But at length, and she sighed as the discovery forced itself on her miad, 
she became painfully conscious that he indulged more frequently in the 
luxury of a siesta than was consistent with politeness; that he yawned 
without even an attempt to conceal his weariness; and seemed more in- 
tent on the enjoyment of the delicacies of the table, than desirous of 
the more refined one of conversation. These alterations had gradually 
been developed, and on their arrival at Naples, where our story opens, 
the Lady Ellen Meredith, who had for some time owned with sadness: to 
herself, that it is possible to feel disappointment in a marriage with the 
cherished object of affection, was now disposed to hint the discovery to 
her caro sposo. If there be a place on earth more calculated than any 
other to engender indolence in those previously exempt from it, or to 
force it into luxuriance when its germ has been planted, Naples, 
soft, effeminate Naples, is the spot ; its genial climate superinducing the 
indulgence of the dolce far niente, as enervating to the mind, as it is to 
the body. Yes, Parthenope, the siren of old, who selected this en- 
chanting shore for her abode, still exercises a power over its visiters, 
charming them into a state of dreamy, but pleasurable lassitude. 

The day after the arrival of the Merediths, Lady Ellen had her books 
unpacked, her drawing implements arranged, and after breakfast, seated 
herself at a window, to enjoy the beautiful prospect it commanded. 
The sky was blue and cloudless, and the sea azure, calm, and unruffled 
as the ah it mirrored, The vivid green plants in the Villa Reale, 
refreshed the eye, fatigued by the too dazzling brightness of all around, 
as a glowing sun shed its beams on the scene. Innumerable white 
sails were scattered over the bay, sparkling like huge pearls on a bed of 
sapphire, and Capri looked as if placed as a couch for the giant 
genius to whom the protection of this lovely city was confided. 

‘** Do come here, dear Henry,” said Lady Ellen, “ and participate 
with me in the delight of beholding what I now see! I feel, whilst look- 
ing at the prospect spread out before me, the want described by Zim- 
merman as being experienced in solitude, of having some one to whom I 
can say how lovely it is.” 

‘* | looked from the window, a full half-hour before breakfast, love, 
and agree with you that the view is very pleasant; but I have had 
enough of it for the present, and confess I prefer, just now, a lounge on 
this sofa, which is not so ill stuffed as most of those to be found in Italian 
inns. | 
The lady sighed, but urged him no more, and was soon lost in a de- 
licious revery, inspired by the scene she was gazing on, when the snor- 
ing of her husband, who had fallen asleep, interrupted it. Now, be.it 
known to our readers, that few noises are more disagreeable to female 
ears than that of snoring. Whether this be owing to its reminding them 
of the indifference that permits the indulgence of sleep in their presence, 
in hours not appropriated to slumber, a conviction eo mortifying*to 
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- ‘vanity, or whether it proceeds from the fact, that in no position does a 
man appear to such disadvantage, as when stretched on a sofa, he 
draws attention by this noise, to the incivility of which he is guilty, 
we cannot — to say: but we never met a woman, whose temper, 
however placid it might naturally have been, was not ruffled by 
hearing a man snore in her presence. Lady Ellen Meredith expe- 
rienced this emotion now, as she murmured, ‘“ Eternally lounging on 
sofas, and as eternally falling asleep! I could forgive the sleeping, 
bad as it is, in a person who six months ago 1 could not have be- 
lieved was subject to this infirmity; but really the snoring is too 
annoying. If any one had told me, before I married, that Henry 
could snore, I would have refused to credit it. How like a |} 
Newfoundland dog he looks, squatted on the sofa; his black curly 
locks too, that I have so often admired, at this moment, add to the re- 
semblance. Heigh-ho! what different beings lovers and husbands are ! 
I really can endure this noise no longer. Henry, Henry !” and she ap- 
proached the sofa and awoke him. 

‘* What is the matter, love ?”’ asked he, half opening his eyes, stretch- 
ing his arms, and yawning. 

* You snore so dreadfully that I cannot bear it.” 

** Do I love? how odd !” 

He extended his arm to a table, near the sofa, took up a book, 
and began reading, while Lady Ellen occupied herself with Sir 
William Gell’s Pompeii. But she was not long permitted to enjo 
it, for in less than ten minutes il marito was again fast asleep, iad 
snoring still more loudly than before. She felt ashamed when the 
laquais de place entered, to inquire at what hour the carriage would 
be required for a giro, that he should witness what pained her; and 
having hastily dismissed him from the apartment, she endeavoured, 
but in vain, to banish her sense of the discordant sounds that assailed 
her ears, by fixing her attention on her book. 

While the snoring continued, so loudly as to be audible in the ante- 
room, the door of the salon was thrown open, and the Marquis of Win- 
dermere entered, following on the heels of the servant who announced 
him. Neither the noise of his entrance, nor the salutation which took 

lace awoke the sleeper, who still continued to snore loudly; and the 
dy Ellen felt the blush of shame dye her cheek, as she marked the 

glance of astonishment which the marquis cast on the sofa, and its nois 
occupant. Lord Windermere was the very last person that she wished 
to see at such a moment, for his was the strawberry-leaved coronet which 
she had rejected for the husband, whose snores told a tale of ill-breed- 
ing and neglect, that she shrunk from being witnessed by any one, and 
least of all, by him who had only a few months before sought her hand. 

She awoke her husband, who rubbed his eyes, yawned, and stretched 
his person on the sofa, with as much freedom from ceremonious con- 
straint, as if he imagined himself alone, and then muttered something 
about being disturbed. But when Lady Ellen said, ** Lord Windermere 
is here,” her caro sposo quickly arose from his recumbent posture, 
had the grace to look somewhat ashamed of himself, and made an awke 
ward excuse, in which the heat of the weather was cited as the cause, 

The Marquis of Windermere was universally considered to be one of 
the best-looking young men about London. Peculiarly well dressed, and 
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scrupulously polite to women, he was so general a favourite that the 
Lady Ellen’s rejection of him was a matter of surprise to their mutual 
acquaintance, and when her marriage took place, many were the ob- 
servations to which it gave rise ; people wondering ‘‘ how she could pre- 
fer Mr. Meredith, to one so infinitely his superior in every respect as the 
Marquis of Windermere. This question she now, for the first time 
asked herself, as her eye glanced from one to the other; the well-dressed 
ci-devant admirer’s well-brushed coat, unrumpled cravat, and nicely- 
arranged hair, forming a striking contrast to the deranged toilet and 
person of her husband. But if the dress and appearance offered an 
unfavourable contrast, how much more so did the manner. That of 
the marquis uniting the refined good-breeding of the best society, shaded 
by a pensiveness always attractive to women, but particularly so to her 
who knew herself to be its cause. 

‘‘ How could I have been so blind as to accord the prefer- 
ence to Henry?” thought Lady Ellen to herself. ‘ Lord Windermere 
would not pass half his time in sleeping on sofas, or in picking his 
teeth in easy chairs, leaving me to amuse myself as best I may.” 
This reflection was followed by a deep sigh, which though it escaped 
the ears of il marito, was heard ‘by the marquis; whose voice always 
soft, and whose manner ever gentle, became still more so, when he 
addressed Lady Ellen. 

Lord Windermere had been some days at Naples, and had taken up 
his abode at the Grande Bretagne, where the Merediths arrived the pre- 
vious evening. Having seen their names in the list of new guests, he 
had lost no time in paying them a visit, anxious to avoid the appear- 
ance of pique, often attributed to discarded admirers. He had antici- 
wey to find his fortunate rival still enacting the part of a happy 
over, showering attentions, and petits soins on Lady Ellen, and expe- 
rienced something like a feeling of envy at the idea of witnessing them. 
His surprise, therefore,,was not light, when he beheld the scene that 
presented itself on his entering the apartment, one glance of which had 
revealed the exact state of the case. 

On discovering that Lord Windermere inhabited the same hotel, 
Mr. Meredith expressed a hope that they should see as much of 
each other as possible, requested him to dine with them that day, and 
proposed that he should accompany them in their giro of sight-seeing. 

The proposal was acceded to; and before the evening had closed in, 
a habit of cordiality seemed established between the parties, that it 
would have required a ten days’ contact in an English country-house 
to have formed. The facility with which youthful husbands sanction, 
nay invite, habits of daily and familiar intercourse, in the bosoms of 
their families, with young men, permitting them to lounge in the bou- 
doirs of their wives half the mornings, to wander from salon to salon 
like tame lap-dogs, and to make one of every riding-party, excursion 
to Greenwich, and drive to Richmond, has often furnished subject of 
surprise to sober-minded people, and more often topics of scandal to 
censorious ones. Whether this unthinking folly proceeds from the ennui 
experienced by the youthful Benedicks in theirm énages, and which leads 
them to seek relief in the society of an habitué de maison, or whether it 
owes its origin tothe still more blameable, but not less frequent, folly of 
wishing to see their wives admired, we will not pause to inquire; but 
a habit more pregnant with danger, to young and inexperienced wo- 
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men, never was devised, nor more fraught with baneful consequences 
to those of a matured age. 

The eagerness with which Mr. Meredith sought the society of Lord 
Windermere piqued Lady Ellen. 

** He is already tired of our uninterrupted ¢éte-d-tétes,” thought she. 
**T might have known this by the undisguised symptoms of weariness 
I have so frequently detected in him; but I confess I was not prepared 
for seeing him thus seize with such avidity, the first slight acquaintance 
of his that chance has thrown in our way; an acquaintance, too, that 
once wished to stand in so near a relation to me. He is not disposed 
to be jealous at all events,” and she sighed while making the reflection. 
‘** He does not love me enough now to be so. Time was that I could 
scarcely appease his unfounded jealousy, or silence his unreasonable 
suspicions,” 

Women who are the least prone to give cause for jealousy, are pre- 
cisely those who are most pleased at exciting it, as they invariably re- 
ceive it as an incontestable proof of affection ; while those, whose levity 
and imprudence are calculated to excite the baneful passion, deprecate 
or resent every symptom of it. The Lady Ellen would not have been 
sorry to discover some indication of an incipient jealousy in her hus- 
band towards her former suitor, and marked the absence of any such 
infirmity, as presumptive evidence of his indifference. 

‘* What a very agreeable man Windermere is!” said Mr. Meredith ; 
‘‘ and how flattered I ought to feel, Ellen, at your according me the pre- 
ference over him.” 

‘«T was just thinking so,” replied Lady Ellen, and a malicious smile 
plaved about her rosy lips. 

‘‘T am sorry that you thought so, Ellen, though it was natural that J 
should,” and Mr. Meredith looked a little uneasy. 

‘Why, to say the truth, Henry, you give me so much time for re- 
flection, that it is not to be wondered at that I indulge in it.” 

“1, Ellen, what do you mean? Why, I never leave you!” 

‘‘ Very true; but you forget that much of your time near me is passed 
in slumber. What is the difference whether you are absent or present 
in person, if you are absent in spirit? I would prefer to know that you 
were amusing yourself, or taking healthful exercise, away from me, than 
to be assured of your presence, only by hearing you snore.” 

This reproach, slight as it was, pleased not Mr. Meredith; for he was 
one of the many men, who erroneously believe that there is no necessity 
for being ceremonious with one’s wife, and who are prone to resent any 
insinuation that she is of an opposite opinion, as an insult. 

“You make no allowance, Ellen, for the effect of this warm climate, 
and the idle life, to which I have been so unused, and which I have led 
since we left England.” 

‘It is your own fault that you have led an idle life; for half the time 
wasted in siestas on the sofa in every hotel in which we have been 
sojourning, might have been agreeably and profitably employed in in- 
vestigating, instead of superficially viewing, the museums and antiqui- 
ties in which Italy is so rich.” 

‘ But you forget that these things are new to me, and that I have not 
yet acquired the tastes and pursuits of a virtuoso, or an antiquarian.” 
nN 2 
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“That they are new to you, is in my opinion, a raison de plus, for 
being interested in them, if the charge made against all your sex be 
true, that novelty in all things is a great attraction to them.” 

This first specimen of a matrimonial discussion, which like all similar 
ones, produced no favourable result in the feelings of those engaged in 
it, was interrupted by the presence of Lord Windermere, who came to 
escort them in their giro to view the beautiful environs of Naples. 

His arrival was a relief to Lady Ellen and Mr. Meredith; for both felt, 
now that once the ice was broken, the possibility, if not the inclination, 
of expressing sentiments much less agreeable, than either had ever pre- 
viously indulged in; and were glad of being saved from what they con- 
sidered a dangerous position. 

As long as the restraint induced by good breeding is not thrown 
aside, the harmony of conjugal life is safe, even though a dissimilarity 
of.opinions may exist between the parties; but the first sally of recri- 
mination, rends the veil of illusion, and all the bloom and delicacy of 
affection is for ever impaired. 

While driving over the Strada Nuova, the beauty of the scenery of 
which, drew forth exclamations of delight from Lady Ellen, Mr. Mere- 
dith questioned Lord Windermere relative to the hunting at Melton the 
a pine ses gue of capital hacks for riding to cover, and first-rate 

unters— instituted comparisons between different packs of hounds, and 
evinced a much more lively interest about the field-sports in England, 
than relative to the exciting scenery around them. al Windermere 
pointed out the objects most worthy of attention as they drove along, 
participated in the gratification experienced by the Lady Ellen, and 
turned the conversation as much as good-breeding permits, from those 
topics to which her husband was disposed wholly to confine them. 

Many were the symptoms of petulance involuntarily exhibited by 
Lady Ellen during the drive, as her husband would interrupt some 
animated description of Lord Windermere’s, by a question, or refer- 
ence to the chase; and though they escaped the observation of Mr. 
Meredith, they were noted by the marquis, who failed not to remark the 
wantof harmony between the youthful couple. The contrast offered 
by the assiduity of manner, and highly-cultivated taste of Lord Win- 
dermere, and i/ marito, was not lost on the young wife; who found 
herself frequently wondering at the blindness that could have induced 
her to reject the one, and accept the other. 

When a wife institutes comparisons injurious to him whom she has 
vowed at the altar to love, honour, and obey, she has already profaned 
the sanctity of marriage; and when the indulgence of selfishness, and 
negligence towards his wife, on the part of the husband, have provoked 
such, he must be accounted guilty of having led to the crime. Lord 
Windermere was neither a vicious nor a designing man. He had not 
sought the society of the Merediths with any intention of endeavouring 
to disturb their conjugal felicity; but being a vain man, his visit was 
paid from a motive of showing them that the Lady Ellen's rejection of 
his suit had not rendered him inconsolable, which he imagined they 
might be led to think, had he refrained from immediately renewing 
his acquaintance with them. 

Vanity often tends to produce as lamentable results as vice, if it find 
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the mind of its possessor unsupported by strict principles.’' We have 
said that Lord Windermere was a vain man: his vanity had been 
wounded by the preference accorded by Lady Ellen Meredith to his 
rival; and now that he witnessed indications of her consciousness of 
having discovered her error in her choice, he instantly determined on 
leaving no effort untried to render her still more sensible of her mis-+ 
take. Observing the taste for the romantic in which she indulged, 
and the equally visible predilection for the commonplace entertamed 
by her husband, he artfully adopted a line of conduct the most caleus 
Jated to induce her to believe, that he and he alone comprehended her 
feelings, participated in her tastes, and was constituted to secure her 
happiness. This determination was formed the very first day of their 
encounter at Naples. The success with which he doubted not it would 
be crowned, offered a salve for his wounded vanity, too tempting to be 
refused ; and an occupation to fill up the vacant hours that lately had 
fallen heavy on his hands, too agreeable to be rejected. 
He now made a constant companion in all the excursions taken b 
the Merediths, and constant guest at their table; divided his box at 
the San Carlo with them ; got up delicious luncheons in the environs, 
served when least expected ; serenades on the moonlit bay; and, in 
short, found means to render the séjour of the husband and wife so 
pleasant at Naples, that neither thought of leaving it, or contemplated 
quitting the society of him who rendered it so delightful. Lord Winder- 
mere now filled the dangerous position of an ami de maison, a position 
fraught with temptation to do wrong, and opportunity to effect it; and 
which, if not followed by actual evil, is sure to incur the worst suspi- 
cions of it, in those who witness the reprehensible familiarity to which 
it leads. Mr. Meredith, now freed from the reproach of leaving Lady 
Ellen alone, while he indulged in his noonday or evening siestas, 
abandoned himself to both sans géne ; often lulled into them by the 
sweet voice of his wife, or the sonorous one of Lord Windermere, as 
they sang duets together, or read the Italian poets aloud. When some 
fine passage in an author elicited the commendation of the Lady Ellen, 
Lord Windermere would lay down the book, and express his sympathy 
in her opinion, with an earnestness that left no doubt of its genuine- 
hess, and with an expression of countenance that would have banished 
doubt, had any‘such suspicion existed in her mind. At such moments, 
a loud snore from Mr. Meredith, would remind them that they were not 
alone, and an involuntary look of horror from his sensitive wife, would 
meet with such a glance of sympathizing pity from Lord Windermere, 
as sent the red blush to her cheek. Those were dangerous moments, 
and both felt them to be so, as a suppressed sigh heaved the 
bosom of the lady, and an unrestrained one agitated that of the gentle- 
man. Mr. Meredith did not understand Italian, a circumstance which 
offered an excuse cf which he daily, hourly, availed himself, of slum- 
bering whilst they spoke, sang, or read, in that mellifluous language, 
Nor was he sorry for being furnished with so good an excuse for ins 
dulging in this his favourite propensity, which had now gained on him 
$o much, that he would have found it difficult to resist its impulses, 
were he so disposed, which was far from being the case. Mr. Mere- 
dith was one of the many men who pass through life with much enjoy- 
ment and little pain ; for he was naturally healthy, good-tempered, and 
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had as little sensibility as imagination. Possessed of what is in general 
parlance termed a good heart, but which might more aptly be denomi- 
nated a good stomach, his humour was equal, and free from any tend- 
ency to ill-nature. Devoted to the pleasures of a good table, a 
luxurious couch, an easy carriage, and what he called a quiet life, which 
meant the absence of all exciting conversation or grave reflection, he 
was as happy as possible, and as little disposed to interrupt the en- 
joyments of those who found them in other sources. 

Such are often the men most prone to marry ; and are the least likely 
to promote the happiness of a wife, unless like themselves she is disposed 
to find contentment in the gratification of the same unretined propen- 
sities that constitute theirs. Such men seek a wife as they do a good 
dinner, and trouble themselves as little about the result, unless when 
reminded by some domestic misfortune, or intestine feud. Mr. Mere- 
dith beheld the growing intimacy between his wife and friend without 
the slightest alarm. Satisfied with the constant recollection that Lady 
Ellen had rejected the marquis to accept him, a fact which it gratified 
his amour propre to remember, he never reflected that when she had 
done so, she had as little knowledge of him, as of her other suitor ; and 
moreover had been urged into obstinacy by the cbjections of her family 
against himself, and their_as injudicious eagerness to induce her to accept 
his rival. His poverty too, when first he attached himself to her, had 
great weight with a romantic girl like Lady Ellen. She thought it 
praiseworthy and heroic to be constant to a poor admirer, and 
to refuse a rich; and the unwise counsel of her aunt, Lady Beau- 
champ, encouraged her in this error. Now that she experienced the 
difference between him, who from having been at first an ardent lover, 
had degenerated into a goodnatured but careless husband, and the ever 
attentive, and cultivated companion permitted to be her constant asso- 
ciate, she was not slow to discover the superiority of Lord Windermere ; 
and as if anxious to make ‘amends for the injustice of which she had 
been guilty, in preferring Mr. Meredith, she now endowed the former 
with all the qualities which romantic women are prone to think they 
find in their admirers, many, if not all of which, exist only in their own 
excited imaginations. There is no surer method for rendering persons 
desirous to seem possessed of certain qualities, than by attributing 
them to them. ‘ You are so full of imagination”’—‘‘ You have so 
much feeling”—and that greatest of all compliments, ‘‘ You are so dif- 
ferent from other men,” frequently, and involuntarily repeated by Lady 
Ellen to Lord Windermere, whenever a generous sentiment escaped 
his lips, had worked miracles in him; for he each day became more 
prone to indulge in such, and certainly more devoted in his attentions 
to her who praised him. 

Wholly unconscious of her danger—without a friend to warn, or a 
husband to guard, she yielded to the fascination of a flatterer, who 
might, had she accepted his proffered hand some few months be- 
fore, have become as negligent of the gift, as him on whom she had 
bestowed it; but who, piqued into assiduities, by the stimulus of 
wounded vanity, enacted the lover's part so well, as to deceive her to 
whom his attentions were devoted into a belief that he passionately, 
truly loved her. 

Men have a thousand ways of conveying this conviction to a woman’s 
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mind, without expressing it by a formal declaration, a step which a 
man of the world will carefully eschew, unless he encounters a woman 
ignorant of what is due to les convenances de société. 

The Marquis of Windermere knew that to risk an avowal of his 
flame, would be to put the object of it on her guard against him, conse- 
quently he avoided this measure, and adopted the less open, but not 
less effectual mode of paying his court, by an uninterrupted series of 
attentions, too delicate to give offence, yet too marked, to be mistaken 
by her to whom they were offered. The Lady Ellen Meredith impli- 
citly believed that she was tenderly beloved by Lord Windermere, nay, 
was gratified by the belief; though had she been questioned as to the 
proofs which led to this conviction, she could only have been able to 
refer to impassioned looks, deep sighs, broken sentences, and unremit- 
ting assiduity. While her admirer abstained from an open declaration 
of his passion, she did not consider herself blameable in permitting in- 
numerable other demonstrations of it; and while she received these de- 
monstrations with complacency, he saw no reason to despair of ulti- 
mately triumphing over her virtue, Matters stood in this state, when 
several new English arrivals at Naples, soon became initiated in the 
liaison supposed to exist between Lady Ellen Meredith and the Marquis 
of Windermere. 

‘* How blind must Meredith be!” said one. 

“* What a deucedly cool hand Windermere must be!” exclaimed a 
second, 

‘* And what a shameless woman she must be !” observed a third. 

““ Oh, they were old lovers,” said another, and 


‘On en revient toujours 4 ses premiers amours,’ 


as the old song says.” 

‘‘ Meredith is not such a fool as people imagine,” cried one of his 
old acquaintance. ‘ He has had enough of matrimony, and will not be 
sorry to get rid of his chains.” 

While these charitable comments were indulged in by their compa- 
triots, two, at least, of the persons who excited them were little con- 
scious of their existence. Mr. Meredith was as sure that he was still pre- 
ferred to Lord Windermere by his pretty wife, as he was on the day she 
had rejected his rival for him ; and yet all his acquaintances at Naples, 
at least the portion of them composed of his countrymen, proclaimed him 
either the dupe, or the accomplice of Lord Windermere. If Lady 
Ellen reflected at all on the impression likely to be entertained of her, 
which is rather doubtful, she would have stated her belief to have been 
that all the people, with whom they associated, must see how de- 
votedly attached to her Lord Windermere was, yet how pure and free 
from impropriety the attachment was. Lady Ellen was not singular in 
indulging this infatuation with regard to her position, or the notion 
that would be likely to be entertained of it by others ; for most women 
free from actual guilt, or even the intention of it, deceive themselves 
into the false belief that they will escape the suspicion. 

Lord Windermere was the only one of the three persons implicated in 
the affair who had an idea of what was likely to be said or thought of the 
business ; and, truth to say, was deterred by no honourable feeling, from 
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pursuing a line of conduct but too well calculated to confirm the evil 
suspicions entertained by so many of his acquaintance. 

Lady Ellen Meredith’s reputation became the by-word, the jest of all 
Naples, while those who reviled, received her with the demonstrations 
of as much respect as if her virtue had never been questioned. 

‘* As long as she is countenanced by her husband,” said they, ‘* we 
can have no excuse for not behaving to her as usual.” A mode of rea- 
soning, founded on a ite of immorality highly prejudicial to the true 
interests of society ; offering as it were a premium for the successful du- 
plicity of the wile, who adding artifice to vice, first wrongs, and then 
dupes her husband: or to the dishonourable connivance, or supine 
negligence of the husband, who sanctions the sins, or is ignorant of the 
shame entailed on him by her whose honour he should have defended 
as his dearest possession. 

At this period, the uncle of Lady Ellen Meredith, Mr. Mortimer, 
arrived at Naples, and soon became au fait of the reports in circulation 
against his niece, and sensible of the dangerous position in which she 
was placed. 

“<The Marquis of Windermere lives altogether with you, I observe,” 
said he to Lady Ellen, two or three days after his arrival. 

** We see a good deal of him,” was her reply. 

** And I am sure you now agree with me, that he is a very pleasant 

rson.”” 

‘‘ Yes; indeed, uncle, I have often thought since we have been 
here, how judicious your commendations of him were.”’ 

‘* You samuel you? what a pity it is you did not find this out 
some eight or nine months ago! But do you know, niece, I do not 
think my commendations were judicious ?” 

**How! have you changed your opinion of him, uncle ?” 

‘In some respects, perhaps, I have; but the reason that I think my 
commendations were not judicious is, that I am persuaded that bad 1 
dispraised him, and applauded Meredith, Lord Windermere might have 
been this day your husband.” 

Lady Ellen sighed deeply, but unconsciously, and the sigh was not 
unremarked by her uncle. 

* Nevertheless,” resumed he, “ although I approved Lord Winder- 
mere for the husband of my niece, I do not approve him as her ad- 
mirer, now that she is the wife of another.” 

Lady Ellen Meredith's cheeks became tinged with the brightest red. 
‘** You are so—so odd—so strange in your notions,” murmured she. 

‘* No, not so odd, nor so strange neither; for I dare say most uncles 
have, like me, an objection to their nieces having an admirer, unless it 
be les Curés, who are said to sanction their nieces having one, at least; 
but charity begins at home.” 

“ T really donot know what you mean, uncle.” 

“Then you must be less quick of apprehension than usual, Ellen, or 
else your Signoras in Italy have accustomed you to the custom of married 
ladies having cavaliert serventi; for what I mean is,' that Lord Win- 
dermere appears to occupy that place with you, and all the English at 
Naples are commenting on it in a very spiteful manner.” 

“Good Heavens! is it possible that people can be so very ill- 
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natured, so very unjust, as to find cause for censure in a woman’s re- 
re the common civilities of a man who is the friend of her hus- 
ban ? . 

*« And are you so very inexperienced, niece, as to think that a young 
and pretty woman can have a man following her about all day, and sit- 
ting by her all the evening, without people thinking that a more than 
e:dinary or tolerated attachment exists between them ?” 

‘But surely when a woman’s husband, her lawful protector sees 
nothing to condemn in such attentions, no one else has a right to ques- 
tion the propriety of her conduct ?” 

‘¢ But her husband may be a knave or a fool, and in either case he 
is unfit to be her protector, and people, though they may have no right, 
will, nevertheless, take the liberty without it, of passing very severe 
comments.” 

‘¢ Comments which those who know their own honour and integrity 
can despise,” and Lady Ellen looked the indignation she felt. 

“« And what will they gain by despising popular opinion, niece ?” 

‘They will gain their own self-respect by asserting their independ- 
ence.” 

‘* A sentiment worthy of your aunt Beauchamp, Ellen.” 

Now, as Lady Ellen knew that Mr. Mortimer held her aunt Beau- 
champ’s opinions in utter contempt, nothing could be better calcu- 
lated to offend her than the allusion made by him to the resem- 
blance between the sentiment she had just expressed and those of that 
lady, and consequently nothing could more ddapste her to respect his 
advice or to adopt it. People seldom reflect on the necessity of 
avoiding every thing that can wound or offend, when: they bestow 
counsel ; for, however well-meant may be the motive of giving it, the 
receiver rarely accepts it with the satisfaction with which it is given ; 
and a sense of superiority implied by the adviser, predisposes the 
advised, even shbaglreontieced of the value of the unpalatable potion, 
to reject it. The truth of this assertion was now proved by the mode 
in which Lady Ellen replied to her uncle. 

‘“‘} hope,” said she, bridling up as people call it, when a person 
holds up his or her head in a more elevated position than usual,—* I 
hope that my sentiments may always be worthy of my aunt Beauchamp, 
and then I shall have nothing to reproach myself with ;” and she walked 
out of the room with an air of offended dignity, that would not have 
disgraced the prima donna of St. Carlo, in her grandest réle. 

‘‘ Whew!” muttered Mr. Mortimer. ‘So, so, madame ma niéce, 
you are angry, are you? then the affair is more grave than I imagined ; 
for when a woman gets angry, not with herself for giving cause for 
scandal, but with those who draw natural, though not perhaps kind in- 
ferences from her conduct, it is a certain sign she isin danger. I have 
alarmed her, however, and that may do some good. What fools wo- 
men are to be sure!” continued he, thinking aloud. ‘ Here is this 
silly girl quarrelling with me because, forsooth, I disapprove of her 
flirtation with Lord Windermere, when only a few months ago she was 
ready to wage war with me, because I wished herto marry him. Give 
a woman her head, and she will be sure to run against a post. Here is 
this niece of mine—who, less than a year ago, fancied she could not live 
unless wedded to Meredith—now as tired of his drowsy habits, and 
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selfish indulgence in the creature comforts, as ever she was of a worn- 
out robe or a faded ribbon; and I'll be bound fancying herself as much 
smitten withWindermere, as she before believed herself to be with Mere- 
dith. But I must keep her from falling into a scrape after all, even though 
it be against her will.” 

That evening, Mr. Mortimer made one of the party at dinner 
with the Merediths; and as usual, Mr. Meredith, soon after coffee, 
extended himself on a sofa, and resigned himself to the influence 
of sleep. Mr. Mortimer felt that he was de trop in the room, and 
Lord Windermere and Lady Ellen looked as if they were equally 
convinced of this fact. The lady walked into the balcony (balconies, 
par parenthése, are useful resources on such occasions), and bent her 
head over the fragrant flowers placed there. Lord Windermere was not 
slow in following her;:; and Mr. Mortimer heard them converse on the 
softening effect of moonlight on the feelings in tones so sentimental, as 
to convince him that theirs owned the influence of it, at that moment. 
Now Mr. Mortimer, be it known to my readers, was, like many other 
sexagenarians, subject to attacks of pain in his face and ears, that 
rendered him very fearful of exposing himself to the night air, even in 
the mild and genial climate of Naples ; consequently, though most de- 
sirous to interrupt the ¢éte-d-¢éte on the balcony, he dared not venture 
out on it. Finding, however, that Lady Ellen and Lord Windermere 
seemed determined to remain there and enjoy their privacy, he left the 
room, and putting on his great-coat and cloak, and tying a silk hand- 
kerchief over his ears, under his hat, he returned ; and, to the surprise 
and dissatisfaction of the occupants of the balcony, took his station 
there beside them. The ludicrous figure he presented, might have pro- 
voked the laughter of even the most serious; and, as he held a hand- 
kerchief to his mouth to exclude the air, he offered one of the most 
rueful objects imaginable. But neither his niece nor her admirer were 
disposed for mirth. They had been indulging in sentimental rhapsodies 
on sympathy of soul and unison of tastes, until they had worked them- 
selves up into the belief, that they stood apart from the generality of 
human beings, and were by far too refined, and too spiritualized, to be 
understood, except by each other. 

They ceased speaking, when Mr. Mortimer joined them, but their 
looks were eloquent. The moonbeams at that moment fell on the 
beautiful face of Lady Ellen, giving to her finely-chiselled forehead the 
snowy tint of a marble statue. Her luxuriant tresses bound round her 
small head, and her white dress falling in folds to her feet, added to the 
resemblance. Lord Windermere’s eyes were fixed on her face with an 
expression of such undisguised and passionate admiration, as could 
leave no doubt of his sentiments on whoever chanced to behold him ; 
and Lady Ellen’s eyes were turned to the heavens as if to search in the 
mystic disk of the moon, the secrets of futurity. 

“1 think I heard you both speaking of the softening effect of moon- 
light on the feelings,” said he, with a rueful glance at that luminary. 
** Now for my part, I think it hardens the feelings confoundedly ; for 
hang me, if ever I felt less softened than at this very moment. And as 
to the pleasantry of this scene, which you have been enjoying for the 
last hour, why it is enough to give any body the chronic rheumatism, or 
a fit of the ague.” 
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So saying, he entered the saloon, removed his wrappings, and com- 
fortably took possession of the second sofa, precisely vis-a-vis to the 
one occupied by Mr. Meredith, 

The Marquis of Windermere and Lady Ellen soon after left the bal- 
cony, looked at each sofa, tenanted by a noisy sleeper, and then at 
each other, with glances of tender commiseration. 

** Will you read to me?” asked Lady Ellen. 

“If you wish it. You know your wishes are laws tome. Shall it 
be Dante ?” 

‘“‘ If you please; I am sad to-night, and disposed to hear something 
grave.” 

“You are sad! Oh! Lady Ellen, do not indulge in sadness, it 
would make you too—too dangerous.”’ 

Lady Ellen blushed, and averted her eyes from the impassioned gaze 
of her admirer, and he took up a volume of Dante, and having looked 
over a few of its pages, commenced reading the beautiful episode of 
Francesca de Rimini. As the soft melodious voice of Lord Win- 
dermere pronounced the following passage, Mr. Mortimer, who only 
feigned sleep, and perfectly understood Italian, thought it not a little 
analogous to the position of the reader and Lady Ellen. 
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“‘ Ma se a conoscar Ja prima radice 
Del nostro amor tu hai cotanto affetto, 
Faro, come colui, che piange, e dice. 
Noi legge vamo un giorno, per diletto, 
Di Lancilotto, come amor lo strinse 
Soli eravamo, e senza alcun sospetto. 
Per piu fiate gli occhi ci sospinse 
Quelia lettura, e scolorocci viso : 
Ma solo un punto fu quel, che ci vinse. 
Quando leggemmo il disiato riso 
Esser baciato da contanto amante, 
Questi, che mai, da me non fia diviso 
La bocca mi bacio tutto tremante :” 


Here Mortimer, alarmed no less by the tremulous tone of Lord 
Windermere’s reading, than by the visible emotion of Lady Ellen, lest a 
similar dénouement to that which the marquis was reading, might occur, 
yawned aloud, rose from the sofa, and pronounced the concluding line 
of the poem, 

“ Quel giorno piti non vi legemmo avante,” 


in a mock heroic style, ludicrously contrasted by the sentimental one of 
Lord Windermere. 

Lady Ellen looked, and felt embarrassed; and the marquis, though 
he endeavoured to conceal his displeasure at the interruption, betrayed 
it by his heightened colour and flashing eyes. The book was laid 
down, and a pointed reference to the lateness of the hour from Mr. 
Mortimer, led to Lord Windermere’s taking leave. Lady Ellen, who 
dreaded a lecture from her uncle, also withdrew, leaving him alone with 
her sleeping caro sposo. Mr. Mortimer looked at him as he lay su- 
peer stretched on the sofa, giving proof of his proximity only by occa- 
sional snores. 

‘* You are a pleasant fellow !” ejaculated he; “a nice guardian to a 
handsome young wife, with as strong a spice of coquetry in her nature, 
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as in that of any of her troublesome sex. Yes, you resemble a sleeps 
ing partner in a bank. You take no trouble, but trust your credit and 
your property at the discretion of others, "Twould serve you right, 
you indolent blockhead, were you to meet with the fate of so many Be- 
nedicks, who leave creatures only just out of their nurseries In positions 
fraught with danger, and are then surprised at what follows.” 

He approached the sleeper; called him several times, but in vain; 
and at length was compelled to shake him by the shoulder. 

“« What's the matter ?—where are Ellen and Windermere ?—-why have 
you awakened me ?” 

**T have awakened you that we might have some serious conver- 
sution together.” 

‘* Well, let it be short, ‘dear Nunky, if thou lovest me,’ for J am 
half asleep, and well-disposed to seek my pillow, for that sofa is some- 
what of the hardest.” 

‘“‘The subject, Mr. Meredith, on which I consider it my duty to 
speak to you, is one of such grave import to you, and of such dear 
interest to me, that it cannot be discussed quickly.” 

‘* Why, what then can it be about? Any bad news from England 2” 

“No!” 

“Then I am sure I cannot even guess what the subject can be.” 

** Your blindness, your infatuation surprise me. Can it be pos- 
sible that, unmindful of the danger to which you expose her, you leave 
your young and inexperienced wife in the daily, hourly society of Lord 
Windermere, heedless of the censorious observations made on her and 
you, until her reputation and your honour have become the topic for 
scandal in every English circle at Naples ?” 

** What! Lady Ellen’s reputation, my honour called in question ? 
You astonish, you confound me; but you must surely be in jest, you 
cannot be serious ?” 

“ This is no subject for jesting ? what I have told you is the fact.” 

* Only let me know the man who has presumed to question either her 
honour or mine, and I will pe 

“Call him out, I suppose. This is the usual mode of silencing re- 
ports; but I never knew it to answer.” 

** How is it possible such a calumny could have been circulated? We 
who are so fondly attached to each other, who have been so few months 
married, and who. are inseparable, for you must observe that I never 
leave her.” 

** It would perhaps be better if you did sometimes, rather than to remain 
whole hours—yes, Mr. Meredith, whole hours—fast asleep in her presence; 
leaving her to enjoy the dangerous contrast afforded by the attentions 
and conversation of an agreeable man who keeps himself wide awake.” 

‘“* But it is known to every one that my wife refused Windermere 
because she preferred me, This fact should surely disarm malice and 
silence slander. Had she preferred him she might have married him; 
bat having preferred me, is it at all likely that she would now, when 
morality, virtue, every thing, forbid it; but, above all, her attachment 
} oT it likely, I ask, that she could now be suspected of loving 
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“When she accorded the preference to vou, Mr. Meredith, you for- 
get that she knew little of you except through the casual intercourse 
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afforded by a ball, a concert, or the crush-room at the opera, and of Lord 
Windermere she knew rather less. The injudicious, because angrily 
expressed opposition to your suit, which her parents offered, and the 
secret encouragement she met with from my poor foolish sister, Lady 
Beauchamp, excited a girlish fancy for you, who were her first declared 
admirer, in my niece’s breast, into a fame which, like a fire of straw, 
would have quickly died away without such fuel had been added to it. 
The efforts and recommendations of her family to induce her to accept 
Windermere produced precisely the contrary effect which they intend- 
ed; so that her marriage with you can no more be attributed to a real 
bond fide affection on her part, than her rejection of him can be traced 
to any personal dislike.” 

“« Allow me to——”’ 

“7 will allow nothing until you have heard me. Well then, to re- 
sume. She carries her point; marries you; comes abroad; and you, 
instead of being her cheerful companion, her attentive husband, and 
her watchful guardian, become, if not indifferent, careless, and if not 
unkind, negligent. You sleep whole hours, leaving her either totally 
alone to reflect on the difference of a lover and a husband); or in the 
still more dangerous position of a ¢éte-d-téte with a very fine young 
man, to grow even more fully aware of the contrast.” 

“Good Heavens ! you do not mean to say that Lord Windermere has 
forgotten—has violated the rights of hospitality ?” 

“ If he has not, you have not been the obstacle, for you have 
certainly given him every opportunity.” 

“ But my wife—Lady Ellen—surely she never would—never 
could os 

‘‘ Why are you to expect my niece to be ‘ that faultless monster 
that the world ne’er saw ?’ Like all young women, she prizes admiration, 
attention, and an agreeable companion. You have ceased to offer to 
her any of these agrémens ; and have negligently, unwisely, permitted 
another to supply them.” 

‘“ How could I think, how could I dream that she who preferred me 
could ever bestow athought on another; and that other, one whom she 
had rejected for me ?” 

“* Yet most men might have thought of this possibility, Mr. Meredith, 
and even those who slept not half so much as you might have dreamt of 
it. The fact is, your vanity led you into the error you have committed ; 
fortunately it is not too late to be retrieved.” 

** What shall I—what can J do?” 

*“‘ Follow my advice, and all will yet be well.” 

‘* | will leave Naples to-morrow; take her away from the society of 
Windermere.” 

‘* And by sodoing commit a greater folly than the previous one. To 
tear her away thus abruptly from the society of one with whom you have 
permitted her to live on habits of constant intercourse, would not only 
be sure to excite a livelier interest for him in her mind, but would con- 
firm every evil report in circulation here on the subject.” 

““ What then is to be done? I am wretched—I am miserable.” 

“You might in a short time have been rendered both ; but at present 
I see no cause for despair. Abandon the habit of sleeping on sofas and 
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chairs; show the same attention to your own young and pretty wife 
that you would imagine it necessary to show to the young and pretty 
wife of any of your acquaintance. In short, behave towards her as Lord 
Windermere does. You cannot have a better model for delicate atten- 
tions on which to form yourself.” 

Meredith writhed under this sarcasm: but Mr. Mortimer was not a 
man to spare the feelings of another. 

‘‘ Betray no symptom of suspicion, and never forget that as yet your 
wife is innocent of any thing except an almost unconscious flirtation, 
into which your folly has Jed her; and Windermere only culpable of a 
weakness in yielding to a temptation that few could resist, to love, or to 
fancy he loves, a woman whose constant society you have left him to 
enjoy. You must enter the lists with him to win again the pre- 
ference once allotted to you over him by my niece, and I must endea- 
vour to find the means of conquering any predilection she may be dis- 
posed to entertain for him.” 

“If you can accomplish this, how happy, how ‘grateful you will 
make me !” 

‘* What strange animals men are, Meredith! Half an hour ago you 
slept careless and contented, ignorant that danger menaced! now you 
begin to know the value of the possession you then appreciated so ill 
that you guarded it not.” 

** ] see, I feel my error, and if indeed I have not irretrievably lost 
Ellen’s affection—oh ! there is bitterness in the thought—I will ” 

“ Be more attentive, n'est ce pas? En attendant, follow my in- 
structions. Instead of sleeping on your sofa, to-morrow, let us play a 
parti of écarté, This will keep you awake, keep my niece and Lord 
Windermere from sentimentalizing on the balcony, me from catching a 
cold by enacting the triste réle of a Marplot on the said balcony. 
These points are something gained. Leave the rest to chance.” 

‘You surely jest! What, propose cards to a man whose feelings 
are tortured as mine are? Never was there so puerile, so (permit me 
to say) ridiculous a project, and never was there any one less disposed 
to follow it than I am, under the present excitement of my mind.” 

** Do not be obstinate, follow my counsel in this point, and I venture 
to pronounce that you will have no cause to repent it.” 

“* Well, for this once I yield to your advice, though I confess I can- 
not comprehend its advantage.” 

Mr. Meredith sought his pillow that night with a heavy heart: and 
was rejoiced to find that Lady Ellen was asleep, as he dreaded ex- 
posing to her the state of his mind. Long did he brood over the come 
munication made to him by Mr. Mortimer ; and bitterly did he accuse 
himself for having by his supineness, exposed his wife not only to cen- 
sure, but to positive danger. It required no slight exertion of his self- 
control, to conceal, the next day, the anxiety and agits:ion that 
reigned in his breast ; for now that his eyes were opened, ':« :emarked 
with many a jealous pang, the assiduities of Lord Windermere, and the 
complacency with which they were received, and felt astonished that 
they had hitherto escaped his observation. He ceased not, during the 
many hours, which he fancied interminable, to observe every incident, 
however trivial, that tended to confirm the suspicions now excited, and 
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was frequently on the point of betraying the anger to which they gave 
birth. 

Evening at length came ; and when Mr. Meredith, from habit, moved 
towards the sofa, where he had been wont to enjoy his siesta, and 
Lady Ellen and her admirer looked sentimentally towards the balcony, 
Mr. Mortimer said, 

«« Come, come, Meredith, let us have a game of cards. It is much 
better than sleeping on the sofa, or catching cold on the balcony, as I 
did last night.” 

Lord Windermere looked as if he wished the proposer of cards a 
thousand miles off, and Lady Ellen declared that she did not know a single 
game. Meredith half-yawned something expressive of his indifference 
about play, but his willingness to do any thing agreeable to Mr. Mortimer, 
who declared that ke would instruct his niece in macao, a game so easily 
and quickly acquired, that even a child could learn it in five minutes. 
The reluctance of Lord Windermere and Lady Ellen was overruled by 
the pertinacity with which the uncle of the latter, adhered to his desire ; 
and the party sat down to cards. Guinea stakes were proposed by 
Mr. Mortimer, and assented to by the other two gentlemen, while the 
lady perfectly ignorant of the game, was placed under the guidance 
of her uncle. At first, she paid little attention to the play, nor did 
Lord Windermere enter into it with much more animation; but 
when, after a few rounds, he became the dealer, with a small pile of 
gold before him, Mr. Mortimer with pleasure remarked, that instead of, 
as hitherto, keeping his eyes constantly fixed on the beautiful face 
of Lady Ellen, they were employed in looking at the cards. She, too, 
when having three successive times been dealt an eight, and conse- 
quently been paid twice the amount of her stake by the dealer, began 
to take much more interest in the game, and evinced with childish joy 
her satisfaction at having been so successful. A nine was now dealt to 
her, and her gaiety increased; she impatiently held out her small 
white hand to receive the trifling amount of the sum she had risked, her 
eyes sparkling, and her cheeks blushing with the gratification of the 
new passion which had been awakened in her mind; and as the uncle 
marked the added beauty given by the unwonted excitement to her 
face, and glanced at Lord Windermere, to notice whether he also ob- 
served it, he detected an expression of dissatisfaction almost amounting 
to dislike in his countenance, as his eyes were turned on her face. He 
continued to lose, and evinced such evident symptoms of discompo- 
sure at his ill luck, as to render him perfectly unamiable, in spite of his 
efforts to master his ill humour. It became apparent that Lady Ellen 
remarked the change effected by play on her admirer; fur she looked 
at him from time to time, as his cheek flushed, and he bit his nether 
lip, with no less astonishment than disapprobation, 

At length fortune changed, and the pyramid of gold which Lad 
Ellen had won, and to which she had frequently pointed with childish 
exultation, began to crumble away; as dealing the cards she enriched 
all the others, and impoverished herself. She now began to exhibit 
certain evidences of anger, and then became much incensed, when 
Lord Windermere, forgetful in the excitement of gambling, of the bien- 
scance of un homme comme u faut, and the role of an admirer, 
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chairs; show the same attention to your own young and pretty wife 
that you would imagine it necessary to show to the young and pretty 
wife of any of your acquaintance. In short, behave towards her as Lord 
Windermere does. You cannot have a better model for delicate atten- 
tions on which to form yourself.” 

Meredith writhed under this sarcasm: but Mr. Mortimer was not a 
man to spare the feelings of another. 

” Betray no symptom of suspicion, and never forget that as yet your 
wife is innocent of any thing except an almost unconscious flirtation, 
into which your folly has led he ; and Windermere only culpable of a 
weakness in yielding to a temptation that few could resist, to love, or to 
fancy he loves, a woman whose constant society you have left him to 
enjoy. You must enter the lists with him to win again the pre- 
ference once allotted to you over him by my niece, and I must endea- 
vour to find the means of conquering any predilection she may be dis- 
posed to entertain for him.” 

“i you can accomplish this, how happy, how ‘grateful you will 
make me !” 

‘** What strange animals men are, Meredith! Half an hour ago you 
slept careless and contented, ignorant that danger menaced! now you 
begin to know the value of the possession you then appreciated so ill 
that you guarded it not.’ 

*« | see, I feel my error, and if indeed I have not irretrievably lost 
Ellen’s affection—oh ! there is bitterness in the thought—I will y 

“‘ Be more attentive, n'est ce pas? En attendant, follow my in- 
structions. Instead of sleeping on your sofa, to-morrow, let us play a 
parti of écarté, This will keep you awake, ‘keep my niece and Lord 
Windermere from sentimentalizing on the balcony, me from catching a 
cold by enacting the triste réle of a Marplot on the said balcony. 
These points are something gained. Leave the rest to chance.” 

** You surely jest! What, propose cards to a man whose feelings 
are tortured as mine are? Never was there so puerile, so (permit me 
to say) ridiculous a project, and never was there any one less disposed 
to follow it than I am, under the present excitement of my mind.” 

** Do not be obstinate, follow my counsel in this point, and I venture 
to pronounce that you will have no cause to repent it.’ 

** Well, for this once I yield to your advice, though I confess I can- 
not comprehend its advantage.’ 

Mr. Meredith sought his pillow that night with a heavy heart: and 
was rejoiced to find “that Lady Ellen was asleep, as he dreaded ex- 
posing to her the state of his mind. Long did he brood over the com- 
munication made to him by Mr. Mortimer ; and bitterly did he accuse 
himself for having by his supineness, exposed his wife not only to cen- 
sure, but to positive danger. It required no slight exertion of his self- 
control, to conceal, the next day, the anxiety and agitation that 
reigned in his breast ; for now that his eyes were opened, he remarked 
with many a jealous pang, the assiduities of Lord Windermere, and the 
complacency with which they were received, and felt astonished that 
they had hitherto escaped his observation. He ceased not, during the 
many hours, which he fancied interminable, to observe every incident, 
however trivial, that tended to confirm the suspicions now excited, and 
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was frequently on the point of betraying the anger to which they gave 
birth. 

Evening at length came ; and when Mr. Meredith, from habit, moved 
towards the sofa, where he had been wont to enjoy his siesta, and 
Lady Ellen and her admirer looked sentimentally towards the balcony, 
Mr. Mortimer said, 

‘« Come, come, Meredith, let us have a game of cards. It is much 
better than sleeping on the sofa, or catching cold on the balcony, as I 
did Jast night.” 

Lord Windermere looked as if he wished the proposer of cards a 
thousand miles off, and Lady Ellen declared that she did not know a single 
game. Meredith half-yawned something expressive of his indifference 
about play, but his willingness to do any thing agreeable to Mr. Mortimer, 
who declared that ke would instruct his niece in macao,a game so easily 
and quickly acquired, that even a child could learn it in five minutes. 
The reluctance of Lord Windermere and Lady Ellen was overruled by 
the pertinacity with which the uncle of the latter, adhered to his desire ; 
and the party sat down to cards. Guinea stakes were proposed by 
Mr. Mortimer, and assented to by the other two gentlemen, while the 
lady perfectly ignorant of the game, was placed under the guidance 
of her uncle. At first, she paid little attention to the play, nor did 
Lord Windermere enter into it with much more animation; but 
when, after a few rounds, he became the dealer, with a small pile of 
gold before him, Mr. Mortimer with pleasure remarked, that instead of, 
as hitherto, keeping his eyes constantly fixed on the beautiful face 
of Lady Ellen, they were employed in looking at the cards. She, too, 
when having three successive times been dealt an eight, and conse- 
quently been paid twice the amount of her stake by the dealer, began 
to take much more interest in the game, and evinced with childish joy 
her satisfaction at having been so successful. A nine was now dealt to 
her, and her gaiety increased; she impatiently held out her small 
white hand to receive the trifling amount of the sum she had risked, her 
eyes sparkling, and her cheeks blushing with the gratification of the 
new passion which had been awakened in her mind; and as the uncle 
marked the added beauty given by the unwonted excitement to her 
face, and glanced at Lord Windermere, to notice whether he also ob- 
served it, he detected an expression of dissatisfaction almost amounting 
to dislike in his countenance, as his eyes were turned on her face. He 
continued to lose, and evinced such evident symptoms of discompo- 
sure at his ill luck, as to render him perfectly unamiable, in spite of his 
efforts to master his ill humour. It became apparent that Lady Ellen 
remarked the change effected by play on her admirer; fur she looked 
at him from time to time, as his cheek flushed, and he bit his nether 
lip, with no less astonishment than disapprobation. 

At length fortune changed, and the pyramid of gold which Lad 
Ellen had won, and to which she had frequently pointed with childish 
exultation, began to crumble away; as dealing the cards she enriched 
all the others, and impoverished herself. She’ now began to exhibit 
certain evidences of anger, and then became much incensed, when 
Lord Windermere, forgetful in the excitement of gambling, of the bien- 
scance of un homme comme il faut, and the réle of an admirer, 
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evinced more desire to receive his winnings from the fair loser, than did 
even Mr. Mortimer. 

Mr. Meredith was the only one of the three men who did not re- 
mind her that he had won from her, and she remarked this with some- 
thing like a feeling of gratitude. But how did this feeling increase when, 
towards the close of the evening, having lost not only the large sum she 
had previously won, but all the money she possessed, her husband utter- 
ing a well-timed compliment that one so favoured by Nature, could not 
expect to be equally so by Fortune, who being blind, could not see her 
whom she persecuted, placed before her all the gold from his pile, and 
afterwards declined accepting payment when he won from her. She 
contrasted the conduct of Mr. Meredith, with that of Lord Windermere, 
glanced from the countenance of the one to the other, and observed, 
that while that of the former exhibited good temper and serenity, that 
of the latter was flushed by excitement, and lighted up by avarice. 
She asked herself whether this could be the same face that only a few 
hours previously, had beamed with softness and sentiment: and turned 
from the contemplation, perfectly cured of her growing predilection for 
its owner. 

But determined that her cure should be complete, Mr. Mortimer in- 
creased the stakes, which consequently added to the excitement of Lord 
Windermere, until he displayed such an ill-bred exultation when his 
avarice was gratified by winning, and such ill humour when it was de- 
feated, that totally unconscious that she herself had exhibited the 
same defect, though in a less degree, she conceived a positive dislike 
to him, which became so evident that her uncle gave sundry glances of 
satisfaction to Mr. Meredith. 

The marquis as he undressed at a late hour, to seek his pillow, con- 
fessed to himself, that although Lady Ellen was very beautiful, he 
should never again think her so, after having seen her unfeminine pas- 
sion for play, her odious love of money, and the mauvaise maniére with 
which she lost or won. 

‘* No,” said he to himself, the illusion is over, “‘ I am glad she is not 
my wife—I never could fancy her again, and so allons to Palermo.” 

The Lady Ellen Meredith heard of his departure the next day with- 
out regret ;_ and reflecting on the change in her sentiments towards him, 
whispered to herself, ‘‘ If play can render a person so disagreeable, as 
it made him, it ought to be avoided. No, I will never gamble again.” 

A resolution to which she steadily adhered. 

The English at Naples wondered for three whole days, why Lord 
Windermere departed so abruptly. They were during that period 
divided in conjectures whether any disagreeable detection had been 
made, or whether, discovering his passion to be hopeless, the lover had 
fled in despair. The greater number adopted the first supposition, and 
this was strengthened by the unusual attention of Mr. Meredith to 
his wife, which they charitably pronounced to be exhibited expressly to 
prevent suspicion. 

Mr. Meredith was never afterwards known to sleep out of bed, or his 
wife to sentimentalize. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A PHYSICIAN.—NO. I. 


THE HYPOCHONDRIAC. — 


“ Crudelis ubique 
Luctus, ubique pavor, et plurima Martis imago.” 
Vino. En, 2, v. 368, 


No bore is so truly pas apkarg as the bore hypochondriacal, whether 
the unfortunate victim who is laid under the most serious of all con- 
tributions, namely, that of listening to complaints of diseased feelings, 
be an ordinary acquaintance, or the medical adviser of the wretched 
invalid. Jt is in vain even for the doctor to plead other engagements, 
in order to escape from the thousand times told tale of BE A ob If 
his patient be of the masculine gender, he is held by a button, which 
he must either lose, or consent to listen; if of the tender sex, the 
thin and blanched hand is laid upon his forearm; and when we re- 
flect that the fair complainant is labouring under the dread of death, 
with an unconqterable passion for life, robbed, as it apparently is to 
her, of all that can prove the least productive of enjoyment, who can 
find heart enough to cut short the thread of her details. If we refuse 
to listen, how much pleasure do we mar ; for in analyzing the feelings 
of the hypochondriac, we cannot avoid concluding, that if sympathy 
be a balm to suffering, his complainings, to a certain degree, must be 
productive of pleasure. They sooth his morbid feelings; and, in find- 
ing a gratification from detailing his griefs, he seeks every opportunity 
of doing so: it is evident also, that in spite of all his repinings, the 
hypochondriac has an insupportable aversion to be relieved of the bur- 
den which oppresses him. He loves to sit under the cloud which over- 
shadows his mind, and to court that morbid excess of apprehension, 
which imbitters his existence. He turns his eyes from the numerous 
comforts which balance the evils of mortality, and dashes from his lip 
the cordial which Providence has bestowed to refresh man in his weary 
pilgrimage. 

It is a curious fact, that although the hypochondriac is miserable if 
he is not under medical management, yet he rarely follows any advice 
which is given him. He is, in fact, in a worse predicament than Tan- 
talus—he longs for that which is set before him, but nevertheless, refuses 
it when he has the power of possession. 

I was led into these reflections from the perusal of the following note, 
which I received this morning from the Hon. Mrs. ——: 

‘“« My dear Sir, 

“T have been quite observant of your advice—but I took only one 

ill. Was that right? : ; . ; > ° ‘ ‘ 

o you approve of calves’ jelly warm? Do you approve at all of 
light puddings—bread, rice, or tapioca? Is fish good? or is meat 
the best of all? I passed a good night, and am in better spirits this 
morning. 





* Yours sincerely, 
‘““Mary ——.” 
This lady is one of a genus, who spend their lives in the contemplation 
of their physical ailments, in whom the doubling of a rose-leaf under 
them becomes a source’of ‘uncomfortableness, who fear every thing, 
and hope nothing, lengthen the duration of disease by repining over its 
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miseries, shorten life from the dread of its termination, and with 
« trembling hands involuntarily shake the sand of the glass in which 
their hours are numbered.”* I have known this lady many years, and 
I highly estimate the goodness of her heart, whilst lamenting the misery 
which her hypochondriacal habits have entailed upon her. She is nae 
turally kind and affectionate ; but her amiability has been overwhelmed 
by her disease. Thisis not, indeed, wonderful ; for nothing so much as 
the constant sensation of bodily pain, augmented by excessive suscep- 
tibility of feeling, tends to sour the temper and to foster pettishness and 
irascibility: it even flings a thick veil over the better qualities of the 
heart. 

The Hon, Mrs. —— is never without dear doctor this, or dear doctor 
that at her elbow ; she is ever on the confines of health, but never en- 
ters the territory; is always better, but never well; when one symptom 
is combated, another rises up to occupy her attention; unlike spirits 
from the vasty deep, they come and depart at her command; but, 
although like a magician, she raises spectres, and even conjures up 
the demons who form the vanguard of the arch enemy, yet, no one 
trembles more at the terrors of his approach. 

The Hon, Mrs. , was an only child, and an heiress, consequently 
she grew up a spoiled young lady. Accomplishments were not insisted 
upon as a part of education, and much less the faculties of her mind 
overstrained in any degree, and, having a handsome carriage at com- 
mand, she was rarely permitted to exercise her limbs; thus her health 
necessarily suffered. She became nervous, hysterical, and dyspeptic ; 
and, before she arrived at fifty years of age, being left a widow, she 
settled into a complete hypochondriac. As Mrs. —— was never 
taught the necessity of endeavouring to contribute to the happiness of 
others, the loss of her husband, and the society which he cultivated and 
drew around him, reduced her to a condition almost of sclitariness, than 
which nothing predisposes more powerfully to hypochondriasis. Al- 
though she has a shoal of idle servants, and abounds with the means 
of rendering life happy, yet she prefers to live alone, because the pre 
sence of even relatives, in her elegant mansion, would put her out of her 
way, and interrupt that routine of each day, which is the history of her life. 

She rises early in the morning, because dear Doctor assures 
her that the morning air will assist the efficacy of his prescriptions : 
but her walk thrice round Portman-square, before breakfast, does not 
keep off a host of blue devils, which ever greet her waking moments. 
Like the gnomes of the Rape of the Lock, each has his peculiar province. 
One pierces with his forked tail, the supra-orbital nerve, and megrim 
fixes there; another whips her shoulder with a knotted scourge, caus- 
ing that pain which is a sure indication of diseased liver; a third digs 
into a joint, exciting pangs to which those of gout or rheumatism are a 
bagatelle; a fourth has even the temerity to descend into the stomach, 
and blow it up to a spasmodico-flatulent condition ; whilst numbers 
turn the brain’upside down ; or reckless, pinch the nerves, exulting in the 
tremblings, faintings, vertigoes, palpitations, burning heats, and in- 
tolerable alarms, which their mischievous pranks awaken in the mind, 
and the bodily frame of the fair invalid. 

Dear Doctor is sent for to listen to the daily tale. The hard- 
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ness and distention of the stomach surely indicates some organic disease 
there? What must she eat, to prevent the sensation of weight and 
oppression? She turns to the window, in order that the doctor may 
see clearly how sallow she is, and the flushings that rise to her face. 
Does he think that the pain over the left eye indicates apoplexy ? What is 
the reason that she cannot read for a minute without experiencing a 
sensation of confusion; a noise as if a kettle was boiling in her ears? 
She really begins to think that her head must be a steam-engine; that 
little boys are setting off balloons in her stomach; she fears she will bee 
come insane; she is doomed to die in a madhouse. Nevertheless, al- 
though her spirits are suffering under an intolerable anxiety, yet, ‘“‘ You 
know, dear Dr. ,»” would the poor invalid exclaim, “ no person is 
so lively as | am when I am well.” The doctor prescribes, and takes 
his leave, delighted to escape for a few hours from a torment, almost in- 
supportable, yet inseparable from his professional life. 

Such details as these, ludicrous in appearance as they are, are never- 
theless the recital of real morbid feelings of the hypochondriac. It is 
with the intention of setting this fairly before the public, and the rela- 
tives of the unfortunate victims of hypochondriasis that I send, Mr. 
Editor, the following notes from my portfolio, 

It is a great error to refer to imagination the sufferings of the hypo- 
chondriac : they depend on physical disturbances of the bodily system ; 
thence it is not surprising that they should awaken apprehensions, 
magnified by the concentration of the attention on them. It is these 
morbid feelings that urge the hypochondriac to unload his bosom of his 
anxiety, whenever the opportunity of an attentive listener presents itself. 
He is delighted with the sympathy which his story excites, yet, I have 
seen in some enough of self-esteem remaining to lead them to think 
that their details were exciting a degree of contempt; and, consequently, 
they suppressed a portion of the series of evils of which they had to 
complain. These persons, however, are, nevertheless so completely 
under the control of the disease, that they pass rapidly from one 
physician to another; and leave untried scarcely one of the multitude 
of nostrums, which the newspapers present daily, to the jaundiced 
imagination of the hypochondriac. Still there is no evil so dangerous 
as to treat the sufferings which lead to these caprices as imaginary. 

Hypochondriacs sometimes suffer from illusions similar to those 
which occur in insanity: they see individuals and things, which have 
no real existence. 

The history detailed by Sir Walter Scott, of a Scottish lawyer, who 
imagined that he was always attended bya little gentleman, ‘“ arrayed 
in a court dress, with bag and sword, tamboured waistcoat, and chapeau 
bras ;” and that, after some time, this little dandy changed into a skele- 
ton, which appeared ever present to him, and at length brought on such a 
state of mental suffering, that he sunk under the malady ; is an admirable 
illustration of the extent to which these illusions may proceed. The poor 
patient gave no credit to the actual existence of the apparition. “‘ I am 
sensible,” said he, to his physician, “ that I am dying, a wasted victim 
to an imaginary disease.”* I knew a lady who always saw a black 
dog sitting on her table near her. “ You cannot see him,” she often 
said to me, ‘* because it is a phantom of my diseased imagination.” 


* Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft, by Sir Walter Scott, Bart., pp. 29—33. 
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And such was also the state of health of Dr. Donne, although he 
firmly believed in the vision, when he saw his wife pass twice through the 
room where he sat, with a dead child in her arms, at a time when he 
was in France, and she in England.* 

These cases are very different from those, in which men believe that 
they are made of glass, wax, and other substances. “* A baker of 
Ferrara believed he was made of butter, and on that account would not 
approach the oven, lest he should melt.”+ Cases such as this, are in- 
stances of monomania. 

The two diseases, however, are perfectly distinct in their nature; but 
it is chiefly with melancholy that hypochondriasis is apt to be con- 
founded. To that species of insanity, indeed, it often leads; and, 
in many instances, it resembles melancholia so closely, that it may 
be regarded almost as the first stage of it, and it is occasionally 
complicated with it. Hypochondriacs, as I have already said, have 
illusions which originate from internal sensations; these illusions re- 
semble those which occur in melancholia ; but the hypochondriac knows 
them to be illusions, the melancholic madman believes them to be 
realities ; thence the disease differs from melancholia in this very parti- 
cular. The susceptibility of the nervous system of the hypochondriac 
leads him to feel acutely, pains and discomforts, which would scarcely 
attract the attention of a healthy individual, and he has the dread of 
death constantly before him. Melancholic madmen, instead of dread- 
ing the approach of the arch enemy, hail it as their greatest blessing. 
They contemplate only the wretchedness of life, the dreary, unpro- 
mising, hopeless tract, which spreads before them, and they sigh for 
relief from suffering in the quiet of the grave, which they suppose is 
alone capable of affording it. 

Thence the melancholic madman commits suicide; the hypochon- 
driac never even contemplates that mode of escaping from his misery. 
The distinction} depends in a great degree on the different influence of 
physical and of moral suffering upon the nervous system. The former, 
physical suffering, concentrates the attention and depraves the reason- 
ing faculty ; but it also lowers moral courage; consequently, it never 
provokes its victim to seek relief from self-murder; on the contrary, it 
fortunately augments his pusillanimity until he trembles at the very 
thought of death. The latter, namely, moral suffering, also concen- 
trates the attention, but it rather tends to exalt courage; the physical 
sufferings of the melancholic madman, are totally absorbed in his moral 
wretchedness; he seeks death, and reflects only on the relief which it 
will afford to the wretchedness of his mind. 

“ What though some little pain the passage have, 
Which makes frail flesh to fear the bitter wave ; 
Is not short pain well borne which brings long ease, 
And lays the soul to sleep in quiet grave ? 
Sleep after toil, port after stormy seas, 
Night after day, death after life doth greatly please.”"—Srenser. 

The hypochondriac never listens to such arguments as those urged by 
despair ; with all his weight of suffering, his eye brightens with hope, he 
still anticipates a remedy for his ailments. Although low-spirited and 
dejected, yet he does not despond ; his feelings are in a very different 





* Life of Dr. Donne, by Isaac Walton, p. 24. 
+ Donatus Hist. Med. Rar., lib. ii., cap. 1. 
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state from those labouring under melancholy, or any other form of in- 
sanity. oP 

The distinction between hypochondriasis and some other diseases, 
the pathology of the disease, and the medical treatment must be left to 
the physician; the knowledge of the causes, however, of the malady, and 
its moral management cannot be too widely diffused. 

No particular temperament nor constitution seems to be, more than 
another, the subject of hypochondriasis. The buoyancy of youth, and 
the gravity of advanced age are both adverse to its formation; it is bee 
tween twenty-five and fifty that it prevails, and men are more frequently 
than women liable to its attacks. 

Females in early life are the subjects of hysteria, and when they 
begin to descend the hill of life, and have seen half a century of years, 
although they sometimes suffer from hypochondriasis, like my friend 
the Hon. Mrs. , yet it never arises to the same height as in men, 

The causes of hypochondriasis are of two distinct kinds, namely, phy- 
sical and moral. 

The physical causes are the same which generate dyspepsia, and dis- 
eases of the alimentary canal, originating chiefly in sedentary occupa- 
tions, and an improper use, or rather an abuse, of tea, coffee, and 
similar diluents. Literary men, and those studiously inclined amongst 
the clergy, indulge in the use of the herb of China to an extraordinary 
degree ; the consequence of which, in conjunction with their sedentary 
habits, is dyspepsia connected with a constipated and irregular condi- 
tion of the bowels, which almost invariably terminates in hypochondri- 
asis. This cause, also, fills our hospitals with numerous martyrs to 
dyspepsia, in the wives of artisans, as well as in old women who live 
with their families, and in semstresses, who live principally on tea 
and bread-and-butter. 

It is indeed mortifying to human vanity to think, that much of the 
power of exercising the intellectual faculty depends on the condition of 
the stomach; that a fit of indigestion may create a legion of blue 
devils, irritate the temper, render sleep imperfect, or disturb it with 
terrific dreams, and even excite delirium; or else it may obscure the 
lustre of the imagination, weaken the power of attention, and cast a 
gloom over every thing around us. Still more mortifying is it, that the 
best mode of correcting these failures of mental capacity, is a dose of 
cm which will act briskly on the bowels. The condition of habit, 

owever, which induces the torpidity that demands such assistance, 
causes irregularity in the circulation of the brain; consequently head- 
achs, vertigo, hypochondriasis, sometimes even insanity, are the result : 
thence the importance of attending to the condition of the body to 
ward off its attacks. 

Nothing more modifies the thinking faculty than diet, exercise, and 
sleep; and when these are not well regulated, the good effects of me- 
dicine, acting on the mind through the body, have been too often expe- 
rienced to be doubted. 

The habits of Dryden were not favourable to intellectual labour : 
thence it is said, that being aware of this, he caused himself to be bled, 
and took physic whenever he wished to compose; and in the result, 
found out how greatly the powers of mind depend on the healthful con- 
dition of the body; a fact, however, which does not in the Teast, to 
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borrow the language of Bacon, bring into ‘‘ question the immortality, 
nor derogate from the sovereignty of the soul.”’* 

The moral causes of hypochondriasm, originate in the errors of edu- 
cation, according to the sex of the individuals, If the person be a fe- 
male, she is too often doomed to suffer from the care which is taken 
to cherish the morbid susceptibility of the nervous system. Timidity, 
delicacy of frame, acute feelings, and sentimentality, are too often 
considered desirable in women, few of whom are ever taught the neces- 
sity of controlling their feelings, and regulating their desires. Their 
imagination is too much cultivated—their judgment too little exercised ; 
thence the morbid susceptibility of which I have spoken, and it is a 
well-known fact, that whatever excites powerfully, finally exhausts. 

Music, the greatest of female accomplishments, fosters that morbid 
susceptibility ; and the close, sedentary application, requisite for the ac- 
quirement of this fascinating art to the extent regarded essential, in the 
present day, aids in producing those disturbances, in'the whole economy 
of the system, which are favourable to hypochondriasis. Thence, in fe- 
male education, the great importance of balancing the powers of the 
intellect and the force of emotions. If means to “produce this be not 
adopted, hysteria is likely to occur, the paroxysms of which are almost 
always followed by depression of spirits and hypochondriasis. 

Females, nevertheless, are much less prone to the attacks of the latter 
than men, ‘and indeed are more easily relieved from its influence. 

In those professions which admit of little bodily exercise, and re- 
quire an Overstrained exertion of mind, we find the sources of hy- 
pochondriasis in males, It is truly the malady of literary men, vere 
chartis impallescentes et inter liberos sepulti.t The votary of Fame, in 
his consumption of the midnight oil, is little aware that he is at the 
same time, consuming the lamp of life; that his labours are laying the 
foundation of anxiety, dejection, and a host of miseries, to imbitter the 
evening of his days, if he shall ever see it. But it must, nevertheless, 
be admitted, that it is not he who breathes the pure air of the uplands, 
who is exempt from hypochondriasis: agriculturists are subject to the 
disease, as well as the sedentary and the contemplative. Much de- 
pends on the nature of the society into which men are thrown, and also 
their qualifications to enjoy it. The cheerful companionship of the fair 
sex, change of scene, and consequently of ideas, and travelling, are 
not only the best prophylactics, but among the best, also, of the reme- 
dial means, which can be employed against this malady of the nerves. 
They have this great influence : they not only abstract the attention 
from theguncomfortable sensations of the body, but they lessen the load 
of mental anxiety, which is too often, especially in this speculating and 
trading country, the source of hypochondriasis. 

But the hypochondriac must not travel alone, nor with a rapidity to 
jade or fatigue ; under such circumstances, like the learned Smel/fun- 
gus, setting out with the spleen, every thing will appear discoloured or 
distorted, all will be pronounced barren, miserable, disgusting, dispirit- 
ing, from Dan to Beersheba, and the poor invalid will return home worse 
than when he departed. To render it truly useful, the daily progresses 
should be short—those routes chosen which afford new ideas to the 
mind—town and cities avoided; whilst the varied scenery of moun- 





* Advancement of Learning, book ii. ¢ Hoffman. 
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tainous districts—the wild, the wonderful of nature, contrasted with the 
soft and beautiful, sought fur or chosen. The meandering streamlet-— 
the dashing cataract—the trump of the wild bee, hanging on the pen- 
dent blossom of the honeysuckle—the mid-air carol of the lark—the 
hoarse caw of the rook—the silent heron, moveless as a statue on the 
margin of the lake—or, the piercing scream of the cormorant, as it 
wheels from its eyry on the naked rock amid the waste of waters, are 
objects far more likely to attract the attention of the hypochondriac, 
than the turmoil, the spectacles, and the tumults of towns and cities. 
The former sooth, the latter irritates his feelings. 

In dyspepsia, the harbinger of hypochondriasis, the blood circulates 
languidly through the extreme vessels, thence its stagnation in the 
larger; its defect of arterialization, and the consequent imperfect stimu- 
lus which it affords to the brain.: 

“* You must rise early,” said I, whilst prescribing for a fashionable 
hypochondriac; ‘‘ sun up the broad walk in the Regent’s-park, and 
brush off the dew on Primrose-hill. You will then lose your blue 
devils, and eat a hearty breakfast on your return.” 

He gazed at me for a minute and replied, ‘* How, my dear doctor, 
can that be effected? You know that if one lives in the world, he 
must conform to its customs. I dine at half-past seven o'clock and 
feel drowsy after dinner, during, 1 presume, the progress of digestion ; 
but that passes off; tea is brought in at ten, I am aroused ; on retiring 
to bed, in vain do I court the drowsy god, until the morning peeps in 
between my curtains. How can I then rise?” 

There was much truth in this remark ; and it is to be lamented that 
the tyranny of fashion obliges the higher classes to bring the heaviest 
meal of the day so closely upon the hour of repose. There is a wide 
difference between retiring to rest with an empty stomach, and one 
overloaded with many varieties of indigestible food, rendered still more 
so by the feverish excitement, caused by a more than salutary allowance 
of wine, 

The intimate connexion of digestion with sleep is such, that the phy- 
sician is culpable who does not point out the error into. which society 
has lately fallen with respect to these matters. The chief object of 
sleep is to restore exhausted power; so that the person may awake in- 
vigorated, and capable of again returning with refreshed energy to the 
performance of all the duties of life. But can this be expected, when 
the irritation of heavy, undigested food is present to disturb the sound- 
ness of our repose, by causing flatulence and pressure upon the plexus 
of nerves connected with the stomach? The functions of the brain and 
nerves are deranged even by the sudden and repeated interruptions of 
sleep which the irritation of indigestion causes; for in health, the tran- 
sition from sound sleep to waking is almost as gradual as its approach. 
The effects of such a condition are nightmare, horrific dreams, feverish 
delirium, and all the train of evils consequent upon their influence. If 
this is the effect of the habits of the present day, in relation to food and 
sleep on healthy individuals, how much more severely must it be felt by 
those in whom the nervous system is already in a morbid condition. 

I shall venture no opinion upon the cause of dreams. The poet 


says, 





“cum prostrata sopore, 
Urget membra quies, et mens sine pondere ludit.”—Patr. 
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But if dreams occur in the sound repose of health, demonstrating the 
activity of the soul, those of interrupted sleep are of a very ditlerent 
character, plus aloés quam mellis habet.* 

But the sleep may be tolerably good and uniform, and yet an over- 
propor tion of it, if indulged will prove hurtful. It is not merely the 
waste of time, which this ‘ brother of death, who extracteth a third 
part of our lives,” as Sir Thomas Browne has quaintly remarked, occa- 
sions, which renders the indulgence of its tabitual excess injurious, 
The depressed condition of the brain, which it induces may be too long 
maintained ; consequently, its natural activity and its powers being 
greatly lowered, the functions of all the other organs of the body, more 
or less will suffer. Infancy and old age equally require much sleep ; 
the indulgence of its excess, in the middle period of life, tends not only 
to the premature arrival of the latter; but clogs the shortened term of 
existence with all the evils of dyspepsia and hypochondriasis. 

From no external circumstances do hypochondriacs suffer so severely 
as from changes of weather. On what exact condition of the atmosphere 
these depend has not been determined. Whether we are to ascribe 
them to changes in its density, its temperature, moisture, or electrical 
state, 1 will not venture an opinion; but, like a barometer, the hypo- 
chondriac feels, and even seems to anticipate, every variation. The 
east, and the north-east wind, brings with it muscular pains, febrile 
feelings and languor; the approach of thunder excites headach, and a 
sensation of suflocation; and in damp weather, the poor grumbler be- 
comes aguish and dejected. The question may be asked, how do these 
influences operate ? The only reply which can be given is, that the tac- 
tile apparatus of the skin, endued with nerves of special conscious sense, 
being in a morbid condition, feel the influence of the external agents to 
a degree unknown in the healthy state of the body. 

Enough has,I trust, been said, Mr. Editor, to convince your readers 
that the hypochondriac is not a whimsical, healthy man; that his suf- 
ferings originate in bodily ailments; and, if this be true, that the un- 
happy patient should not be left to be the dupe of Fraud, bold in his 
ignorance, dealing out his nostrums at random, and with a fearful pre- 
sumption, which could not be ventured, were his pretensions not up- 
held by prejudice, fashion, and a credulity, from which even the wisest 
are not exempt, when health is concerned. In the treatment of no 
disease is the firmness, discretion, and tact of the physician so much 
demanded ; he has not only to prescribe medicinally, but to enforce a 
sound moral management. Every effort must be made to withdraw 
the attention of the hypochondriac from the morbid sensations of his 
body; under no circumstances must he be left to brood over his un- 
comfortable feelings. But whilst his habits must be changed; whilst 
he must be withdrawn from his usual pursuits and studies, yet nothing 
will be productive of more mischievous consequences than idleness, either 
of body or of mind. No advice was ever more excellent than that 
delivered by the late Dr. James Gregory of Edinburgh, to a wealthy 
hypochondriac, who had been laying before the doctor a long catalogue 
of miseries, and who concluded by saying, 

‘** Well, doctor, what am I to do?” 

After a moment’s pause, the doctor replied in these memorable 
words: ‘* Go, sir, live upon sixpence a day, and work for it.” 





* Juv. Sat. vi., v. 180. 
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THE WIDOW MARRIED. 
BEY MRS. TROLLOPE. 
Cnap. XVI, 


AN APPROVED DESPATCH—-AN ESSAY ON TRUTH—PREPARATION— 
MILITARY TACTICS—-AN AFFECTIONATE WELCOME=—FAMILY FEEL- 
INGS—HOSPITALITY. 


Tue note of invitation being written, Mrs, O'Donagough rose, walked 
across the room, and putting it into her husband’s hand, said, while she 
gave him an affectionate pat on the shoulder, ‘‘ Read that Donny, and 
tell me if you don’t think I’m good for something ?” 

Mr, O’Donagough perused the billet with attention, and replied, 
‘Yes, upon my honour you are, Barnaby ! Andiif you carry this through, 
and get those stiff, formal people here to a vegies evening party, you 
will do an uncommon good thing, and I shall give you more credit 
for that sort of talent (the most important that a woman can have by 
the by), than ever I did in my life before.” 

It was just at this moment, and while Mrs. O’Donagough was still 
rubbing her hands, and giving, by her countenance every indication of 
‘* measureless content,” that Miss Patty entered the room. 

‘* What have you got there, pap?” she cried, gaily jumping for- 
ward towards him. ‘* Give it to me, I will see it, that’s poz. Mamma 
looks as if she were going to dance for joy about it.” 

‘Give it to her, Donny,” said her mother, ‘‘ and then she will see 
what is going on.” 

Patty took the note, and having read it, exclaimed, raising both 
hands and eyes to heaven. ‘* Well done, mamma! If you ain’t the 
greatest liar that ever broke bread I’ll be hanged. Do you think the 
old soul will swallow all this?” Lord, papa! when you see her, you 
will be ready to crack, as I was.—Love her!—J love her! Nasty little 
withered old weasel !—How can you write such lies, mamma ?” 

‘¢ Patty !” replied Mrs. O’Donagough, solemnly. ‘‘ There is one truth 
which, if you do not know it already, it is time you should. . There is 
no duty more necessary to learn in the state in which it has pleased Pro- 
vidence to place us, than that we must lie,'as you vulgarly call it, when 
it is necessary. A wife and a mother, Patty, has other things to think of, 
besides just her own conscience and convenience. Of course it is much 
easier to say the truth out, plump at once, and tell people that you don’t 
like ’em, if you don’t.—But I should like to know how that would 
answer? Never you trouble yourself about my lying, I beg. I will 
never lie more than it is my bounden duty to do—and I certainly 
shall never neglect that, for any object.” 

‘< Your mother’s a pattern, Patty,” said Mr. O’Donagough, winking 
aside at his daughter. And then added more gravely, “ I'll tell you 
what, my beauty, I expect she’s got hold of a fine hand of cards just . 
now, and neither you nor I must spoil the playing of them.” 





* Continued from No. cexxv., page 75. 
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“ Bless your souls! good people, I don’t want to spoil any thing,” 
replied Patty, flinging the letter upon the table; ‘‘ only I say, papa, 
mind one thing—if you expect that I'll palaver these nasty disagreeable 
ople for nothing, you're mistaken ; but if you will give me a black 
silk mantelet, trimmed with lace, just like Matilda Perkins’s, I'll en- 
to do whatever mamma wants with this little old mummy of an 
aunt. The old soul had sense enough to say that I need not kiss her, 
because I could make better use of my kisses than that, so I needn’t 
cuddle her up, as mamma does Mrs. Hubert—and I’m sure I couldn't, 
without making all her little bones crack, and fall to pieces ; but if you 
will give me the cloak, you'll see how I'll smile, and courtesy, and be- 
have pretty.” 

“ Get away with you,” said her father, laughing; ‘* you won't leave 
me a penny in my pocket, with your coaxing ways, if I don’t take care. 
Come, my dear,” he added, to his wife, ‘* make haste, seal your note, 
and send it.” 

‘* There is a difficulty about that, Mr. O’Donagough,” she replied. 
“It will be very awkward sending the maid of the house with it. Of 
course, if they come, we must hire a waiter, and take care to have every 
thing in the very best possible style. That’s the only way, depend upon 
it, to give us a fair chance against the Huberts. How can I manage, my 
dear, about sending the note without their seeing a maid-servant ?” 

«« Give it to me—I'll send it by a fellow that shall look like a groom. 
That will do I suppose ?” said Mr. O’Donagough. 

“* Delightfully !” replied his wife. And the note was sent. 

* ” * * . + 

When Mrs. Hubert joined her venerable aunt in her room, she found 
her in her usual mood, full of interest and affection about the children, 
Mr. Willoughby, the Stephensons, and all in short who were objects of 
interest and affection to Agnes herself; but all trace of persifluge was 
gone, and, as it seemed, all memory of Mrs. O’Donagough with it. 

After an hour's pleasant family gossip, they returned again to the 
drawing-room, where they found the general engaged in reading the 
London papers, which had just reached him. As if to atone for any 

tulance she might have shown in their late encounter, Mrs. Compton 
paused behind his chair as she passed, and laying her little hand on his 
shoulder, said, ‘‘ Dear general !—what a pleasure it is to see you all 

in !”” 

He understood this as an amende, and accepted it. Rising from his 
chair, he took her hand, kissed it affectionately, and leading her to a 
sofa, sat down beside her, and entered into a conversation full of kind- 
ness and animation on both sides. 

In the midst of this a silver salver entered, bearing a note addressed 
to ‘* Mrs. General Hubert.” Agnes took it, and glancing her eye at 
the direction, laid it, unopened, upon the table. 

‘“« The servant waits for an answer,” said the footman distinctly, 

‘“ Who is that from, Agnes?” said the general. 

Mrs. Hubert took up the note again as if to examine it for his satis- 
faction, but she coloured as she did so, and both her husband and her 
aunt, at the same moment, felt convinced that it was an envot from Mrs. 


O’Donagough. 
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“‘ You need not wait, Philip,” said General Hubert, “ I will ring 
when the answer is ready.” 

Mrs. Hubert meanwhile read her aunt's affectionate epistle in silence, 
and then put it into her husband’s hand, who rose to receive it. 

‘‘ This good lady seems bent upon putting your patience to the proof, 
aunt Betsy,” said he, after glancing his eye over the contents. ‘“ It is 
from Mrs, O’Donagough, and contains an invitation for you and for; us 
to an evening party, at her house next week.” 

‘“‘ May I know what she says?” demanded the old lady, sedately. 
General Hubert put the note into her hands. ‘Alas! general,” 
said she, “I have not my eyes here—will you have the kindness to 
read itto me?” Agnes could not repress a smile as she watched the 
countenance of her husband on receiving this request, but there was no 
escape from the task, and he read aloud the affectionate effusion with 
perfect gravity, and very sufficient distinctness. The eye of Agnes was 
fixed upon her aunt as he proceeded. At first her countenance expressed 
a very natural inclination to smile, in which Mrs. Hubert frankly joined, 
feeling delighted that all mystification on the subject seemed at an end ; 
but ere the lecture was completed, the mischievous little black eyes were 
soberly fixed on the carpet, the mouth pursed up in affected gravity, 
and every feature indicating a relapse into the same whimsical mood 
ery had seized upon her on learning the arrival of her niece in Eng- 
and. 

‘‘T presume we shall all be of one mind as to the answer to this 
epistle,” said General Hubert, throwing the note upon the table. 

‘* Indeed I hope so,” replied Mrs. Compton, meekly. The general 
did not quite like the accent, and looking in her face, read there, plainly 
enough, her renewed purpose of teasing him. Had he at that moment 
wisely determined to lay down his arms, confess himself exceedingly 
annoyed at the result of his own indiscretion, and shown himself inclined 
to allow that they should have done better had they followed her advice, 
Mrs. Compton would have given him no further trouble, they would all 
have acted in concert, and the O’Donagough plague would have been 
stayed. Unfortunately, however, such wisdom did not at the moment 
suit his humour, and he met her renewed banter in a tone as foreign 
from sincerity as her own. 

‘ Is the answer to be no, or yes?” said he. 

‘¢ Surely we cannot refuse such an invitation as that?” said the old 
lady, in a voice which seemed to deprecate the general’s suspected 
harshness of purpose. ‘‘I am quite sure that if you dream of doing so, 
it can be only on my account, and I cannot think of permitting it. Poor 
lady! how affectionately she writes. You really do seem, my dear 
Agnes, to have conquered, by your incessant kindness, all the little as- 
perities of her character. And that noble-looking young lady her 
daughter, too! What a fond attaching sort of person she must be! Do, 
General Hubert, have the kindness to read over again that passage in 
which Mrs. O’Donagough expresses the young lady’s feelings towards 
me,” 

General Hubert cast a look upon his wife, half frowning, half laugh- 
ing, and held out his hand again for the letter. But Agnes shook her 
head. Notwithstanding her strong affection for the old lady, she did 
not quite approve the species of discipline she was bestowing upon her 
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husband, and instead of giving back Mrs. O’Donagough’s epistle, she 
opened it, and appeared to be pondering upon its contents. 

** You cannot in earnest, aunt Betsy,” said she, “ in talking of 
accepting this invitation. I am sure you would find an evening so spent 
intolerably tedious.” 

‘“‘ Indeed, Agnes, you do not do me justice,” replied Mrs. Compton. 
“« The time has been certainly when I felt less kindly disposed to Mrs. 
O'Donagough than yourself and the general: nay, so far did I carry 
my prejudice against her, that I fancied there might be something like 
imprudence in renewing an intercourse which circumstances had so com- 
pletely interrupted. I confess all this, But you are not to suppose me 
obstinate in error to such a degree as to refuse yielding my own judg- 
ment to that of General Herbert. And as to my finding the evening 
tedious, I am quite certain that I shall be more pleased and amused by 
it than any body.” 

‘* Pray, Agnes, let your aunt do as she likes,” said General Hubert. 
* Write, my love, will you, and say that you accept the invitation.” 

This was carrying the jest, if jest it might be called, considerably 
farther than Mrs, Hubert approved; and after the pause of a moment 
she determined upon venturing to address a remonstrance to both the 
parties, who thus, by the indulgence of a species of competition in wil- 
fulness, half jest, half earnest, were, as she thought, running a great 
risk of getting into a scrape which would be equally disagreeable to 
both. But as she raised her head to speak, she encountered the eyes 
of her husband, who evidently suspecting her purpose, appeared deter- 
mined to prevent it by giving her a look that recalled at once his injunc- 
tions on the subject, and her own promise to comply with them. 

‘“‘ Here is your desk, Agnes,” he said; * do not keep the servant 
longer waiting.” 

Agnes took paper and a pen, but again she paused ere she used them. 
‘** Are you really in earnest, my dear aunt, in saying that you intend to 
pass an evening with Mrs. O’Donagough ?” said she. 

* Pray, Agnes, do not doubt my word when I have given it to you,” 
replied Mrs. Compton, very gravely. So a civil note, accepting the 
invitation, was written and despatched. 

The manner of its reception very clearly proved its importance. Mr. 
O’Donagough himself indeed said but little, but that little was impressive. 
** General Hubert and his family are then actually coming to pass the 
evening here on your invitation, my wife?” said he. ‘* Go on as you 
have begun, my Barnaby, and I may have to buy a court-dress for you 
yet.” 

It was not from seeing any improbability of the event predicted that 
Mrs. O'Donagough paid little attention to the prediction at that moment ; 
on the contrary, her feelings might rather be expressed by the French 
phrase, Ga va, sans mot dire—but, gaily snapping her fingers, she 
only replied, ** Let me alone, Donny, and you'll see sights before we've 
done.” 

Having uttered these sibylline words, Mrs. O’Donagough left the 
room, and sought, as all ladies under such circumstances do, to get to- 
gether a female committee for the despatch of business. More rapidly 
than most persons of her age and size could have performed the 
feat, she descended to the parlour of the Miss Perkinses, and fortunately 
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found them, together with Patty, in full enjoyment of the open window 
and the telescope; had the room been unoccupied, not all Mrs. O’Do= 
nagough’s triumphant feelings would have saved her from a state of posi- 
tive suffering, for the same delightful exhilaration of spirits which then 
made her eloquent, would have swelled her bosom almost to bursting, 
had she found no friends to share it. 

She entered with the important note open in her hand. ‘So! here 
you are, my dear girls!—I’m monstrous glad I have found you, for I 

ave fifty things to say. In the first place, my dear Miss Perkinses, I 
hope you have no engagement for Wednesday evening next, for | want 
you to pass it with us.” 

‘‘ Oh! my dear madam,” replied the elder sister, “‘ I am sure your 
kindness and hospitality know no bounds, We shall be most happy to 
wait upon you.” 

“If I had fifty engagements,” said Miss Matilda, “ you may depend 
upon it I should not keep one of them, if you asked me the same even- 
ing.—Should I, Patty?” she added, affectionately squeezing the arm 
of Miss O’Donagough, which rested upon hers. 

‘* You are a dear, good girl, Matilda,” replied Mrs. O’Donagough, 
with chuckling good-humour; ‘ and this time I flatter myself I shall 
give youa party worth having. I know you admire both General Hu- 
bert and his lady, and they will be with us on Wednesday.” 

Not all Mrs. O’Donagough’s efforts to assume a tone of nonchalance 
as she said this could prevent a degree of lisping affectation from perva- 
ding her delivery of the important names, but the two Miss Perkinses 
were too much excited to remark it. 

** You don’t say so!” honestly exclaimed the elder, without attempt- 
ing to disguise either her surprise or pleasure. ‘‘ That is kind of you, 
ma’am, indeed! I heard somebody say at the library that they were 
going to meet them at the Pavilion next week. Isn't it kind to ask us, 
Matilda?” 

“Mrs. O’Donagough is always kind,” replied the younger, with great 
decorum, *‘ and I shall have much pleasure in meeting the general and 
his lady, because I really admire them, One meetssuch multitudes of 
people that visit at the Pavilion, that it is not that circumstance which 
strikes me. But the near relations of friends I value so greatly cannot 
but be interesting to me.” 

“ That’s just like pe Matilda,” replied the fond aunt of Mrs. Hu- 
bert ; ‘‘ and you will like too, I know, and for the same kind reason, to 
meet my rich old aunt, as well as my elegant niece. Thisold lady, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Compton, is not, I promise you, the least important person- 
age ofthe party. Sheis the maiden sister of my late dear father, is as 
rich as a Jew, and looks, as I have good reason to believe, with rather a 
partial eye on my saucy Patty here.” ; ; 

“Oh! you dear, lucky girl !” cried the affectionate Matilda, throwing 
her arms round her young friend’s neck—‘‘ How delighted I am to hear 
it 1” 

‘“‘ Lord! What does money signify, Matilda, to a girl that’s young 
and handsome? If you think that I mean to be married for my money, 
you're out, I can tell you. I should have thought you had known bet- 
ter than that.” 

‘© Married for your money, indeed! What nonsense! Who ever 
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thought of that ?” replied Miss Matilda, playfully shoving the buxom 
Patty within sight of her own image in the glass; ‘‘ but money’s mo- 
ney for all that, my sweet girl.” 

* And soit is, Matilda!” cried Mrs. O’Donagough approvingly, “* and 
you can’t do better than make Patty understand what that means. But 
now, my dear girls, we must come to business. Do you know I have 
been thinking that it would be better to have the refreshments down 
here, if you "ll lend us the room ?” 

To this proposal the two sisters replied together, with such uniformity 
of accent, thought, and feeling, that it seemed as if one voice only ut- 
tered the joy ful “ Oh dear yes! we shall be so delighted!” which fol- 
lowed it. 

** Well then, my dears, that’s settled. And now I must inquire about 
a nice respectable- “looking man to wait. You don’t happen, I suppose, 
to know of such a one, do you ?” 

« Tam quite sure [ know where you can hear of one, Wire go Miss 
Perkins ; ‘* for I saw a notice up at a baker's shop in one of the cross 
streets—I can’t exactly recollect where—but I don’t doubt that T could 
find it.’ 

‘‘ What a dear clever creature you are !” cried Mrs. O’Donagough, 
laying her two heavy hands on the slender arms of Miss Perkins, “ then 
I shall leave that job to you. Next, there’s the wax candles to be 
thought of. We must get Mrs. Bates to let us have all the lamps and 
candlesticks she has cot. I see you have branches to that pretty convex 
mirror over the sideboard—they will make the room look very elegant— 
but then there’s the ice to be ordered, and cakes, and coffee, and cream. 
My poor head has work enough, hasn’t it? That’ s the worst, you see, of 
giving parties ina lodging-house, without one’s own servants and things 
about one. Ah me! my dears, if you had known me at Silverton 
Park during the time of my first marriage with poor dear Mr. Barnaby, 
you would wonder to see me make such a fuss as this about receiving @ 
visit from my own nearest relations! But a lodging-house is but a lodg- 
ing-house wher all; and I need not tell you that General Hubert is a 
high and mighty sort of personage, for that you can see at a glance.” 

‘Nothing could more clearly show the elevated state of Mrs. O’Dona- 
gough’s spirits than this allusion to her long-forgotten park at Silver- 
ton, The name of that beloved domain had never passed her lips, from 
the hour she had dwelt upon its beauties to Major Allen, during the 
days of their Clifton loves, to the present. The Miss Perkinses, ‘how- 
ever, ‘Caught it ere it fell to ground,” and it added much to the soli- 
dity of Mrs. "0" Donagough’s ereatness in their estimation. 

Having settled with her female friends all they were to do for her, 
lugged about the tables and chairs a little, in order to rehearse the ar- 
rangements for Wednesday, and given Patty a hint as to the danger of 
straining her eyes, by a too incessant use of the darling telescope, Mrs. 
O’Donagough “bustled up Stairs again, and approaching her husband 
with a coaxing, but not doubting demeanour, told him that she had 
settled every thing with the dear Perkinses about having their room, 
and all! other things they were to aid her in, and that she was come 
now for his share of the job. 

“And what's that to be?” he demanded, instinctively putting his 
hand upon the pocket where his money was deposited. 
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“Yes, Donny,” said the lady, laughing, “ that’s it; at least that’s 
one part of what I want. I will take care, my dear, that every thing 
shall be in excellent style, and I will only trouble you for two articles 
—money and officers. I dare say the general plays a good rubber, all 
officers do, you know. But at any rate we must have some red-coats 
to make us look gay.” 

Her husband looked up at her as she spoke, with a queer sort of ex- 
pression, that she could by no means understand. However, she was 
not very anxious for an interpretation of it, when he said, ‘*‘ And how 
much money do you want, my dear?” She made her demand, which 
was complied with instantly, without an observation ; a style of doing 
business so novel and agreeable, that she immediately left the room ia 
a most enviable state of spirits, to set off on a shopping expedition, 
without waiting for his answer to her second demand. 

It was not, therefore, till the very day of the party had arrived, that 
she received a bit of information from her husband, which greatly les- 
sened her anticipations of gaiety for the evening. 

While enjoying a plate of her favourite prawns for breakfast, Mrs. 
O'Donagough suddenly exclaimed, ‘“‘ By the by, Donny, I am by no 
means sure that Foxcroft and Dartmore, and Willis, will be over-well 
pleased with having nothing but ice and cakes to eat after their rubber. 
I suspect that they'll miss their lobster salad and porter, and I’m sure 
I shall. What d’ye say to having a table laid in the corner of the 
dining-room, with about half a dozen knives and forks, for those that 
like something substantial? And then, you know, if the Huberts go 
tolerably early, which they’ll be sure to do, on account of that little 
creaky thing aunt Betsy, you can bring —_ old friends up stairs 
again, for another rubber and a glass of toddy.” 

‘‘Have you done breakfast, Patty?’ demanded Mr. O’Dona- 
ough. 

? All but this one prawn,” replied the young lady, taking a solitary 
straggler that remained in the dish. ' 

‘‘ Well then, go and take a look-out with the glass, and see if the 
French steamer is in sight.” 

This errand was of a nature to ensure obedience, and Patty was out 
of the room in a moment. fp 

‘Tsay! Mrs. O’Donagough, I have got a word or two for your pri- 
vate ear, so sit still a minute, if you please,” said the husband. 

‘Mercy on me! what’s the matter?” replied the wife, somewhat 
startled both by the words and manner. 

‘‘ Nothing at all is the matter, unless you make a fool of yourself, 
and I think you know better than that.” 

‘I think so too,” rejoined the lady, with rather a heightened colour, 
** but I wish you'd speak out.” 

“« Don’t be afraid, I’ll speak out fast enough. You told me the other 
day that I was to get officers for your party to-night, and then you flew 
off'in such a fuss, that I had no time to say any thing in answer. But it’s 
time to tell you now, that you can have no officers to-night, except the 
high and mighty Lieut.-general Hubert, Colonel of the * * * regiment 
of Dragoons.” : 

‘«‘ And why not, I should like to know? Good gracious, O’Dona- 
gough ! how very dull it will be!” 
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‘<It had better be dull than dangerous, Mrs. O’ Donagough.” 

‘* Dangerous !” reiterated his wife. ‘* What on earth do yon 
mean ?” 

‘‘ T mean, my dear, that if I hope to do any good from the singular 
bit of luck which has brought me into kindred and acquaintance with 
Lieut.-general Hubert, I must not invite Messrs. Foxcroft, Dartmore, 
and Willis, to meet him.” 

“Lord, Donny! Do you suppose he is such a fool as to expect 

ple will never ask any body but generals to drink tea with him ?” 

‘* Not exactly that, Mrs. O’Donagough. But he is a sort of man 
that one never invites to meet—sporting gentlemen, who live by their 
wits,” 

‘‘] am sure it is a shame, then, that you should invite such people 
here at all. How do you know that some of 'em may not fall in love 
with Patty, some day, and a pretty match that would make, wouldn't 
it 2” 

‘‘T must be doing business, Mrs. O'Donagough, let me be where I 
will; and you ought to know that, I should think, by this time. [’ll 
take cure that none, exactly of that sort, shall marry Patty, let them 
fall as much in love with her as they will; and remember now, and 
always if you please, that your business is not to ask questions about 
my company. | shall never give lobster salads to any body that I 
can’t make pay for them, neither shall I ever spoil a great game by 
mixing it up with a little one. People starting with less advantage 
than I do now, have managed to line their own purses, and get a peer 
for a daughter into the bargain. I see no reason why I may not do the 
same. But it won't come by inviting size-ace together to a tea party.” 

‘It is a monstrous bore,”” said Mrs. O’Donagough, ‘‘ but I suppose 
you know best.”’ 

‘* Probably, my dear,” replied her spouse. ‘Make yourself and 
your girl, and your room, as fine as you will; and have your Miss 
Perkinses to help, if you like it. No great harm can come of that. 
They are not handsome enough to have any danger in them. But for 
my playfellows, let me keep them in the background when I think fit, 
and make no remarks upon it. Do as I would | have you, and when 
you get to London you shall be rewarded for it.” 

Though Mr. Allen O’Donagough did know best, his lady was not so 
ignorant as to be very greatly astonished at what ‘she had heard, and 
being, as all the world allowed, a very sensible woman, she made the 
best of it—hinting to the Miss Perkinses, with a judicious touch of 
mystery, that General Hubert was known, by those who were nearly 
connected and intimate with him, to have a multitude of whims, one 
of which was, that he had a great dislike to associate with any but 
field officers. Patty stormed at hearing this, and declared that she 
wished all the Huberts, man, woman, and child, were at the bottom of 
the sea; but the Miss Perkinses knew better than to talk such non- 
sense, and even Miss Matilda felt capable of valuing the dignity of the 
association, though she was not insensible to the privations it brought 
with it. 

General Hubert’s family, meanwhile, were not unmindful of the 
threatened festivity, though not quite so much occupied thereby as the 
hospitable projectors of it. The general himself was a little chafed at 
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finding that he was mancuvred into a scrape. But he managed ex- 
tremely well to keep this feeling hid. His sweet wife suffered herself 
to be led, satisfied that she could not go very wrong if led by him. 
And Mrs. Compton quietly enjoyed the conviction that she should soon 
bring General Hubert to confess there was more wisdom in keeping 
clear of a Mrs. Barnaby, than in braving her approach, and trusting 
to dignity and skilful tactics to render her harmless. 

That she was in a fair way to achieve this desirable end, there was no 
doubt, and it might have been as well if the venerable plotter had 
rested satisfied with what she had already done to ensure it. But she 
had no intention of letting the gentleman off so easily. She had not 
forgotten the many quizzings she had brought upon herself during the 
last dozen years, by warning him that half the globe did not afford 
distance sufficient to render intercourse and communion with a’Barnaby 
safe. She remembered his jestings, gentle though they were, upon the 
circulating library, as a source of knowledge respecting the conduct 
of human life; and the result of all these reminiscences was a determi- 
nation to push a little further the system she had so ably begun. Some 
excuse for the old lady’s persevering mystifications, may be found, per- 
haps, in the skill and pertinacity by which he, for whose especial advan- 
tage they were set in action, concealed their effect upon him. 

‘** Do all the dear children go with us to-night?” said the old lady, 
looking round upon the assembled family, on the morning of the event- 
ful Wednesday. 

‘* Not any of them, I believe,” replied Agnes, quietly. 

‘* Surely you do not mean that, my dear? Is the general growing 
cautious already? Is it he who objects to the young people’s being 
introduced to their cousin ?” 

‘* No, indeed !” said General Hubert, turning over the mighty pages 
of the Times newspaper with a little fracas. ‘* No, indeed, Mrs. Comp- 
ton, I have not interfered on the important subject.” 

‘‘ Emily has not made her appearance at any evening parties as yet,” 
said Mrs. Hubert, smiling. 

‘‘ But Elizabeth is just the same age as her cousin,” observed the old 
lady, with an innocent air of pleading for indulgence. ‘I do hope 
you will let her go—unless, indeed, General Hubert sees any objec- 
tion to it.” 

The general turned over another page of his noisy newspaper, but 
said nothing. 

‘‘ Elizabeth may go if she likes it,” replied Agnes. 

‘‘ T would rather not go mamma, if you please,” said the young lady, 
slightly colouring. 

‘“‘ Why not, my dear?” inquired Mrs. Compton, holding out her hand 
to invite the recusant to her side. 

Elizabeth went to her readily, and quite unconscious of the under- 
plot that was going on, said very frankly, 

‘‘ Don’t advise mamma to take me, aunt Compton, because I had a 
great deal rather stay at home with Emily.” ; 

The old lady kissed her cordially, and said, ‘“ You will feel a little 
shy with your cousin at first, my dear, I dare say; perhaps, indeed, it 
will take some time before you are thoroughly used to her. However, 
as you will have so many nice opportunities when you are all living to- 
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gether in London, I dare say yourmamma and papa will let you remain 
with your sister this evening. We must have Compton with us, how- 
ever. I hope he does not intend to forsake the old aunt who eloped 
with him?” 

«7 will go with you all the world over, aunt Betsy!” replied the 
youth, gaily. “ Besides, I am exceedingly anxious to see my new 
cousin.” 

At about half-past eight o'clock in the evening, General and Mrs. 
Hubert, their son, and venerable great-aunt, drove to the residence of 
Mr. and Mrs. O’Donagough on the East Cliff. The moment in which 
their carriage stopped at the door, was a happy one for the five peisons 
assembled in the drawing-room ; for during the last hour, a constantly 
increasing fever of expectation had been tormenting them all. 

«Ww ell, now I hope you will be contented, mamma!” cried Patty, 
from her station at the window. ‘One, two, three, four of ’em. 
There’s no Miss Elizabeth though, but such a beautiful tall young 
man! I do believe it is the Lord William I told you of, Matilda, only 
he is out of regiment ils. It is good-natured of them to bring him, 
at any rate; and now,” she added, in the whisper; which so often 
marked their mutual affection and confidence, “‘ now I shan’t care three 
straws about Foxcroft and Willis—shall you ?” 

Ere the question could be fully answered, the “nice respectable 
Waiter,” threw wide the drawing-room door, and announced the guests. 

Mrs. O Donagough stood within six feet of it, radiant in crimson 
satin and blonde; and, as usual, ready to envelop her “ darling 
Agnes” in an embrace, overflowing with lappets and love. Behind her, 
in single file, were stationed—first her daughter, in a transparent dress 
of rose colour, over shining white calico; her profuse black ringlets 
dropping from ‘all parts of her head, her large eyes flashing their eager 
rays through the doorway to light upon the expected lord, and her 
bright ¢ -omplexion very unnec essarily increased in its glowing splendour, 
by a slight touch of her mamma’s rouge. Next appeared Miss Ma- 
tilda Perkins, a very model for careful dressers. Not a pin but did its 
duty well; not a plait nor a pucker but fulfilled the wearer's will, 
not a hair that produced not the effect of two, The more retiring elder 
sister was modestly sheltered behind her, conscious, perhaps, that the 
bracing energies of hope having failed her, the patience necessary for 
an effective past forty toilet, had failed her too, and that she was not 
sufficiently fait d peindre to appear in the foreground. Behind 
Miss Perkins, senior, stood Mr. Allen O’ ‘Donagough, sleek and sober in 
new broad-cloth, and a well-trimmed wig. 

Mrs. Compton, and her niece Agnes, entered arm-in-arm, an ar- 
rangement which seemed to puzzle ‘Mrs. O ’Donagough, for she could 
not conveniently embrace them both together; and being particularly 
desirous that the Misses Perkins should see the elegant Mrs. General 
Hubert infolded in her arms, she stood for half an instant, uncertain 
how to proceed. But a movement of Mr. O’Donagough favoured her 
purpose ; for feeling himself rather too much thrown into the back- 
ground by the two file of Perkinses, he made an active movement for- 
ward, and bowing profoundly, ventured to protrude a welcoming hand 
towards the ladies ; whereupon, Mrs. Compton withdrew her arm from 
that of Agnes, and suddenly dropped into a chair, as if too much fa- 
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tigued to stand longer; being prepared, as it should seem, to go all 
lengths for the promotion of her project, short of actually touching her 
Australian relatives. 

The moment Mrs. Hubert stood alone, Mrs. O’Donagough pushed 
aside her husband’s extended hand without ceremony, and with a move- 
ment much too sudden to be either foreseen or resisted, once more en- 
closed her in a fond embrace, which lasted so long, as to make Miss 
Perkins exclaim in a whisper to Mr. O’Donagough, “ Dearme! What 
a pleasure it is to witness such affection ! Your lady perfectly dotes 
upon her niece, and I’m sure no wonder !” 

Released at last, Mrs. Hubert moved on, shaking hands with Patty, 
and bowing to her father. But there was still much bustling ceremony 
to go through; the two Miss Perkinses were to be introduced, and 
General Hubert respectfully, affectionately, and gracefully welcomed, 
This was all admirably accomplished by Mrs. O’Donagough; a low 
courtesy, a smiling pressure of the hand, and a sort of swinging bow, 
by which she indicated to him an arm-chair at the upper end of the 
room as his place, completed the tripartite operation. But when 
she found herself face to face with the young Compton, she was 
puzzled. Who, or what he was, she could by no means conjecture ; 
his remarkable height and manly appearance, naturally enough pre- 
vented her from guessing that he was the son of Agnes; so having 
smiled upon him very graciously, and then recollecting who brought 
him there, turned round again and made him a courtesy, she set about 
insisting upon it that Mrs. Compton should change her place from the 
chair to the sofa; but the active old lady soon cut short her energetic 
ae by so rapidly making the movement she suggested, as to 

eave her sus ated in the very middle of her, ‘‘ Indeed and indeed—” 

It can liesdly be denied, I believe, that when a party of ladies and 
gentlemen are in a position from any cause embarrassing, the gentle- 
men are more awkward than the ladies in their manner of enduring it. 
Mrs. Hubert ceased to feel embarrassée de sa personne as soon as she 
vad released it from the encircling arms of her aunt. Mrs. Compton, 
from the moment she had seated herself, began to enjoy the whole 
scene. Patty could be at no loss where or how to look from the mo- 
ment Compton Hubert entered the room; the Miss Perkinses, each in 
her own way, were looking just as they ought to do; and Mrs, 
O’Donagough was much too fully occupied in the expression of her 
family feelings to be conscious of any awkwardness at all. But General 
Hubert held his hat in his hand less gracefully, perhaps, than he had 
ever held it before; and Mr. O’Donagough would willingly have com- 
pounded for misdealing three times at his next batch of whist, could he 
have obtained thereby the power of addressing three sentences to the 
general with a tolerable appearance of ease. 

The first decisive change in this state of things, was produced by 
Mrs. Compton’s saying in her gay clear voice, ‘‘ Pray, Mrs. Hubert, 
have you remembered to introduce your son Compton to your aunt 
Barnaby ?—I beg pardon, I mean O’Donagough.” The old lady pro- 
bably expected to produce some picturesque effects by thus throwing a 
new light upon the circle; but it is probable that the result was even 
greater than she anticipated. No sooner did Mrs. O’Donagough catch 
her words, then starting from her seat, her hands clasped, her head 
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thrown forward, and her eager eyes advancing farther still, she rushed 
towards the startled young man, and laying her hands heavily on his 
head as if to bestow her blessing, began parting and pushing back his 
clustering curls, in order to e nable her , as she said, to examine the fea- 
tures so naturally, and so inexpressibly dear to her heart. As she thus 
held the youth imprisoned, gazing the while into his forcibly up-turned 
face, she ‘discovered that he was strikingly like every member she had 
ever known of his mother’s maternal ancestors; and as she named 
them all in succession, she impressed a fervent kiss upon his brow, in 
honour of each individual of the catalogue. The young man became 
exceedingly red, and when at length released, the manner in which he 
shook his handsome head, and set himself to rights again, had some- 

thing so irresistibly ludicrous in it, that even the vexed general indulged 
in a smile, and his mother laughed outright. 

‘* Glorious creature!” exclaimed Mrs. O’Donagough, as soon as she 
had recovered her breath. ‘* Good heaven, what a face ! Patty, come 
to me my child. This is the first male descendant of my beloved 
father that I have ever seen. Dear blessed spirit! how his heart would 
have rejoiced to look upon him! Give your hand to your young cousin 
Compton. [| rejoice that his name is Compton—my own dear maiden 
name! Take her hand, Compton, and remember that your great- 
grandfather and her grandfather were the same.” 

Compton Hubert was — as saucy a student of fifteen, as Sand- 
hurst ever sent forth; a peculiarity of temperament considerably in- 
creased by the unlimited indulgence of his aunt Betsy, the principal 
object of whose life had been, from the hour that he first gave indica- 
tions of having a will of his own, to indulge that will in every possible 

way. She was unluckily but too able to perform this, by the pertinacity 
with which’ General Hubert had resisted all her efforts to endow Agnes 

with her wealth during her own life; after long battling, this point 
had been setthed according to his will, leaving her at liberty to spoil his 
second son, who, before his birth, was promised to her as her heir, to 
her heart’s content. Some counteracting influence was of course found 
in the good sense of his parents when he was with them, and that he 
was in truth, a fine, frank-hearted, generous fellow, can no more be 
denied, than that he was effronté as a page, when occasion permitted. . 

It so happened, that exactly at the moment when Mrs. O’Donagough 
was so pathetically entreating him to take his buxom cousin by the 
hand, the lad caught his aunt Compton’s keen twinkling black eye 
fixed upon him. It would not be easy to say what it was he read there 
which encouraged the perpetration of such audacity, but certain it is, 
that instead of “taking the young lady’s hand, as requested, he suddenly 
threw his arms round her neck, and kissed her vehemently. 

Mrs. Compton drew out her pocket-handkerchief, and its close appli- 

cation to her face, prevented the possibility of ascertaining whether she 
laughed .or frowned. Mrs. Hubert looked as grave as she coul 1; the 
general exclaimed almost unconsciously, ‘‘ Compton!” Mr. O" Dona- 
gough grinned; Mrs. O'Donagough looked on with undisguised rap- 
ture, crossing her arms upon her own bosom, with a sort of tender 
pressure that seemed to indicate that in her heart she embraced them 
both. The Miss Perkinses looked, turned away their heads, and looked 
again; while Patty herself glowed, and pouted, and pushed, and 
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laughed, and finally, when the young gentleman withdrew his arms, 
gave him a look which any spinsters, less devotedly attached to her 
than the Miss Perkinses, might have interpreted into a challenge to re- 
peat the attack at the first favourable opportunity. 

This little interlude produced an excellent effect on the spirits of most 
of the party; the general and his lady, indeed, might have felt inclined, 
had the thing been possible, to remove themselves and their son else- 
where ; but the old lady was decidedly pleased by the adventure, no- 
thing doubting that such and such-like occurrences, would speedily 
bring General Hubert to the state of contrition in which she was de- 
termined to see him. 

Mrs. O’Donagough immediately felt herself not only the great-aunt 
in esse, but the mother-in-law in posse, of the young gentleman; while 
her calculating husband could not but see very substantial hopes of 
familiar companionship from such a beginning. The Miss Perkinses 
naturally felt themselves more at their ease in a little party so affection- 
ately intimate together, and Patty snapped her fingers in her heart at 
all the Lord Williams in the garrison ; though, at the same time, her 
faithful love to Jack caused her secretly to breathe a reservation in his 
favour, which, if interpreted, would have shown that she still intended 
to marry him, if he asked her. 

** Ring the bell, Mr. O’D., will you? and let us have some tea and 
coffee, These hot evenings make one long for,one’s tea always, don’t 
they Matilda?” said Mrs. O’Donagough, giving the young lady she 
addressed a sidelong look of triumph and delight, as she passed before 
her to resume her station near the sofa on which the old lady and Agnes 
were sitting. 

The respectable waiter soon made his appearance, and laboured 
round and round the room, with coffee, tea, cakes, and bread and 
butter, without intermission, for the space of one hour; the conversation, 
meanwhile, being carried on chiefly between Mrs. O’Donagough and 
Mrs. Hubert, and consisting almost entirely of questions and answers 
concerning Mr. Willoughby’s state of health, habits, residence, and 

ursuits—the number, fatness, leanness, shortness, and tallness, of 
Mr. Frederic Stephenson’s children, and of the constant longing, from 
which Mrs. O’Donagough had suffered during the whole of her resi- 
dence abroad, to know all particulars respecting every relation and con- 
nexion which Mrs. Hubert had upon earth, who must ever be, as she 
declared, more interesting to her than all the rest of the world beside, 

By the time the persevering waiter had completed the last round of 
cake and bread-and-butter which he considered necessary, the recently 
smuggled French clock on the chimneypiece, being in excellent repair, 
audibly pronounced ten warnings of the progressive, though not always 
rapid, march of time. Several of the party counted the strokes, and 
Mrs. Hubert was one of them, 

‘‘] think the carriage, must be here, general,” said she, looking ex- 
pressively at her husband; ‘‘ we are always early,” she added, turning 
to Mrs. O’Donagough, “* when my aunt Compton is with us.” 

‘“‘ Good gracious, my dear Agnes!” she a ayy in considerable agi- 
tation; ‘‘ you won't be so cruel as to think of going yet? You will 


positively break our hearts if you go away without ice, or oranges, or 
any thing. Ring the bell, Mr. O’D., if you please.” 
Mr. O’Donagough did so, sharply. The respectable waiter had not 
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yet reached the bottom of the stairs, so the summons was answered 
with as little delay us his weariness would permit. 

** Let the dining-parlour be ready for us directly, Potts,” said Mrs. 
O'Donagough, very impressively ; and then rising from her chair, she 
made her way by a brisk movement to the door, in time to reach him 
as he was passing through it, and whispered in his ear, audibly only to 
himself and Compton Hubert, who was carrying on a muttered tittering 
conversation with Patty, near it, ‘* Don’t forget to light the wax candles 
by the mirror, and let us know the minute it is all ready,” 

The interval which intervened before this announcement was made, 
certainly appeared a very long one, but it came at last; upon which, 
Mr. O’Donagough, according to previous orders, often reiterated, 
approached the sofa, and “ louting low,” offered his arm to Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Compton. 

** You are very obliging, sir,” said the old lady briskly; ‘ but Ge- 
neral Hubert is always kind enough to take care of me.” 

Thus called upon, the general drew near, and took the mischievous 
old woman under his protection, supporting her, as usual, very care- 
fully, but certainly feeling a little provoked with her as the cause 
of all he had been enduring for the last hundred and twenty-three 
minutes. 

Thus rebuffed, Mr. Allen O’Donagough next proffered his attentions 
to Mrs. Hubert, who accepted them, unconscious that she took the 
same arm, from which she had shrunk with so much terror some few years 
before at Clifton—the gentleman, however, remembered it, and laughed 
inwardly; well-pleased at the hocus-pocus sort of change his skill 
and fortune had jointly brought about. Then came the mistress of the 
féte, the gentle Miss Perkinses following after, not sorry, certainly 
(though deeply impressed with the honour they had enjoyed), that the 

riod of its duntive was drawing to a close, and not unmindful that, 
Semon long that period had appeared, the time which should follow, 
through which the ennobling recollection of it must last, would be 
longer still. The procession was closed by Patty and her cousin 
Compton, the intimacy between them being greatly increased by the 
young lady’s placing her hand upon the banister for a slide, and ex- 
claiming, 

** Now then! which will be down first ?” 

On reaching the bottom of the stairs, Mrs. Compton forgetting, or 

retending to forget that there was any thing more to be done, walked 
briskly on towards the door of the house, at which a servant of General 
Hubert’s was stationed ; but Mrs. O’Donagough, on seeing her pass 
the open door of Miss Perkins’s parlour, heedless of the radiant light 
that issued thence, or of the waiter who stood beside the entrance, doing 
all that man could do, save laying his hands upon her, to give her no- 
tice that she was to enter there; on seeing this, Mrs. O’Donagough 
pushed past her husband and Mrs. Hubert, and with almost panting 
agitation implored aunt Betsy and the general, to come into the re- 
freshment-room, and eat some ice. 

The necessity of compliance was so evident, that General Hubert 
immediately turned round, though the little hand which rested on his 
arm was almost withdrawn on his doing so. But, apparently, the old 
lady recollected herself, and felt aware that she was not performing 
well the part she had undertaken ; for on entering the parlour, she im- 
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mediately seated herself at the table, accepted every thing that was 
offered to her, placing one thing aside, as soon as another came, and 
thus, though tasting nothing, setting an example of great activity. 
The eldest Miss Perkins ventured to seat herself beside her, obliging 
offering her services to procure whatever she might wish to take, which 
Mrs. Compton replied to, by saying, ‘* You are very kind, ma'am ;” 
but when the worthy Louisa perceived that ice, orange, custard, and 
cake, were successively accepted, and successively placed aside, she 
could resist no longer, and gently ejaculated, 

‘* Dear me, ma’am, every thing is so nice, yet you eat nothing !” 

“| never taste any thing after a six o’clock dinner, ma’am, excepting 
a glass of cold water,” replied the old lady very civilly, but still con- 
tinuing to extend her hand to every thing that was offered to her. This 
appearance of occupation on her part, certainly kept the party together 
considerably longer than would have been the case without it; but at 
length she turned herself completely round to General Hubert, who 
stood behind her, and said in her gayest, clearest accents, ‘* Now then, 
general! I think we may go.” 

This proposition now appeared too reasonable for any further oppo- 
sition; Mrs. Hubert had taken an ice, Compton had fed his cousin 
Patty with two, the general had swallowed a mouthful of execrable 
wine with his host, and the old lady had evidently done all she in- 
tended to do. Shawls, therefore, were sought and found, hands were 
shaken, ‘‘ Coming out,” was pronounced by Mrs. Hubert’s footman 
from the door, and the party drove off. 

The only words uttered among them en route were, ‘‘I fear you must 
be very tired, my dear aunt,” from Mrs. Hubert; and, ‘ Not the least 
in the world; quite the contrary,” in reply, from Mrs. Compton. 


Cuap. XVII. 


SPLENDOUR SUCCEEDED BY ENJOYMENT——-AN IMPORTANT ARRIVAL—— 
AN UNEXPECTED VISIT——-MORE |FAMILY FEELINGS-——-THE MISCHIEF 
OF A YOUNG WOMAN, ADDED TO THAT OF AN OLD ONE-— ITS CON- 


SEQUENCES. 


WuateEver might have been the degree of enjoyment produced by 
Mrs. O’Donagough’s party, whilst the whole company remained toge- 
ther, it certainly ended in unmixed satisfaction to those who remained 
after General Hubert’s carriage drove off. Mr. O’Donagough’s feeling 
of enjoyment probably arose in a considerable degree from knowing 
that the thing was over. The Miss Perkinses, cordially pressed to 
fall to upon the ices (which no degree of skill could preserve), not only 
luxuriated in their dulcet coolness, but in all the pride of having 

assed the evening in such society, and all the relief produced by its 

aving departed. But the happiness of Mrs. O’Donagough and Patty, 
was of a more substantial kind; they, indeed, also eat ice, and were not 
insensible to the delight of pulling off their gloves, and ‘feeling easy,” 
as they all designated their present state of enjoyment; but beyond 
this, both mother and daughter contemplated results the most lasti 
and important from the events of the evening. Mrs. O'Donagough 
determined to be very cautious and diplomatic, and to “ say nothing to 
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nobody ;” but she also determined that her own daughter should come 
to as great honour as the daughter of her sister, and marry a Hubert— 
unless she could do something better. 

Patty, who looked perfectly intoxicated with delight as she medi- 
tated on all that passed between herself and her cousin, came exactly 
to the same conclusion ; the only difference being, that her reservation 
was in favour of Jack, while that of her mamma had reference to any 
lords who might chance to fall in her way. 

The Hubert party said very little to pan other about the visit, in any 
way. Perhaps Mrs. Compton would have thought she had done 
enough to punish her dearly-beloved general, for all the pertinacity 
he had shown in making light of her prophecies, had he but uttered 
one single word indicative of dislike to the O’Donagough race in ge- 
neral, or to any individual among them in particular. But he said not 
that word. Agnes feared to lead to the subject, lest the species of covert 
warfare, which she perceived to be still going on between her husband 
and her aunt, might be excited thereby ; and as for Compton, feeling 
conscious that he had been superabundantly impertinent, he secretly 
rejoiced that the adventures of the evening seemed to lie under an in- 
terdict which rendered all allusion to them impossible. His sister 
Elizabeth, indeed, found an opportunity to ask, when they were alone 
together, what he thought of their Australian cousin, and he replied by 
giving her just such a description of the evening as might have been 
expected from so saucy a personage. 

Several excursions on sea and land immediately followed, during 
which the O’Donagoughs were, in truth, very nearly forgotten. 

It was exactly one week after Mrs. O’Donagough’s party, at half-past 
five o’clock in the afternoon, that Mr. and Mrs. O’Donagough, Miss 
Patty, the two Miss Perkinses, and Lieutenant Dartmore, being all 
seated very comfortably at dinner in the drawing-room, were startled 
and as it were dragged, involuntarily, from the table to the windows, by 
the most tremendous clatter upon the pavement that it was well pos- 
sible for horses and carriages to make. 

‘* Who in the world are these?” cried Miss Matilda to Lieutenant 
Dartmore, beside whom she was so lucky as to be placed. ‘* Three 
carriages and four, and two outriders ; mercy, what a dust! Liveries 
green and gold—well! 1 should like to know who they are ?” 

“Stop a moment! I think I can tell you,” replied the lieutenant, 
protruding his person, almost at the risk of his life through the open 
window, in order to obtain the information required. ‘‘ Yes, I thought 
so; I remember the arms because of the crest—it’s the Stephensons— 
they are first-rate dashers, | promise you. We had them here last 
autumn, and they made the whole place alive.” 

“‘ Stephensons ? what Stephensons ?” demanded Mrs. O’Donagough, 
in a tone of authority. ‘Tell me, Captain Dartmore, all you know 
about them, I entreat you. 1 have an interest in that name which no- 
body else in company can have—except, indeed,{my own daughter. Do 
you mean Frederic Stephenson, brother of Sir Edward 2” 

‘* Yes, ma’am; those are his carriages, I give you my word. Every 
body knew the set-out last year—there was never a day that they were 
not making parties or picnics, or something or other. Several of our 
officers were always invited when they had dancing. Their arrival will 
make a sensation through the whole town,” 
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‘Gracious heaven! was ever any thing so fortunate! Now, Mr. 
O’Donagough, I shall have the pleasure of introducing you to some 
more of my connexions. You must remember Frederic Stephenson at 
Clifton—that is, ] mean, you must remember my often cathing about 
knowing him there.” 

‘* Perfectly,” replied Mr. O’Donagough gravely, reseating himself at 
the table; ‘and no wonder you should have often mentioned him as 
a gay personage, if that is the style he usually travels in.” 

‘‘ He is a man of immense fortune, and such a dear creature !” said 
Mrs. O'Donagough, addressing Miss Perkins, and smiling as with a 
sort of tender recollection of past days. 

‘“‘ He is an old acquaintance, then?” said Miss Matilda, with nervous 
eagerness. nu 

“Old acquaintance? Bless you, my dear! he is one of the nearest 
relations | have—by marriage.” . iD 

‘“* And coming here unexpectedly in this way! Well to be sure, you 
are fortunate, Mrs. O’Donagough! Are you not delighted, Patty?” ; 

‘* No, not I,” replied the young lady. ‘ I don’t see the good of having 
relations, if one never sees “em. I’m sure the Huberts might as well be 
at Jericho as at Brighton, for any thing we see of ’em.” 

‘* How can you talk such nonsense, Patty,” said her vexed mother; 
‘“* when you know that we have called there three times since the delight- 
ful evening they spent here, and have always heard where they were 
gone? They have always been driving into the country somewhere or 
other, to amuse my aunt Compton I suppose, and people can’t be in 
two places at once, let them wish it ever so much.” ut 

‘‘ That’s true, I’m sure, if ever any thing was,” observed Miss Perkins, 
with energy. ‘ The very nearest relations in the world can’t always be 
as much together as they wish. And after what we saw the other night, 
my dear Miss Patty, you can’t persuade us but what there’s one of the 
party that wouldn’t be very far from: East Cliff, if he had his own way.” 

“« Come, come, Louisa Perkins! No tales out of school, if you please. 
Let me give you a little more Irish stew, to stop that mouth of yours,” 
replied Mrs. O’ Donagough, laughing. ‘* Never mind her, Patty! Don’t 
blush about it, cousins will/be cousins:all the world over.” yaShiv 

“It is all very well to talk of drives into the country,” said the judi- 
cious Matilda, taking her cue from Mrs. O’Donagough’s evident delight 
in the subject ; ‘‘ it is all very possible. Nevertheless, people often 
throw dust without blinding the lookers on. I saw what I saw, and I 
know what I know. The general didn’t marry so very young himself, 
remember—and I suspect his opinion is, that young folks ought not to 
be too much in a hurry.” | » dhe A 

‘“‘ There may be something in that, Matilda,” replied Mrs. O’ Dona 
gough, nodding her head sagaciously. ‘* We must not talk any thing 
about it yet. Captain Dartmoor, remember that this is all among friends, 
and must go no further.” 0 

«‘ Did Stephenson play when he was here?” inquired Mr. Allen 
O’Donagough, addressing his military friend. 

‘* Oh yes, I believe so!” was the reply. ‘‘ He did every thing—rode 
races, gave balls, bespoke plays, got, up raffles. There was something 
or other going on the whole time they stayed—and if you inquired, let it 
be what it might, you were sure to find that the Stephensons were at the 
bottom of it.” 
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«© What delightful people!” exclaimed Miss Matilda. 

‘« Why yes, * replied the lieutenant, looking towards Mrs. O’Dona- 

ugh. ‘ It would bea good set to get into, certainly. 

«* But the worst of it is,’ said Mrs. O’ Donagough, with more dignity 
and reserve of manner than was usual with her ; ‘* the worst of it is, that 
these sort of people are so very exclusive. Near relations, of course, 
are excepted, but Frederic Stephenson, dear good-natured fellow as he 
was, and always partic ularly kind and flattering to me, even before he 
married my niece’s half-sister, even he was always rather famous for 
giving himself airs.” 

A gentle sigh heaved the bosom of Matilda. Miss Louisa looked very 
grave, and shook her head, and the lieutenant seized the decanter of 
Mazooka, or Mortola, or Pontac, or Bondac, or whatever the mixture 
might be called which stood near him, and swallowed a glassful of it. 

The result of a certain consultation held that night between Mr. and 
Mrs. Allen O’Donaguugh on the subject of this important arrival was 
that another call at General Herbert’s house must be made on the fol- 
lowing day, where, if they were not admitted, they might at least obtain 
intelligence as to the truth of Lieutenant Dartmoor’s information. 

The O’Donagough trio set off accordingly at a proper visiting hour on 
the following morning, dressed, one and all, with more than usual care, 
and determined that, | if it were possible to avoid it, their trouble should 
not be in vain. 

‘«Is Mrs. Hubert at home?” was the first question at the general’s 
door. The servant hesitated, and Mrs. O’Donagough instantly made a 
movement in advance. 

**] particularly wish to see my niece, if it be only for half a moment,” 
said she. 

‘‘ My mistress is just going out, ma’am,” replied the man, standing 
rather pertinaciously i in the doorway. 

‘‘ It is only for one moment, and upon family business of importance,” 
said Mrs. O'Donagough, making another step in advance, before which 
the man retired of necessity, but without quitting the handle of the 
door. 

‘* Perhaps, ma’am, you would be pleased to leave word that you 
would call again ?” said the servant. 

“What do you say, Mr. O'D.? Suppose we do, and fix the time 
exactly, and then we shall be sure of seeing her.” 

‘* Do just as you please, my dear,” replied Mr. Allen O’Donagough. 
“ It will make no difference to me. Only,” he added, in a whisper, 
** you may as well ask about the Stephensons.” 

‘* Then we will call again—exactly at five o’clock to-day. Please 
not to forget the message, James—I think your name is James? I am 
pretty sure I heard my niece call you James.” 

“ Yes, ma’ er my name is James.” 

‘** Well then, James, I must insist upon it that my message is deliver- 
ed exactly. A message from your mistress’s own aunt, you know, ought 
not to be neglected. ‘Give Agnes—give } your mistress, I mean—my most 
affectionate love, and Miss O’ Donagough’s love, and Mr. O’ Donagough’s 
compliments, and say that we shall call again precisely at five o’clock.” 

«« Yes, ma’am,” said the man, advancing a step in his turn, and bring- 
ing the door with him. 

** Stop one moment, if you please,” 


said Mrs. O’Donagough, laying 
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her palm firmly on the outward side of the door. ‘* Can you tell me, 
James, if the Stephensons arrived yesterday? Frederic Stephenson, I 
mean, who married your mistress’s sister, you know.” 

The man looked rather surprised, either at the question or the manner 
of it, but answered, ‘‘ Yes, ma’am.” 

‘* And where are they? Of course they can’t all be here—three car- 
riages—servants outside, and all ?” 

‘* No, ma’am, they went directly to their own Jodgings.” 

‘« Then please to give me their address directly.” 

« Mr. Stephenson has taken House, ma’am, the same he had 
last year.” 


sé 











House, Whereabouts is it? Do you know House, Mr. 


O’D. ?” 

Mr. O’D. did not, but the servant gave the full address, and at length 
succeeded in shutting the house-door. 

‘* Now, then, let us go there directly,” cried Mrs. O’ Donagough. 
“‘ It is no good beating about the bush. Let us take our chance at 
once. If they choose to be civil, why so much the better, and if not, 
why we can’t help it, and the sooner we know it, the better.” 

To this reasoning Mr. O’Donagough made no objection; and after 
toiling a considerable distance through unmitigated sunshine, somewhat 
to the injury of his lady’s rouge, and not much to the advantage of his 
daughter’s temper, they at length reached the handsome mansion to 
which they had been directed. Mr. O’Donagough stoutly pulled the 
bell, more stoutly than the well-hung instrument required ; and the ¢in- 
tamarre thus produced occasioned an instantaneous throwing wide of the 
folding doors, disclosing to the dazzled visiters a handsome hall, which 
at the first glance seemed half-filled with livery servants. The green and 
gold, recognised by Lieutenant Dartmoor, was indeed there, and in 
great abundance, but set off with such richness of plush and profusion 
of lace and tassels, that the great soul of Mrs. Allen O’Donagough 
almost felt daunted. Till that moment she had conceived that the 
establishment of General Hubert was perfectly splendid, but thencefor- 
ward she rarely named the family without observing that nothing could 
be more unpretending and quiet than their manner of living—merely a 
butler and two footmen, besides the coachman and grooms ;—but always 
adding, that to be sure nothing could be more striking than the contrast 
between the two sisters in their style of doing things—the establishment 
of her brother Willoughby’s second daughter being really almost royal 
in its magnificence. 

An answer in the affirmative being returned to their inquiry if Mrs. 
Stephenson were at home, their names were received, and passed from 
mouth to mouth till the sound of Mr., Mrs., and Miss O’Donagough 
made the lofty staircase ring again. 

Mrs. O’Donagough, with an effort worthy of her powerful mind, im- 
mediately recovered her self-possession, and gracefully shaking her 
plumes, marched up the stairs in unblenched majesty. Mr. O’Dona- 
gough followed, looking as demure as a newly-created bishop, while the 
young lady, with wide-staring eyes, and a countenance indicative of 
something approaching dismay, closed the procession. 

On reaching the drawing-room door, Mrs. O’Donagough paused for 
a moment till her husband and daughter were beside her, and then 
stepped forward, determined that nothing, short of her being turned out 
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of the room, should prevent her establishing her claim to connexionship 
with all the grandeur she beheld. The first room they entered was ex- 
actly in the style of decoration most likely to enchant the senses of Mrs, 
O' Donagough, being of that florid character which is caleulated to 
ensure a rent of forty guineas per week at a watering-place. As it was 
untenanted, she ventured to exchange an expressive glance with her 
husband: but the man in green and gold stalked on, oad another pair 
of folding doors being thrown wide before them, disclosed a room with 
an immense semicircular window opening upon a balcony, which com- 
manded a magnificent view of the sea. 

In this balcony stood two gentlemen, the one arranging a spy-glass 
on its trellis-work, for the accommodation of the other; while a third, 
whom Patty instantly recognised as her cousin Compton, was assisting 
a little fellow in a ‘fantastic fancy-dress, composed of blue silk and 
white muslin, to climb in the most dangerous manner possible to the 
roof of the frail construction. Close beside the window, on a couch 
placed perfectly in the shade, though all without was sunshine, reclined 
nearly at full length, an extremely delicate-looking little woman, with 
a profusion of light ringlets about her face. Her robe, of the finest 
muslin, lined with the prettiest shade of pink, was profusely deco- 
rated with lace, her small feet accommodated with quilted satin slippers 
of the same pale colour, and her slender fingers, sparkling with gems, 
employed luxuriously in arranging a bouquet of flowering myrtle, and 
gorgeous geri inium-blossoms. 

This pretty and very picturesque lady raised a glass to her eye as the 
strangers were announced. Let them have been whom they would, 
she could hardly have risen, so difficult would her attitude, and the 
multitude of flowers in her lap, have rendered the attempt, had she 
made it, But this she did not do; and her eye-glass failing to supply 
the information which their names did not convey, she turned it from 
her visiters to the servant who had ushered them to her presence, and 
pronounced the word ‘* Who ?” 

This was not promising, any more than the puzzled air with which, 
after the name had again been distinctly pronounced, she shook her 
head, and in a soft, and somewhat lisping voice added, ‘I fear there 
is some mistake.” 

** ] cannot be surprised at your not knowing me, my dear Mrs. Ste- 
phenson,” said Mrs. O’Donagough, pushing away a little work-table, 
and placing herself close to the sofa, ‘but I think you must have 
heard your sister Agnes mention her aunt.—Perhaps you may recal the 
name of Barnaby ?” 

‘Mrs. Barnaby? Oh dear yes, certainly!” replied Mrs. Stephen- 
son, slightly colouring, and slightly ‘smiling atthe sametime. ‘I have 
heard of you very often. Is that tall lady your daughter? Pray sit 
down. Sit down, sir,” with a wave of the hand to Mr. 0” Donagough, 
which seemed to indicate rather a more distant part of the room for his 
station. Then turning to a flaxen svlph, of some ten or twelve years 
old, who was threading beads, she said, 

‘Go out, Agnes, and tell your papa, and your grandpapa, that Mrs. 
Barnaby is here.’ 

‘‘No longer Mrs. Barnaby, my dear madam. Give me leave to 
introduce Mr. O’Donagough, my husband, and Miss O’ Donagough, my 
daughter,” 
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** Oh dear yes; I beg your pardon. I remember all about it now. 
You went out to India, did you not, asa widow? I quite remember 
hearing Mr. Stephenson speak of the widow Barnaby; and you mar- 
ried in India, | suppose ?” Here Mrs. Stephenson again conveyed her 
glass very unceremoniously to her eye, and reconnoitred first Mr. O’Do- 
nagough, and then his daughter, Mrs. O’Donagough herself being too 
close to render it necessary; though, in truth, she was exceedingly 
near-sighted. ‘I dare say,’ she continued, still employing her glass, 
‘that my father will remember all about you directly, and I am quite 
too happy you have called, I wanted to see you so very much.” 

“ It is sweetly kind of you, I am sure, to say so,” said the delighted 
Mrs. O’Donagough. ‘ No wonder that I should long to see you / | shall 
always consider your dear father as my brother, and one of his children 
must, of course, be as interesting to me as the other. I am quite cer- 
tain that in a very little while my own dear Agnes, my own sister’s 
child, would hardly be dearer to me than yourself! You are the very 
image of your dear father! So like what I remember him at Sil- 
verton !” 

The still youthful-looking face of Mrs. Stephenson was, during 
nearly the whole of this speech, completely buried in the large bouquet 
she held in her two hands. Nor did she speak again till, in obedience 
to her summons, Mr, Willoughby and Mr. Stephenson entered from 
the balcony. Then, raising to them a pair of laughing eyes, though her 
manner was perfectly grave, and ceremonious, she said, 

‘‘ Papa, this is Mrs. Barnaby. The late Mrs. Barnaby, I mean. 
Frederic, I believe you used to know her too. Her name is now Mrs. 
Donago. She is come to call upon us, with all her family.” 

‘‘Is it possible!” exclaimed Mr. Willoughby, coming with out- 
stretched hands towards his sister-in-law. ‘‘ Indeed I am very glad to 
see her. I hope you are well, my dear Martha?” and with a kind and 
gentle smile he attempted to take her hand. 

But this was not the species of salutation in which Mrs. O’Dona- 
gough’s warm heart (as she was wont to describe it) most delighted. 

‘* No, dearest Willoughby!” she cried, ‘‘ after such an absence, let 
us meet as we parted at Silverton, with a sisterly embrace!” The 
gentleman of course complied ; but sighed as he felt his own slight person 
lost, as it were, and buried in the majestic vastness of that of his sister- 
in-law, and remembered how very different were the circumstances of 
the two moments she thus placed side by side. 

The operation completed, however, he resumed his quiet and gentle- 
manly kindness of manner, gave two fingers to the extended palm of 
Mr. Allen O’Donagough, upon that persons being solemnly presented 
to him, and kissed, without waiting to be asked, the blooming daughter 
of his recovered relative. 

Mrs. O’Donagough, with her usual quickness, immediately saw that 
of all the great and grand connexions amidst which her happy destiny 
had thrown her, Mr. Willoughby was the one to stick to, with the least 
chance of being shaken off. She felt that he was her sheet anchor, 
and round him she determined to swing, let the wind blow from what 
quarter it would. 

While these introductions and embracings were proceeding, Mr. 
Stephenson and Compton Hubert stood silently watching them; the 
former, with his usual unwearied spirit of gaiety, determined to administer 
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the amusement which the eyes of his wife—the only portion of her 
face that was visible—showed she derived from the scene, and the 
latter only waiting till his grandfather had concluded his civilities to 
Miss Patty, in “+ om to renew his own acquaintance with her. 

Mr, Stephenson speedily perceived that there was no need of any 
interference on his part, in order to put the well-remembered Mrs. 
Barnaby in action for the amusement of his wife; neither did it seem 
to him at all necessary on the present occasion to put in play any por- 
tion of that fund of good-humoured persiflage, in which his Nora de- 
lighted, for the purpose of bringing forth to view Miss,Patty’s claims to 
the same species of notice, inasmuch as his young friend Compton 
appeared fully adequate to the task. Therefore, having bowed a smiling 
acknowledgment to Mrs. O’Donagough’s affectionate recognition, he 
sat himself down so as to command a full view of the whole party, and 
of his wife’s eyes into the bargain. 

It required but a slight glance from time to time to perceive, that how- 
ever absurd, there was nothing very new in the flirtation’going on between 
the young people; every feature of the case being essentially the same 
as must ever recur, when a bold boy is encouraged in his audacity by a 
coarse-mannered girl. But not so Mrs. Allen O’Donagough. Her 
energetic affection—her laughing ecstasy at their present reunion, and 
her weeping softness over the days that were gone—her modest insi- 
nuations of her own “ genteel independence,” and the joy she anticipated 
from watching with “ true sisterly affection,” his present affluence— 
contrasted with Mr. Willoughby’s somewhat embarrassed, but always 
polite manner of listening to her, formed a tab/eau of no common kind, 
and one from which a less laughter-loving pair than the one before 
whom it was performed might have found amusement. 

At length it seemed to strike Mr. Stephenson, who notwithstanding 
his too boyish love of mystification was really good-natured, that Mr. 
O’Donagough was left rather too much in the background, and turn- 
ing abruptly round to him, he said, ‘‘ Won’t you take a look at our 
fine view, Mr. O’Donagough. This is the most commanding window 
in Brighton,” 

Mr. O’Donagough immediately rose, and with a not very unskilful 
assumption of gentlemanly ease, walked towards the window. 

“It is perfectly magnificent!” he said, ‘ and it is unique. No other 
mansion in Brighton is so happily situated.” 

** That is very true, sir,” said Mr. Stephenson, rising, and following 
him out upon the balcony. ‘“ We have been fortunate enough to get 
this house three years running.” 

Frederic Stephenson was one of those happy-natured people who 
loving his wife and children, heartily loved also, only in a somewhat 
less degree, all the other goods with which the gods had provided him, 
and wanted no warning voice to bid him “ think them worth enjoying ;” 
but liked well, nevertheless, that all around him should perceive and 
acknowledge what a particularly happy fellow he was in all respects. 
Had Mrs. O’Donagough been within reach of watching her husband 
during his conversation with Mr. Stephenson on the balcony, she would 
have found that she did not yet know him so well as she fancied she 
did, and that there were still some aspects of his Proteus-like nature 
which had never been exhibited to her. With a cautious avoidance of 
all subjects that might prove dangerous, Mr. Allen O’Donagough now 
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conversed like a man of the gay world, who knew perfectly well how 
to appreciate so accomplished a personage as Mr. Stephenson. With 
the rapidity which is usually acquired by persons who not only possess 
their wits but live by them, he contrived to form a tolerably correct es- 
timate of the strong and the weak points of that gentleman’s charac- 
ter before he parted from him, while at the same time he left on Mr. 
Stephenson’s mind a persuasion that he was a remarkably clever, well- 
informed man, and that it was quite wonderful how he could ever have 
married such a ridiculous person as Mrs. Barnaby. 

Their colloquy and their acquaintance might have proceeded still 
further had not Mrs. Stephenson got tired of watching Mrs. Barnaby 
and her father, and Miss Barnaby and her nephew, which happened the 
sooner from no longer having her husband's eyes to answer the appeals 
of herown. For a time, indeed, her young daughter who forsook her 
beads, and changed her place for the purpose of watching the odd-look- 
ing strangers, supplied his absence tolerably well, by the very intelligent 
looks which she exchanged with her mamma (for it was not part of the 
family discipline to deny the younger branches their fair share and par- 
ticipation in all the enjoyments of quizzing); but the young lady, after 
having seen enough to enable her to mimic both Mrs. and Miss Donago 
satisfactorily, ran off to the schoolroom, to puzzle the French governess, 
and delight her sisters by the performance. 

Soon after her exit, Mrs. Stephenson withdrew the sheltering myrtle 
from her face, and freely yawned. But neither Mrs. or Miss O’Dona- 
gough saw it. They were both too happy, too elated to observe it. The 
graceful lady then changed her position on the couch, and with an air of 
pretty restlessness threw aside her flowers, took a book, yawned again, 
and finally rose from her attitude of repose, and despite her fear of 
freckles, sought her husband in the balcony. 

‘* E troppo, caro /”’ she whispered in his ear. 

Mr. Stephenson immediately broke short the conversation in which 
he was engaged, by saying to his wife, as he took her arm, to lead her 
from an atmosphere which he knew she dreaded. ‘ You are come to 
remind me, Nora, of my engagement—are you not? I must beg you 
to excuse me, Mr. O’Donagough, I am obliged to go out, and must 
therefore wish you a good morning. If you will leave your card, I will 
certainly have the pleasure of calling on you.” The observant Mr, 
Allen O’ Donagough took the hint, and re-entering the room gently ad- 
monished his wife upon her seeming forgetfulness of the flight of time. 

‘«« My dearest O’D., can you wonder at it?” she replied, her eyes 
and her cheeks glowing with enthusiastic sensibility. ‘* Think of the 
years which have elapsed since my dear brother-in-law and I have thus 
set side by side together! Can you not imagine how it must bring back 
the memory of my beloved Sophia? Such moments are too delicious 
to be measured !” 

Mrs, O’Donagough slowly rose from her chair as she spoke; and 
what with feathers, veil, floating mantle of stiffened muslin, and her own 
august expansiveness, it struck Mrs. Stephenson that she had never seen 
any thing so large in her life before, and she seemed to shrink up into 
her own delicate mignardise, as if anxious to increase the contrast. 
Mrs. O’Donagough stepped towards her with an extended hand; but 
the fair Nora had no mind to be “‘ shaken,” and glancing up an ap- 
pealing look to her husband, which he perfectly well understood, she 
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retrograded a step or two, at the same time bowing her farewell, while 
he advanced, took the large hand in his own much smaller one, and 
atoned for all his lady's deficiencies, by a voluble repetition of “ good 
bye, Mrs. O’Donagough, good bye, good bye.” 

Though Frederic, notwithstanding all his good nature, shook the 
huge hand very much as if he wished to shake it off, Mrs. O’Dona- 
prea held fast, till in a half-whisper, she had murmured something very 
tender to him about the memory of Clifton, and past times—then de- 
termined to emulate the elegant retreating movement of Mrs. Stephen- 
son, she began backing out of the room, bending deeply forward at every 
step, like the head of a ship in a too fair wind, and reiterating ‘* Goop 
morning! Goop morning ! Goop morning !”’ till she reached the door. 

Mr. O” Donagough was so glad that it was over, and as he felt wedl 
over, that on throwing open the door of communication between the 
two drawing-rooms, for his daughter and wife to pass, he slipped by them, 
as if the more quickly to ensure his own retreat. On reaching the 
landing-place, however, and finding himself again amidst the impressive 
troop of green and gold officials, he remembered that he was not making 
his exit according to the established rules of etiquette, and turned round 
to make way for his wife and daughter to pass before him. It was with 
a feeling little short of dismay, “that he found they were not, as he 
imagined, close at his heels, and on casting an Orpheus-like backward 
glance into the rooms, he perceived that his wife was not half set free, 
for she was still in the inner apartment. 

In fact, while backing out of the room with her husband and daugh- 
ter following, Mrs. O’ Donagough had totally lost sight of and forgotten 
her slender brother-in-law ; but no sooner did she - perceive him again 
upon the removal of Mr. 0° Donagough’s person, than it struck her she 
had not properly taken leave of him, and rushing back again, she ve 
liberally threw her arms around him—for her fond hands met behind 
his back—and impressing a not silent kiss upon his cheek, exclaimed, 
** Good heaven ! was I indeed going without uttering a sister's farewell 
to you, dearest Willoughby ? Let us soon meet ‘again ! I have no 
words to express the happiness I feel in your society!” And then, as 
Frederic, Nora, and the young Compton had all taken refuge in the 
balcony, she turned about, quitted the room with a rapid step, seized 
upon Patty’s arm, who was left staring in the doorway, zejoined her 
husband, and with happy and triumphant feelings descended the stairs, 
which, as she owned as soon as she had left the house, she had mounted 
an hour before with her heart in her mouth. 

** She is gone, positively gone, Nora !—so come in, out of this scorch- 
ing air!”’ said Mr. Willoughby, aftercarefully reconnoitring the apartment. 

‘* Thank our stars!” replied his wife, falling , as if exhausted, upon 
the sofa. 

‘“Itis a very hot day,” said Mr. Willoughby, rising from a chair, 
into which he had sunk, when Mrs, O” Donagough withdrew her arms 
from his person. ‘* Wery hot and oppressive indeed—I think, Nora, I 
will go into my own dressing- room, and lie down upon the sofa a little. 
But don’t let any of the dear children come to me, for I feel very much 
overcome and fatigued.” So saying, the wentle; kind-hearted Mr. 
Willoughby languidly withdrew, and soon fell fast asleep without hav- 
ing even whispe ‘red to his own heart that his affectionate sister-in-law 
had nearly talked and hugged him to death. 
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“ Are they not curious people, aunt, Nora ?’’ said Compton, as soon 
as his grandfather had quitted the room. 

“Curious! Oh! Heavens!” replied Mrs. Stephenson, with a pro- 
found sigh. And then she stopped, as if unable to articulate another word. 

“The girl is handsome though, isn’t she?” demanded the youth, 
adding with a shrug, ‘‘ but to be sure she is most horribly vulgar !” 

‘* Handsome? you have the face to call that monster handsome, 
Compton !—How hideously ugly you must think us all—your mother 
and sisters included.” 

“ NoI don’t, aunt. But there are more styles than one, you know.” 

‘** Do stop him, Frederic! For mercy’s sake do not let him talk of 
styles, with that fearful creature in his’ thoughts! Do explain to him 
what style means, will you? His mother has a style, and I have a style 
—of—of appearance, | mean. but to use such a phrase to her, really 
looks as if he did not know the use of language. It is perfectly dis- 
graceful. Dearest Frederic! For pity’s sake tell me, must I ever ene 
dure the sight of those people more 2?” 

“Upon my word I am afraid so, Nora,” was the unsatisfactory re- 
ply. ‘* Remember that they are nearly related to your sister Agnes, 
and in fact very nearly conne ected with your father. How will it be pos- 
sible to avoid your seeing them ?” 

‘Then you must make up your mind to my dying, Frederic, for as to 
my enduring existence under circumstances resembling those of the last 
three hours, it is perfectly out of the question.” 

‘* Well then, dear, we must contrive to vary the circumstances as 
much as possible. The sight of that great woman amuses me more 
than I can express! It is a sort of lesson in natural history to watch 
her as she is now, and remember her as she was some dozen and half 
years ago, or near it. I would not give her up for more than I'll say 
—and Compton’s love too! With her large face, bright cheeks, and 
brighter eves! They are treasures, perfectly treasures in their way.’ 

“ See what it is to be a philosopher !” sighed forth Mrs. Stephenson, 
resting Ler head on the arm of her couch, and applying a bottle of 
salts to her nose. ‘‘ You are too sublime for me, Frederic !—you are 
indeed !”" 

‘‘ If you will be a good girl,” replied her husband, laughing, ‘ and 
promise not to die about it, I will let you off easy, promising only to 
indulge my scientific speculations now and then. How she contrived 
to get him, I cannot guess; but Madam Barnaby’s husband is really 
a very well-behaved sensible man.” 

“ Oh—h!!” was uttered by Mrs. Stephenson, with another ‘pro- 
foundly deep ‘‘ suspiration of forced breath ” 

‘© Come, Nora!” said Frederic, ‘« make the best of it. I am certain 
your father will be vexed, dear good man, if you declare open war 
upon this unfortunate race 

“My father? Nay, Frederic, it is too good to quote him against 
me, when you have this moment seen him take to his bed, sick of the 
Barnaby! However, let us talk no more about them, or decidedly I 
must go to bed too. Ring the bell, dear, will you, and order some 
open carriage or other—I die for fresh air! By the way, Frederic, do 
you think that large lady will ever kiss me? 1 give you warning, you 
will never see me alive again if she does.”’ 
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“ Every possible precaution, Nora, shall be taken to prevent it; and 
we will keep Compton always in readiness to act as your deputy, should 
the thriving offspring of the large lady attempt any thing of the kind. 
You will not refuse, Compton, to perform this vicarial service for your 
aunt ?” 

The boy coloured, tossed his handsome head, and yielded to the 
solicitations of his young cousin to return to the balcony, and set him 
climbing again. 

‘Where will you drive, Nora?” inquired Mr, Stephenson, when the 
carriage was announced. 

“To see Agnes, and consult with her how best to guard against the 
inroads of this horde of savages.” 

‘* Do so, my dear, by all means. She will counsel you very discreetly, 
depend upon it.” 
+ * * * # ¥* 

When the sisters met, there was, as usual, a very free exchange of 
contidential communication between them. Mrs. Stephenson declared 
that her curiosity being satisfied, she felt nothing but terror at the idea 
of any familiar intercourse with ‘“‘ Mrs. Donago;” and that somehow or 
other she must find means to prevent. To all this Agnes listened with- 
out surprise ; but when in ber turn she dwelt upon her own embarrass- 
ments from the same source, and related all the circumstances of the 
general's only half-playful warfare with Mrs. Compton on the subject, 
the feelings of Nora underwent a sudden change. Notwithstanding a 
firm foundation of genuine liking and goodwill, there was often a con- 
siderable diflerence of opinion on many subjects between the high- 
minded and dignified, yet simple-mannered General Hubert, and the 
capricious and affected, though affectionate little beauty, his sister-in- 
law. 

She had quite sense and right feeling enough to be conscious of his 
high worth, and often in her graver moods, acknowledged his supe- 
riority to eveiy body in the world, but her husband. Yet she dearly 
loved to contradict him, and to make him feel, in spite of all his wis- 
dom, that the very folly of a pretty woman has power in it. She was, 
moreover, wont to declare, that his wife spoiled him, and that all he 
wanted to make him perfectly agreeable, was a little well-organized 
contradiction. 

The tormenting process which the venerable Mrs. Compton seemed 
to be now making him undergo for the express purpose of proving that 

x, secretly delighted Mrs, Stephenson. She listened 
to every word concerning it, with deep attention, comprehended per- 
fectly the game which both parties were playing, and immediately de- 
termined, thoughtless of consequences, to eke out aunt Betsy's efforts 
to prove that the general had blundered by every means in her power. 
Of thisnew whim she gave no hint to Agnes, but parted from her with 
a gentle promise to endure the ‘Donago infliction as patiently as she 
could. 

Had it not been for this unfortunate vagary on the part of Mrs. 
Stephenson, it is probable that all serious annoyance from the O’Dona- 
goughs would have gradually died away, from the positive difficulty of 
keeping upany thing like friendly intercourse between persons so every 
way incongruous, But for this, the ci-devant major’s ambitious pro- 
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jects would have gradually sunk into an humbler sphere, his wife would 
soon have preferred talking of her “ darling Agnes,” to enduring the 
restraint of her presence. Aunt Betsy would have grown weary of 
the sport, and so would Master Compton too; while it can hardly be 
doubted that General Hubert himself would have gladly suffered the 
discordant connexion to be placed on a proper footing, according to 
Mrs. O’Donagough as much consideration as might be granted without 
inconvenience to his own family, but no more. 

That all this was most devoutly to be wished, nobody felt so strongly 
as poor Agnes; but unfortunately in this case, neither her judgment 
nor her conduct could avail to check the mischief produced by the fro- 
licsome thoughtlessness of Nora—the easy pliability of her husband, 
and the sort of compunctious weakness with which poor Mr. Willough- 
by permitted himself to be persecuted by his first wife's sister, as a sort 
of atonement for his deeply-repented neglect of her child. All this 
worked together so effectually, that before the end of a fortnight, the 
mischief had got so far ahead of them, as to produce a perfectly good 
understanding on the subject between General Hubert and Mrs, Comp- 
ton. Both cordially confessed they had been wrong, and most cor- 
dially united in deprecating the consequences of it; but unfortunately, 
they were no longer capable of stopping the movement they had put 
In action, 

Mr. O’Donagough, without making the slightest attempt to lead 
Stephenson to play, contrived to discover that in the winter he had no 
sort of objection to it; and meanwhile contrived by innumerable de- 
vices to make himself useful and even agreeable to him. With as much 
genuine coarseness, he had infinitely more tact than his vulgar wife, 
and was in truth so able an actor, that with an object of sufficient im- 
portance before him, he was capable of sustaining many characters ex- 
tremely foreign to his own. Stephenson soon believed him to have 
been the most enthusiastic sportsman, the most enterprising naturalist, 
and the most benevolent speculator who had ever visited New South 
Wales, and listened to his unbounded lies with undoubting confidence, 
till at length he became fully convinced that despite the peculiarities of 
“‘the Barnaby,” he had found a very valuable acquaintance in her hus- 
band; and that at the time when every body was talking of the country 
with interest, it was really very pleasant to have picked up a man who 
probably knew more about it than any one else in England. It was 
exactly the sort of thing Frederic Stephenson liked, enabling him to get 
in the van of information, without the bore of reading interminable 
books, and endless quarterly articles upon it; and in short, Mr. Allen 
O’Donagough was soon on such excellent terms with “ the rich Ste- 
phenson,” that he dined with him twice in one week, and might most 
days be seen walking and talking with him on the pier for an hour to- 
gether. This intimacy went on the more prosperously, because Mrs, 
Stephenson contrived, in her usual easy style, to perform her part of 
the mischief she was so thoughtlessly promoting, with very little incon- 
venience to herself. She called once or twice on Mrs. O’Donagough ; 
but as her carriage had two or three children in it, she could not leave 
them, and therefore only sent in her card, and when these visits were 
returned, it was poor Mr. Willoughby who had to converse with her. 
The inviting Mr. O’ Donagough, to dinner, of course did not include the 
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ladies of the family; yet the talking of it served extremely well to 
show the general that his friendly reception of his wife’s aunt had al- 
ready entailed the connexion upon them; and in addition to this, Nora 
more than once amused herself by inviting Patty to pass the evening 
when Compton was engaged to dine with. them : a device which pro- 


duced a display of coquetry on the part of the young lady, so comic, as 


repeatedly to make her forget her fine-ladyism in hearty laughter at the 


remembrance of it. 


It was by dilating a little too maliciously upon this, in the presence 


both of General Hubert and Mrs. Compton, that the foundation of a 
perfect rec onciliation between them was laid. No sooner did they find 


themselves alone together, or at least with Agnes only for a witness, 
than they both, as by common consent, pleaded guilty to great folly in 
permitting Compton to amuse himself in so objectionable a manner; 


and the ice once broken, nothing could be more frank than thé sincerity 
with which each deck red themselves to blame, But unfortunately, it 
was much easier to confess the fault than to remedy it; and so in- 
sidiously did Mrs. O’Donagough contrive to turn every accident to 


profit in promoting the intercourse between the cousins, that at length 
the old lady suddenly declared her intention of returning immediately 


to C ompton Bassett, and taking her young heir with her for the purpose 
of giving him some shooting upon his own manor. This was conferring a 


degre e of pre- -eminent dignity upon the boy, which both father and mother, 
under other circumstances, would have been very likely to disapprove ; 


but now no objection was made to it, and the scheme was immediately 
decided upon. The bright eyes of Miss Patty could by no means stand 
a competition with partridge- shooting with his own dogs, and the 


youthful Lothario, mounted on the coachbox of aunt Betsy’ S carriage, 
dashed passed the abode of his belle, and waved his hat so gaily to her 
and her mother who stood together at the open drawing-room window, 
that though little was said between them on the subject, both felt that 


‘* spiteful aunt Betsy” had achieved a tour de force, which disappointed 


many projects. 


The mother consoled herself by remembering that ‘‘ the horrid old 
woman could not live for ever,” and the daughter found solace in a 


long recapitulation of Jack’s love-making on board the Atalanta, 


during a long walk on the cliff with her faithful friend Matilda. 


The departure of Compton, and to say truth, the departure of aunt 


Betsy also, were, under the present circumstances, a considerable relief 
to General Hubert ; nevertheless, the O’Donagough plague was far from 


being put an end to by it. Agnes was still perpetually pained by wit- 


nessing the annoyance endured by her father under the persecutions of 


his affectionate sister-in-law. 


It was Mr. Willoughby’s habit to ramble out every morning, when at 


the sea-side, immediately after breakfast, sometimes leading one grand- 
child with him, and sometimes another. Mrs. O’ Donagough soon be- 
came acquainted with this fact, and from that hour the unfortunate 


gentleman was never permitted to inhale the breeze he loved, 


without 


having her closely fastened to his side. Though neither his spirits nor 
his frame were particularly robust, he might, perhaps, have endured 
this daily annoyance with greater fortitude, had it been confined to the 


Operations of her tongue as she walked beside him; but always con- 
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scious that of all those upon whom she hung for the gratification of her 
ambition, he was the one who would endure the demonstrations of her 
love most patiently, she never relaxed in her determination to make the 
most of him. 

This led to such heavy hangings on his arm, such lusty tappings on 
the back, when she had hunted him into the public library, and so many 
other wearying tokens of affectionate familiarity, that though he com- 
plained to no one, his life positively became a burden to him; and it 
was only because he thought somebody or other would guess the 
reason, and think he was unkind to ‘‘ poor Sophy’s sister,’”’ that he 
did not at once take to his bed in order to get rid of her. 

The only person who did guess the reason of his languid looks and 
altered spirits, was his daughter Agnes; and the idea having once sug- 
gested itself there was no great difficulty in testing its truth, and con- 
vincing herself that it was well founded. As soon as she became quite 
sure of the fact, she pointed it out to her husband, who secretly re- 
proached himself much more severely than he confessed, for having 
been so greatly the cause of it. These feelings d’un part, et d’autre 
soon led to the anticipation of a scheme, long ago projected, but not 
intended to take place till the following year. 

General Hubert’s eldest son had gone through Eton school with such 
brilliant rapidity as to be ready for college at least two years before his 
father wished to send him there. During this dangerous interval he 
had himself determined upon being his tutor, and by taking him on the 
continent with his mother and sisters, hoped to assist essentially the 
formation of his moral character, while giving him the advantage of 
modern languages, and extensive travelling. 

In this scheme Mr, Willoughby had been always included, he had 
already repeatedly visited Italy, and had so uniformly found himself in 
better health on the continent, that nothing but his averseness to leave 
his daughters and their children, induced him to reside in England. 

Had General and Mrs. Hubert wanted any confirmation on the sub- 
ject of Mr. Willoughby’s weariness of Brighton, they would have found 
it in the manner of his receiving their proposal for immediately leaving 
it for France. 

When every member of a party is cordially desirous of promoting a 
scheme, and ample means exist to facilitate its being carried into exe- 
cution, it is wonderful how much may be done in a little time. Mrs. 
Hubert, Miss Wilmot, and the two girls, with their attendants, almost 
immediately crossed to Dieppe, under the escort of Mr. Willoughby, while 
General Hubert, who it was settled should join them at Paris, returned 
to London, for the purpose of settling every thing previous to his 
leaving England, and arranging the movements of his son Montague 
upon his finally quitting school. 

Old Mrs. Compton had been long prepared for this separation, and 
was comforted under it, by Compton Hubert’s promising to make 
Compton Bassett, now become a very handsome residence, lis principal 
home during the vacations; while to its taking place somewhat earlier 
than was intended, she was perfectly reconciled by the motive for it. 


(To be continued.) 
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BY JOHN CARNE, ESQ. 


Tuer way from Glanmore was over a wild and mountainous region, 
almost untenanted : a home at long intervals at the foot of a crag, or 
on the beach beneath. The harbour of Kenmare on the right, looked 
like a mighty river, stretching nearly thirty miles inland, and superior in 
its scenery to the bay of Bantry. “A range of barren mountains was 
on its either shore, and isles on its waters, whose windings were beauti- 
ful. It was a solitary land. About midway, the path led through a 
bold and narrow pass, and beneath was a softer country : fields ‘here 
and there of good produce: none of those who tilled them were 
abroad. Turning at last to the left, the upland brought us on about a 
mile to Glen Begh: the evening was darkening on the lake to which 
we descended ; it filled the deep hollow in the mountains, and seemed 
to have no shore. A track by its side led along the rocks, or across 
stepping-stones partly covered by the water: a little girl tripped 
by, her long hair loose on her shoulders, and a string of trout in her 
hand: a proof that a human abode could not be far off ; but where, 
no ingenuity could tell. Both shores were high and rugged ; but the 
opposite one was so steep, that the goat could not find a footing, or 
the eagle scarcely rest there. On suddenly rounding a point near the 
extremity, two farm-louses were seen within a few hundred yards of 

each other, each in the midst of its little domain, the only cultivated 
spot inthe glen, No other shelter, even of the rudest kind, was with- 
in many miles. Beneath the nearest roof we were induced to stay : the 
farther one stood at the head of the waters , and at the foot of the 
precipices, A walk of eight miles, the coming on of a storm, the fierce 
solitude of the place, gave an almost loveliness to this strange little 
hamlet: its few fields of corn and flax, its cattle grazing in the pastures, 
its ample ricks in the yard between the rock and the water: its boat 
was moored beneath. 

The family consisted of the widow, her son, and two daughters, with 
two handsome little bovs, her crandchildren, dressed in clothes woven 
at home, from wool of the flock. The two young women were both 
good-looking, neatly dressed, and busied in weaving or knitting: it was 
a home of industry ; how else could it have been wrested from this 
desert? ‘The turf tire was piled high, the rich fuel could be had close 
at hand, for the mere trouble of seeking it: the recklessness with which 
it was cast on the hearth was refreshing. 

Itisa beautiful thing fora poor man to look on the rolling flames 
and the glowing heap beneath, without a sigh, and feel that it costs 
him littl or nothmg. P reparations for supper were begun, and we 
walked out to look at the glen, as the night was falling: f fast. The 
waters filled their funereal bed even to the foot of the mountains: the 
wind moaned dismaily in the narrow confines, the clouds fleeted low 
and fast before it, the lone boat that bore part of the farmer's family 
was like the spectre-boat, the plash of its oars hollow and wild. What 
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a home in winter! no outlet during the inclement weather : no inter- 
course with the world beyond. A quarter of a mile in width, and a 
mile in length is the extent of theglen. It isa prison of nature. Yet 
there was no gloom in the dwellings of its people: the sound of the 
pipe broke forth to some merry Irish air, that mingled strangely with 
the sounds of the rising storm. 

The supper was a frugal one, potatoes being its chief luxury; they 
never had meat, they said, except in the winter, when they kept a little 
salted beef; even here, in the midst of the means of comfort, there 
was no comfort within: an Irishman assuredly does not know the 
meaning of the word. At the mention of tea or coffee there was a look 
of surprise, and a regret that the bad weather prevented the sending 
over the mountains to find some, six or eight miles distant. At last the 
widow declared that she thought she had some “ tay” in a brown paper 
in a drawer up stairs, which Father , the priest, had left behind him 
six months ago; and which she had saved ever since, should his reve- 
rence come again, which was very uncertain, they had so little want of 
him in the glen. A christening, a funeral, or a lonely marriage between 
the two families, could only bring him hither: confession was as little 
wanted. There was no beverage here save the waters without: the 
brown paper r and its enclosure. was at last found: age had somewhat 
dimmed its smell and flavour, yet it was a luxury. The preceding 
year two travellers had found their way to this spot to enjoy the fishing, 
in which the lake is rich, and had passed a few days. We could not 
be tempted to follow their example; for how was the Sunday, now at 
hand, to be passed here? Not one association or memory; no sound 
the air, no sight on the earth, to touch the fancy or the heart. The dim 
ruin of some old chapel, the gray or grassy graves of the forgotten ce- 
metery, even the cross and the relic were absent; and absent also were 
sweet tones of the bell, borne among the mountains, the company of the 
worshippers passing along the roc ky path by the waters, Glen Begh 
is a place in which the simplicity of worship would be the sublime ; for 
the wandering missionary to gather a little band at the foot of the pre- 
cipice, raise the wild and beautiful hymn of hope and sorrow, and open 
his message of mercy. 

An Irish farmer may sit under the shadow of his own vine and fig- 
tree, but he rarely eats their fruit. Eggs, poultry, bacon, mutton, are 
hardly tasted at his table. Yet this man said he should make forty 
pounds this year of the sale of his butter, with which he went to Cork, 
a distance of sixty miles, twice a year. His boys, each of whom in his 
striped woollen cap and jacket, looked like little Highlanders, 
went every day to school a distance of four miles from the lake. This 
homestead was a picture of human life in its way; a patient conflict 
from the cradle to the grave: amidst the horrors of winter, education 
was not neglected. The place being then sealed, a teacher came every 
season to reside here, and passed ‘the whole winter with each family 
alternately. The children were not badly instructed: the dominie was 
a man of few wants and wishes. What had aspiring thoughts to do 
here? Being much in the condition of one of the Labrador mission- 
aries, shut up by snows, torrents, and storms, he centred all his 
attention on the little world be neath the roof ‘that sheltered him. 
With the teaching by day, the fireside at evening, the hymn, the prayer, 
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and the legend, the winter was passed away. Yet this dominie, to 
quote the words of the Irishwoman to Sir Walter Scott, ‘* must be a 
struggler:" he was a teacher only, not a priest, and could share none 
of the comforts which even here would gather round the sacerdotal 
person. A pittance of pay, with board and lodging, recompensed his 
toils. When he had passed a month under one roof, he went for the 
same period to the other, and then back again. To these lonely fami- 
lies his society, for they described him as being a learned person, was 
welcome : the snows on the moors, the streams “swollen, the only track 
buried deep, they could not go to the chapel five miles off. Should 
this man ever rise in the world, he will remember the dark glen, in 
whose heart he sometimes thought of the world of hope and joy. 

The next morning the weather was more favourable and the storm 
broken: it had rained heavily in the night: after breakfast we were 
quickly rowed to the end of the lake. The moorland, that was firm the 
previous evening, was now no longer so, and there were some miles of 
miry ground ere the high-road to Castletown was gained. The district 
of Glen Begh, of which this place is a part, is an extremely wild region, 
most of it rocky, boggy, and mountain ground. The little river Begh 
runs from the lakes till lost in the sea. The situation is romantic and 
bold, but its general aspect is savage, and in 1807 presented as un- 
promising a subject for improvement as can well be imagined ; and such 
was the character of its people and their region, that the stranger seldom 

cared to visit them. It was supposed to ‘be at that time a safe retreat 
for offenders who tied from justice: the inhabitants allowed no person 
to be conducted through it as a prisoner; and it was their boast that 
none were ever punished who had taken refuge in their fastnesses, The 
habitations of these mountaineers were of the poorest order: they were 
miserably clothed and badly fed: idle, quarrelsome, robust, active, 
hospit: ible to those who asked. Many of them possessed almost chi- 
valrous ideas of ancestry. Such were the people whom the proprietor 
visited when just come of age: he saw at once their deplorable con- 
dition, and resolved to cultivate their good qualities, rather than be 
eager to punish their bad ones. These he wished to subdue by the slow 
influence of improve ment, so th: it the culture of the people might keep 
pace with that of the soil. He succeeded in establishing, in eighteen 
years, a degree of improvement and civilization, which, without these 
efforts, must have re quired a century. 

lt was three hours hence to Castletown and the bay of Bantry; along 
whose shore, in the evening, we took the road to Adrigoll, whose ham- 
let, vicarage, and church, beside the little inlet of. the sea, are so 
sweetly situated. The home of the Rev. Mr. W——, the beneficed 

clergyman of the place, on 1501. . year, Is open to the stranger: his 
continual charities to the poor and wretched, do not interfere with his 
love of hospit: ilitv; but a small income well managed, will, in the in- 
terior of Ireland, go a great w ay where there is singleness of state. 
His elegant little church, not long built, seldom contains above a score 
of hearers, It was a pleasant walk = following morning to the foot of 
Hungry Mountain, to the waterfall of Adrigoll, said to be six hundred 
feet high, which was, as expected, a fino affair, a large rill trickling 
down the face of the rock. 

There is scarcely such a thing as a fine waterfall in all Ireland, even 
with its abundance of streams: the traveller is rarely compensated for 
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his trouble in going to see them, He may as soon expect to find 
suicide as frequent | in this country as it is in England and France ; 
whereas it is a comparatively rare event for people to kill themselves in 
Ireland. In the teeth of their exquisite poverty and destitution and 
hopelessness, it is a thing almost unknown. How rarely in the public 
papers is a suicide observable! This isa singular circumstance, whether 
it be owing to their buoyancy of spirits, the love of life, where to our 
eye there is so little to make it loveable, or to their gay careless tem- 
perament; yet the French are gay, and are fond, par excellence, of 
making away with themselves, 

It was our wish to have gone from Bantry to Skibbereen, to investi- 
gate the marvellous appearances in its neighbourhood, about which peo» 
ple were talking through the whole south of Ireland ; but circumstances 
would not permit it. *Many well-informed people who had visited the 
scene, had spoken of it in terms that kindled curiosity. All allowed, 
the ladies in particular, that there was a mystery about it ; many were 
persuaded there was something supernatural. In a cottage about two 
miles from Skibbereen, lived a man of the name of Harrington, poor, 
yet intelligent, and believed to be very pious. The situation of his 
home was singularly desolate : on a low dreary beach, the sea in front, 
and a marshy swamp behind. Its interior was poor, and like other 
Irish cabins, without windows; two rooms, with a damp earthen floor— 
a cheerless home even in health and strength, but in disease and help- 
lessness, the clod of the valley would be sweeter, and the head would 
ache no more. Three years since, Harrington fell very ill, and was 
confined wholly to his bed, yet able to read and converse: his books 
were wholly religious. His only companion and attendant was his 
mother. 

A few months afterwards, lights began first to be visible in the 
cottage; the rumour of them soon attracted people from Skibbereen to 
the spot, whose report induced others from a greater distance, from 
Bantry, Cork, and the interior, gradually to come and examine for 
themselves. It seems that all were struck, and none satisfied, with 
what they saw. Their appearance was first like a faint moonlight, that 
fell on the wall of the chamber; at times it was a bright light, that 
covered the whole wall, or moved in portions up and down it, and often 
deepened into a yellower tint. Among the numerous visiters were mi- 
nisters, men of science, families from their country-seats, fox-hunters, 
and devotees, carriages, pedestrians, and horsemen. It was called at 
last the Skibbereen lights, and baflled every attempt of the clever and 
credulous to discover fraud or imposture. In the inner-room, on a low 
bed beside the wall, destitute of every comfort, lay the desolate Har- 
ington; in the calm light of whose eye, and the composure of his 
tone, there was evidently no pain of conscience or depravity of heart. 
He said he was happy night and day, though his suffering was great. 
He never solicited help or charity; the little he possessed seemed to be. 
sufficient for his wants, and he did not seem to care for more. A few 
of his visiters sometimes left a trifle behind them, but the greater part 
gave nothing. 

He was so emaciated, that it seemed as if life could not long remain in 
such a frame ; the arm was but skin and bone; and after nearly a year 
had passed, those who saw him again were surprised to perceive still the 
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same emaciation. He was about thirty-five, and passed his time in read- 
ing and prayer ; chiefly, it was said, in the latter. It should be men- 
tioned that he was a converted Papist ; the deceptions of the priesthood, 
said to be so often practised on the credulous, had nought to do here, 
though many were of opinion there might be deception of another kind. 
A lady of literary powers and success related to us, while at her house, 
a visit of some days which she had paid to this scene. To the cottage 
she went often, and saw, again and again, the lights, and observed them 
keenly and coolly, but could not trace or imagine the cause of their 
startling appearance, They fell suddenly on the wall, always of the 
sick man’s room; they flashed brightly before the eye, and moved 
slowly, or mantled the side of the wall ina steady light, remaining’ for 
some minutes, or passing away as suddenly as they came. There was 
no crevice or aperture in the chamber through which light could enter. 
There was a fireplace anda chimney, but no fire was ever lighted while 
the visiters were there, and cloths were hung over the door and one or 
two places in the wall, at the wish of those who came, that no gleam 
could enter; so that on these occasions the dark chamber was darkened 
yet more. The confined floor was often covered with visiters ; hand- 
somely- -dressed women, and the gay, the serious, and the wealthy were 
there ; and many a face was pale, as if touched by the unearthly light, 
and every voice was hushed. The dying man, as he seemed to all, was 
before them; in whose skeleton hand was the mystery, true or false, of 
this extraordinary appearance. They waited, on some occasions, long 
in suspense; at others, expectation was quickly gratified. It was a 
rich group for a free pencil: the moan of Harrington ; at intervals his 
broken prayer, or his feeble hand uplifted, as if he saw, before any 
other eye, the coming of the beautiful lights. He said that they were 
to him an inexpressible comfort ; that in the stillness of the night, when 
in extreme anguish, it was delig h itful to gaze upon them; and when all 
was dark around, and lone ly, there was a merey,a companionship in'their 
presence. A gentleman whom we knew, and who was several times on 
the spot, said that he saw them once at noon, The day is not the 
usual time of their appearance; but the evening and night. There is 
no noise or confusion about the house, no Irish sounds of wonder, wail, 
or alarm! there is a quietness and a decency about the manners oul 
demeanour of the people. Their conduct is close ly observed, and at 
these times, when the mother is gene rally in the chamber, wth an 
inquisitorial exactness. There is a cabin at no great distance from the 
home of Harrington, where it was suspected at first that some collusion 
might be carried on; in this cabin, therefore, a person was stationed to 
detect any suspicious signs, but there were none. ‘The roof also of the 
sick man’'se —— was carefully examined; no c¢ ‘lue to artifice or hypo- 
crisy was found. }many intelligent, educated, and watchful observers 
could not thus be poner dy such at least was their own opinion, It 
was conjectured that from the desolate and marshy places behind the 
house some vapour or miasma might be the cause. On examination, 
this did not appear to be possible. Among the visiters was one of 
considerable emine nce in the scientific world, whose calm and philoso- 
phic spirit of investigation could not discover the cause of the cele- 
brated ‘* Skibbereen lights,’’ which he saw more than once. 
It was a fit situation fcr the wonderful and wild : the lone cottage of 
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the friendless man, on a dreary shore, on which is the ceaseless moan of 
the sea, and, half the year, of the wild winds; and behind is a sullen 
marsh. Many of those who have come here in the wintry season, or 
even ina dull and cloudy day, have felt the influence of the scene. If 
there be deception here, so long and still kept up, there must be exqui- 
site art and management in the actors; rarely has a spot so desolate, 
and reft of human agency, been chosen wherein to deceive mankind. 
The delusion is then as masterly as that of Mesmer; and, if the feeble- 
ness of the agents be considered, it is more successfully maintained. 
The simplicity of the machinery, which requires no aid from the imagi- 
nations or sympathies of the observers, gives this marvellous appearance 
on the desert shore the advantage over each German pretension. See- 
ing is believing : one sense only is exercised, and that the most difficult 
to be mistaken, in so confined a space—the waves in front, the marsh 
behind—no fire or light within—the only shadow that falls is that of 
the passing cloud. 

This may appear a strange relation, but it does not overstep the 
reality: it cannot belong in any way to animal magnetism, so called ; 
nor can the fancy ofan individual, however wildly wrought, communicate 
its illusions thus. The writer knew a keen-minded man, to whom this 
calling up shadowy scenes was a beautiful power. His son was wan- 
dering in the interior of New Holland, often in peril, difficulty, and sad- 
ness, in regions almost untrodden, and among a savage people. The 
thoughts of the father were intensely occupied with these journeyings ; 
he lived in a retired and beautiful part of the country—an arm of the 
sea, its shores rich with trees, hamlets, and pastures, was beneath the 
windows of his home. In an evening, when seated silently by his fire- 
side, the visionary scenes of Australia rose before him—forests, rivers, 
wildernesses, were present to the fancy; so were the mental struggles 
and sorrows of his son. And when the next letters were received by 
the latter, he was astonished, he said, to find that the recent sufferings 
and successes of his way were shadowed forth in them, with an alternate 
grief and joy, as if they were already known in his distant home. It 
seemed as if the deep sympathy and love to the absent, daily indulged 
by a fervent;fancy and feeling, partook at last of the far-seeing .con- 
sciousness of what was really happening to him. The old man, in his 
cottage, its windows shaded by the trees of the garden, that broke the 
sunlight in summer, and the sea-winds in winter, at evening sat and 
thought, then prayed fervently, and thought again, till space disap- 
peared, and there was that mysterious communion of spirit with spirit, 
that at times defies both reason and unbelief. 

To the observation of the traveller, the country is calm, and people 
seem to live in good-will with each other; he hears no fearful threats, 
witnesses no fearful deeds of blood, which may be done in the hamlet, 
on the mountain or moor he has just passed; and he does not see the 
faces of others turn pale at the recital, or their sympathies greatly 
moved. Noone would hurt a hair of the stranger's head; he may 
travel from one end of the land to the other, even in the disturbed 
districts, and fear no harm by night or day to his person or property. 
Yet the very people who have kindiy welcomed him, beneath whose roof 
he has lodged, may the next night take away the life of a family or an 
individual, a few hours distant, with circumstances of peculiar cruelty. 
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With every allowance for political excitement, for the delusions in feel- 
ing, and acting to which the Irishman is urged by others, it must be 
allowed, even by merciful observers, that there is in his temperament a 
propensity to wild and savage deeds, a facility of being wrought up to 
them, that makes him a fierce and eager instrument to right his wrongs 
in blood and death. His frank and generous nature, his ebullitions of 
warm and affectionate feeling, which bid him ‘rejoice with them that 
rejoice, and weep with them that weep,” cannot cover this fearful 
blemish in his character. A child of contrast, he can pass from one 
passionate extreme to another; the hand that dried the tears of the 
widow and orphan, or soothed the dying pillow of a friend, may the 
next day be red with the blood of the innocent, shed pitilessly. 

Is there any reasonable ground for supposing, that Ireland will in 
time become a Protestant country, in the majority of its population and 
wealth ? Are there any examples to be found of this great change in 
the mass of a people, taking place in any country through the force of 
truth alone—unconnected with the motives of deliverance from Popish 
power and temporal thraldom, or unassisted by other concurring causes, 
as the scandalous lives of the clergy, and the detection of wide-spread 
abuses and deceptions? Is not an adherence to the Romish church 
strengthened in Ireland, by circumstances which have not combined, to 
the same extent, in any other case? Connected as it is with dormant 
but still cherished claims of property, with the native language of a con- 
siderable body of the people, and with real or supposed political 
wrongs, the enlightenment of the Irish mind must, with such for- 
midable obstacles, be a work of time, perseverance, and the patience of 
hope even against hope. 

The Irish are very reluctant to see converts from popery, and would 
fain draw them back again. A young and accomplished woman, gave 
me the following recital : 

‘** One evening I was surprised at a visit from two strangers ; one was 
old, with a look which spoke cf blasted hopes; the other young, with a 
countenance so deeply interesting, that all the feelings of her soul 
seemed to vibrate in it, but there was that burning on her cheek, which 
told me painfully but plainly, I should not long have to look on her. 
She named a poor street, and a still poorer house, as the place of her 
abode, adding in a hurried manner, ‘ Will you indeed come? but the 
stairs are broken.” I found her alone in a poor garret, and asked her 
when she came to Cork. 

‘***T lett Limerick,” she replied, greatly agitated, ‘on the death of 
my husband, whose loss | could not bear. I fled from place to place 
for rest—I have been a wanderer! I have slept night after night in the 
fields. Lady, shall I tind rest here?’ laying her hand on the inspired 
volume I had brought with me. 

‘We sat and read together: thus passed many an evening during 
that winter; and, as spring approached, it seemed as if the spring of 
hope and happiness had arisen on that desolate one. Having procured 
her some work, which she always executed beautifully, her room began 
to look comtortabl » and her person so neat, that while I gazed on her 
speaking features, and listened to her words, full of feeling, I could 
not help thinking hera ve ry attractive being. But there came many a 
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Roman-Catholic woman to her room, with every kind of mockery and 
taunt. 

“¢ At last, in the hope of reclaiming her back to popery, they allured 
or conveyed her away ; the neighbours told me she was gone they knew 
not where. I went up that poor broken stair—I looked on the bed 
where she had slept, and near which we had sat, on the broken stool, 
the old box, her only furniture, and the beautiful work, half-finished, 
left behind. 1 went to the window, and looked out through it, the 
clouds seemed to sail gently as they were wont to do, when Mary used 
to point my attention to them and say, ‘ Lady, there may be peace there 
for the broken-hearted.’ 

‘“* For two years I never heard of her, and began to think death had 
laid her low, when one day my servant told me a stranger wanted to 
see me. It was Mary :—but, oh! how changed, pale, and emaciated ! 

‘‘She told me she came once more to hear that book which first 
caused her to hope for mercy, ‘ Would I read it to her again—would 
I have pity ? 

‘** Having procured her a lodging and some work, she seemed to re- 
cruit a little; but one evening, on trying to open her door, I felt there 
must be something against it. I found her lying on the ground, and 
tried to raise her, but was not strong enough; I then brought a little 
pillow and placed it under her head, for which, in an almost inaudible 
voice, she blessed me. She was dying :—I saw this, and asked her, 
would she think of Him whodied for the guilty? She said slowly, 
‘ For ever!’ That night was the last of her mortal suffering; before day 
dawned, the spirit had departed.” 








THE ATTORNEY AT EGLINTOUN. 
A SONNET. 


Smit with romance, I left my palling home, 
Madly agape for scenes of olden time 
To be anew revealed in Scotia’s clime : 
What joy, methought, ’mid knighthood’s haunts to roam! 
There lords and ladies, affable and grand, 
Seemed but to wait my coming—while the sun 
In envy hid his face. What glorious fun 
In pomp’s own circle thus to take one’s stand !— 
Then came “ the sports ;’—but—such a wash of rain! 
Poor chivalry, half-drowned, lost all its beams, 
Chilled, sad, I urged my wet way back again, 
For Clement’s-inn renouncing splendour’s dreams, 
And cried (like one who speaks as though to mourn he meant), 
I, an attorney, am not for a tourney meant ! G.D 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF PETER PRIGGINS* 


COLLEGE SCOUT AND BEDMAKER. 
Part VI. 


‘¢‘ Anp what,” said the vice-principal, ‘‘ did the letter and parcel con- 
tain ?”’ 

“ That,” said the Bursar, “ is at present a mystery.” 

“ And so it seems likely to remain,” said Broome, “after quoting 
these words from my No.1. you ought to have explained the mystery in 
No. Il., Mr. Priggins, if you had any gumption in you; but you seem 
to treat the public very coolly, and ramble about, first to hunting, then 
to boating, then to shooting, and then to great-go parties, without any 
sort of orde Tor arrangement.’ 

‘* Yes,”’ said Duste rly, ‘* he’s as herratic as Boots.” 

‘* Boots,” cried 1, never having he ard the simile before, ‘* what can 
you mean by that figure of speech 2” 

“ Fieger ? why hi intends to hintimate that vou wanders habout jist 
like that figger of the ventleman has one sees in the evens of a bright 
night, hall kivered over with stars, and in the picter books of haster- 
onomy—don't they call im boots ?” 

“Oh!” said I, smiling in spite of myself, ‘‘ I presume you mean 
Bootes—the constellation ?” 

‘* You may call im Bo-o-tes, or what you please—hi calls im Boots, 
jist has hi c alls this,” pointing to the tankard, ‘* beer, and not be-er,” 
replied Dusterly, evidently offended at my questioning the correctness 
of his pronounciation as he ealls it. ‘* You hought to be auled hover 
the coals, hafore you gets hinto an abit of being so dilatory.” 

“ Read that,” said i, indignantly throwing dow n before Broome the 
Number of the NV. MW. M. which contains my No. I. 

‘* Read hit hout,”’ suggested Dusterly. 

Broome obeyed, and read thus: ‘‘ I mean, as sayings and doings 
occur to me, to note those which may be published without hurting the 
feelings of any individual—without any order or arrangement. "Like 
the Irish beg car, shan’t * wait to pick them, but take them as they 

come. 

‘“* That’s hall very well,’’ remarked Dusterly, ‘but hif we ad 
hadopted that here plan with hour master’s rooms, hi’m hof hopinion 
we should ave got ‘* the sack’ long hago. ‘Horder’s hevery thing, has 
the vice-chancellor hused to hobserve “when e went to the theaytre i in 
procession.” 

‘* Yes,” replied Broome, ‘¢ and as the commercial gentleman said to 
his customers, ‘ muc h obliged for cash for last account—but an order 
is the thing I want.’ 

‘ True hagin,” cried Dusterly, “‘ hand what his the speaker of the 
ouse of commons hallays saying ? Why horder!’ horder/! to be 
sure.” F : 

‘ Talking of Bagmen,” said Broome, knocking the ashes out of his 
pipe, and preparing to replenish, ‘ or ‘commereial gents, as they call 
themselves nowadays, 1 will tell you an anecdote if you are inclined 
to listen to it. 


eee 





* Continued from No. ccxxv., page 1106. 
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“ Hoh, hah! hout with the hanicdote while you fills hagin,” cried 
Dusterly, ‘ and then it won't be ha long un.” 

“One long vacation,” commenced Broome, “ I went to spend a few 
days with an old friend of mine, who keeps a commercial house at 
Witney—” 

“What! ha hinn you mean ? ha otel ?” 

“* Yes—an inn, or hotel, which you please—as we were sitting smok- 
ing Our pipes in the little bar one night, the waiter came in to say that 
the ‘ gent. as travels in the leather line, would be much obliged to 
master if he would allow him to take a pipe in the bar, as he was all 
alone by his-self.’. My friend, the landlord, sent ¢ his compliments, and 
should be delighted to see him.’ 

‘** Ina few minutes we heard a violent altercation under the window, 
a strange voice exclaiming, 

«“* You ought to be athamed of yourthelf, thir, you call yourthelf a 
waither—why, thir, 1 could thpit a bether !’ 

‘* And the waiter, in a tone deprecatory expressing his sorrow for 
what had occurred— 

‘¢* 7 thall thell your mathter, thir, you'll forth me to thange my 
houthe.’ 

‘“* The door opened, and a very little gentleman entered, apparently 
very angry. My friend offered him a chair, and introduced him to me 
as Mr. Sadly, saying, at the same time, that ‘ he was afraid something 
unpleasant had occurred.’ 

‘¢ The little man, who certainly was one of the ugliest specimens I had 
seen for some time, for he was frightfully marked with the smallpox, 
squinted horribly,fand had ro palate, which caused him to lisp very 
much, sat down, and holding his left foot in his hand, as it rested on his 
right knee, said, he was ‘ thurprithed to find tho much inattenthion in 
tho thelebrathed a houthe ; why, thir, I ordered a glath of neguth, and 
told that fool of a waither not to make it too thweet, and to puta 
thmall thlithe of lemon in it. Well, thir, the fool emptieth the moith 
thugar bathin into it, and athidth it from the vinegar-crueth, I’m thure 
of it, thir, I’m thure of it.’ 

‘The landlord, though he knew the statement was false, as he had 
manufactured the negus himself, offered to discharge the man at once. 

‘“« No, thir, but if it occurth again I mutht thange my houthe; a 
bothom of brandy, if you pleathe—muth obliged, thir.’ 

‘“* My friend, after giving him his dose, and expressing his regret at 
what had occurred, hoped he should not lose his custom. 

‘“¢ « Why, thir, you thee, thir, when I’m onthe ill-uthed at a houthe I 
never go to that houthe again—onthe, thir, 1 drove Mrs. Thadly, my 
wife, roundth with me one of my journieth. Well, thir, we came to 
Thevenelmth—Thevenelmth, in Thuthex, a very flinthy plathe, and capital 
for cuthing thoeth to pietheth; I thravel with leatherth, thir, but the 
thrade’th bad—billth, thir, no‘cath paymenth—billth at thix month th— 
and then they wanth them renewed ; doa little in pathenth, but my com- 
mithion, two and a half per thent don’t pay for thigarth. Well, thir, when 
we cot toThevenelmth, I drovein ath uthual,and gave my whip—my betht 
whip to the othler, it wath a whip, thir, that I never uthe, ecthept Mrs. 
Thadly ith with me. Well, thir, I thaw the thingth took out of the thrap, 
while Mrs, Thadly went to thee the room. I ordered thea and thoatht, 
and a thop, and wath very well thatithfied. Well, thir, 1 wenth out to 
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give my horthe hith oatths, and while 1 wath thanding theeing him eath, 
a thaithe and four drove up, and I heard the landlord thay, ‘ Thow the 
ladieth into number then.’ Now, number then wath our thleeping-room, 
tho, thir, I came out and | thaid, ‘ Mithter King, thir,’ thaid I, ‘ are 
you thenthible of my having taken pothethion of number then 2?’ Well, 
thir, inthtead of thaying he wath thorry, and all that, he thurned up hith 
nothe, and thaid they were genthlefolkth, and mutht hone the room, and 
that number ninetheen was good enough for uth.’ 

‘**Well, thir, I thtood thtill in amathement, and thaid, ‘ What do 
you mean by that, thir ?’ 

“*Why,’ thaid he, ‘ you litthle inthignificant athomy, when you're 
at home you thleep under the counther.’ 

“ «Now, thir, I can only thay that me and Mrs, Thadly thleep in a 
nithe four-poth, with dimithy curthainth and whithe thathelth; tho I 
thaid, ‘ What do you mean by that, feller-—I called him feller—and I 
would have knocked him down, thir, but he wath thix feet high. 

«Well, thir,” thayth he, ‘if you don’t like the houthe, you may go 
over the way ;’ and tho I thould, but my horthe had not eath hith 
oatths. 

‘** Well, thir, we went to bed in number ninetheen, and wath bit by 
the bugth frightful. Tho nectht morning I ordered my thrap out, and 
paid the bill, and had jutht theated Mrs. Thadly in her theat when the 
whip wath mithing—my betht whip ath I keep for Mrs. Thadly. Well, 
thir, we the arched high and low, and where do you think | found it ? 
Why, thir, there wath that great thix-foot lout of a landlord a fogging 
thix great large thowth round the yard with it. 

‘¢] did not thay any think, but I went to the other houthe ever 
thinthe; and never patheth Mither King but I turn up my nothe at him.’” 

Broome lit his pipe. 

“Well,” s: aid Dusterly, ‘ his that hall ?” 

«That's all,”’ replied Broome; ‘‘ 1 merely mentioned it @ propos des 
boites.” 

Dusterly did not relish the allusion to Boots, and rose and took his 
jeave, and Broome with him. I began to consider with myself whether 
j had not better make the subject of this number, 


SAM SMYTH'S MSS. 


The readers of the N. M. M. may perchance recollect that our Bur- 
sar was summoned to Trevenny by Messrs. Nibson and Inkspot, and 
returned to Oxford, bringing with him James Jobs, a MS., and a con- 
siderable quantity of the rain from heaven. 

The vice-principal and our senior tutor had often pressed the Bursar 
to read the MS. to them in the common-room, but something or another 
had always occurred to prevent his complying with their wishes. 

One evening, however, when they were by themselves, and wanted a 
fourth to make up a rubber, as they neither of them chose to take that 
convenient, but troublesome gentleman called dummy for a partner, the 
Bursar sent me for James Jobs, who was now regularly insfadled as 

groom to his old half-master, and ordered him to go to his bureau and 
bring him the papers consigned to his care by his other and “ better 
half” master, 

When they were brought and James dismissed—the decanter reple- 
nished from ** the old” bin, the candles snuffed and the fire poked into 
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a cheerful blaze, the Bursar, telling me that I need not go, thus 
began : 

‘¢ The letter is directed,” said he, 

‘‘ For the Bursar of St. Peter's College, Oxford, to the care of 

James Jobs. 
“* My dear Bursar, 

“‘T feel a presentiment, for which I cannot account, that I shall meet 
with a sudden and premature death. I am not inclined to be super- 
stitious, but I cannot divest myself of the notion that I have received 
certain warnings to prepare to ‘ shuffle off this mortal coil.’ I do not 
dread death more than other men, and have but too few of the goods 
of this world to make me loath to leave it; yet my spirits are depressed, 
my mind irritable, and my body nervous and debilitated. The only 
relief I find is, from violent and continued exercise, or employment in 
the free air of heaven. To-day I have walked several miles in visiting 
my poor but grateful flock: to-morrow I purpose having a long day’s 
fishing in my little yacht.” 

‘* Poor fellow!” said the Bursar; ‘‘ this was probably written the 
night before the accident,” and on inquiry of James Jobs, it was found 
to be the case. 

‘‘T have but little society here, and my limited income, which will 
not allow me to show my hospitable feelings to my friends, forbids my 
availing myself of their kindness as often as I might, were I enabled 
to repay it. I have whiled away many a tedious hour by writing an ac- 
count of the events which occurred to me after we parted on quitting 
college. I buried the cares of the present in thoughts of the past. 
You, I believe, are the only friend I have left, and I flatter myself with 
the hope that the kindly feelings which you once entertained for me, 
have not been obliterated by time and absence. Should the event, 
which I dread and expect, take place, I have ordered our old servant 
James, to place my papers and this letter in your hands. I have only 
two requests to make, with which I feel you will comply—to pay my 
few debts by the sale of my furniture and books, and the paltry pit- 
tance that is due to me from my cure, and to take James into your 
service again for my sake. You will find in him, as I have done, that 
rare treasure, a true and faithful servant; and now farewell! Bestow 
sometimes a kindly thought on the memory of your old and attached 
friend, 

“Sam Smuytu. 
“ Trevenny Parsonage, 
“ Cornwall.” 

As soon as the letter was read, by a very singular coincidence,ths 
Bursar, the vice-principal, the tutor, and I, Peter Priggins, all pulled 
out our handkerchiefs, and began blowing our noses very violently— 
then the Bursar poked the fire as hard as he could—the vice-principal 
snuffed the candles—the tutor took a long pinch of snuff, and I rattled 
the glasses on the sideboard, and all four of us hemmed and hawed as 
if we had a fish-bone in our throats. 

‘This will never do,” said the Bursar, drawing his hand hastily 
across his eyes. ‘ Peter, fill our glasses.” I obeyed, and the ‘“‘ Memory 
of poor Sam” was drunk—the MS. unfolded, and the Bursar read as 
follows : 

“‘ Many years have passed, my dear fellow, since you and I were en- 
Oct.—VOL. LVil. NO. CCXXVI. K 
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ged in eating tough commons, and drinking thick muddy undergra- 
a port at St. Peter's; abusing tutors and duns, and venting our 
imprecations upon scouts and chapel-bells. I find by the Oxford 
calendar, that you are still at college; and I have no doubt that as a 
Fellow and a Don, you see things with very different eyes now, and do 
not grumble so much as you were wont of yore at the amount of the 
Battels; seeing that as a Bursar, you get very pretty pickings out of 
the men’s eatables ; conspiring for that purpose with, and winking at 
the peccabilities of, the college Coquus and Promus; a crime of which 
you did not use to hesitate accusing your predecessor in your undergras 
duate days. 

‘*T look upon the life of a resident college Fellow, to be one of the 
happiest to be found in any condition of society ;—an income to satisfy 
every moderate wish—a little palace to dwell in—the best of every 
thing prepared without any trouble—no cares about household matters 
—no bother with servants—the best of society, and plenty of leisure 
for literary pursuits, with every facility for indulging in them that well- 
furnished libraries and. reading-rooms can supply. Then in the long 
vacation, hey for Baden-Baden, Weis-Baden, Rome, Vienna, Constan- 
tinople, or any other place, ‘ where men of leisure do resort,’ and 
your month in London at your club without leaving any other thought be- 
hind you, but that your scout may not air your bed previously to your 
return, or that the common-room man may deduct some few bottles 
from your old and favourite bin for his own private use and enjoyment ; 
and yet how few of you appreciate your happiness ! 

** Now here am I, a poor devil, with two curacies that bring me in 
an income of 65/. per annum, which is paid me half-yearly, like ser- 
vants’ wages, by Messrs. Nibson and Inkspot, my patron’s lawyers. It 
is true that I have a few pounds additional now and then, when I can 
touch the tender feelings of ‘‘my uncle’”—not him of the ‘three 
balls’—but I have hardly enough to support myself and my one ser- 
vant, and am often called upon to assist my poor hardworking parish- 
ioners, for they have no one else to look to, as Lord Rentborough, the 
great man of the parish (who, in other villages, generally assists the 
clergyman in relieving the wants of the poor), is an absentee. 

*“* As to society, I have little or none except among the neighbouring 
farmers; a kind-heated, hospitable class of men, but not exactly cal- 
culated to entertain and amuse a man of literary tastes and habits. 
I have certainly plenty of leisure for reading—if I could get books to 
read ; but in this distant corner of our island, that is no easy matter. 
True that | have plenty of shooting and fishing, and a yacht to sail in ; 
but fond as I am of all those sports, they ¢ pall upon my senses,’ be- 
cause I have no companion to share them with me. Then I am con- 
stantly annoyed by that lathy, lengthy, lout of legality, young Ink- 
spot, to whom I’m compelled to give up half my parsonage or resign 
my curacy. The brute fancies because he writes attorney-at-law to his 
name, that he must be a gentleman, and that his company must conse- 
quently be agreeable to me. But | will not contrast our situations fur- 
ther, lest you should get too strongly attached to college, even to quit 
it for ig rectory and a wife. I have one consolation, however—the 
thought that you college Fellows generally do marry—somewhat late in 
life, and make the most peevish, grumbling, discontented maritals to be 
found any where in the habitable parts of the globe.” 
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The Bursar looked at the vice-principal, and the vice-principal at the 
tutor. All three shook their heads Burleighiously, and drank a glass of 
wine, as much as to say, “That requires washing down—it’s a cram- 
mer.” The Bursar then went on with his tale. 

‘I will not stop to remind you of our undergraduate days, though 
I could recall to your mind many scenes that you most probably have 
forgotten. Our entering on the same day, chumming in the same 
rooms, joining the same set, and sharing the same amusements, must 
be still fresh in your memory. Our reading with the same tutor for 
our little and great goes, you cannot have forgotten ; for little Pimply 
Pumpkin, as we, or rather you christened the humbug, was too re- 
markable a character not to be remembered. 

‘* I don’t know how it may be now, but certainly in our day it was no 
very difficult thing to get a degree, and yet almost every man thought it 
requisite to employ a private tutor to cram him for his examination. 
College lectures were certainly a farce. Do you remember our friend 
Long John, who used always to come to Anabasis lecture—the onl 
one in college—with his hands begrimed with gunpowder, his legs 
wetted up to the knees in a snipe-bog, and his shot-belt round his waist, 
scarcely hidden by his commoner’s gown? I recollect perfectly his 
construing 0 peyas Baowevs, * the great mogul ;’ KaOnpevos evdippy, ‘ sitting 
in a ditch ;’ and peOvoperos, ‘being a little in liquor,’ in spite of my 
prompting him rightly ; and poor Pimply Pumpkin would sit and groan 
and mutter something that was imperfectly heard, as his voice closely 
resembled the humming of a humble-bee in a watering-pot. You have 
but little leisure or inducement to recall these scenes—I have. I have 
sat for hours re-enacting scenes of bygone days, and wishing myself 
back again in our snug rooms, with Peter Priggins preparing our night- 
caps for us; but I must not dwell on them longer, or you will close 
my papers with a full impression that I, the ‘lively Sam Smyth,’ as 
you were pleased to call me, am degenerated into a dreaming old 
twaddler, 

‘‘We parted with each other, if you remember, after taking our 
B. A.’s, and keeping our master’s term, at that ‘ city of sweet smells, 
Birmingham. You were on your road to Liverpool, intending to cross 
to Ireland, on a visit to our mutual friend Brallaghan, who had pro- 
mised you ‘the finest salmon-fishing in the world, laving out county 
Galway ;’ I was journeying to my fond and anxious parents, who were 
raised several notches in their own estimation, by having a son a 
Bachelor of Arts. ; 

‘“‘ You must remember my governor, because he spent a week in Ox- 
ford, and dined with us every day in our rooms; but I dare say you 
knew little more of him than that he was a gentlemanly man—a pre- 
sentable person ; in order to render my adventures intelligible to you 
I must enter a little into his history. 

‘‘ The Smyths of Oldeton, in Staffordshire, had for several genera- 
tions kept the principal shop in the grocery line in that quiet and un- 
pretending borough. Each generation added a little to the family for- 
tune, and when my grandfather ‘ took to the business’ he realized, bey 
industry and attention, aconsiderable sum of money. Politics ran bigh 
in the town, and the Pittites and Foxites were so nearly matched, that 
at the ensuing election it was very doubtful which y would win the 
day. There were ten or eleven voters who were wise enough to con- 
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sider that 10/., 207., or 30/. for their ‘ vote and interest’ would be more 


successful in keeping their pots boiling, than all the fine speeches of the 
candidates, as to the ‘ right divine of kings,” or the measures of ‘ reform 


and retrenchment.’ 

«<The names of these men were on my grandfather’s books, with sundry 
sums unliquidated underneath them, The neighbouring family, who 
had generally returned one of its members on the Tory interest, had given 
great offence in the borough, in consequence of preventing the little 
snobs from gathering nuts in their coppices, and not sending round the 
usual quantity of game. Though it was strongly suspected that the 
keeper had converted the partridges, hares, and pheasants into pounds 
shillings and pence, ‘ unbeknown’ to his master, through the agency of 
his friend, the guard of the Oldeton mail. It was certain that he spent 
a great deal of money, and all his evenings at the Sun Inn, whence the 

mail started, and that Jem Thong, the guard, shouldered a basket of 
something every night during the ‘shooting: season. 

“ Another cause of offence was that the squire’s lady had imported 
a French maid—who was said to be a petticoat spy of Bonaparte’s— 
though in reality she was the daughter of one of the poor émigrés—she 
was French, however, and that, in those days, was enough; for every 
thing French was detested—except French brandy, and that was only 
tolerated because there was a difficulty in obtaining it. 

“It was fully | determined that the squire had ‘ lost the confidence of 
his constituents,’ and of course should lose ‘ his seat.’ Meetings were 
held by both parties—the Whigs, who had secretly fomented the anger 
of the town against its representative, entertained sanguine hopes, that 
as a Tory was to ‘ go out,’ a Whig must of course ‘ come in.’ The 
corporation, who were all Tories, were determined to turn the squire out 
—but to have another Church and King man in his stead. The only 
question was, who should be the man; and a very difficult question it 
was, if one may judge by the large quantity of port wine that was drunk, 
and the number of dinners that were eaten, before a satisfactory answer 
could be obtained to it. 

‘* The names of the leading men of the day were conned over; but 
every one of them was provided with a borough through private in- 
terest, and they all lived too far off to make them spend much money 
in Oldeton. Then the names of the country-gentlemen around—their 
property, talents, virtues, and vices, were canvassed ; but one was too 
poor and extravagant, another too rich and stingy, this was too stupid, 
and that too clever; in short, some valid objection was raised against 
every oneof them. What was to be done? 

‘* The mayor consulted the town-clerk, but that functionary could 
not advise the mayor, More port wine, more dinners—but the knot of 
the difficulty remained untied, until one night one of the burgesses got 

rather fuddled, and in a long, snuffling, stammering speech, suggested 

that they should send one of their own townsmen to represent them. 

‘* A new idea, when they happen to meet with one, strikes most peo- 
ple, and the corporation of Oldeton, unused to such a piece of luck, 
were delighted bevond measure, and reeled home to their respective 
dwellings, filled with joy and port wine. 

“ Another difficulty arose the moment the old one was overcome. 
Who should be the man—was still the question. 

‘* « Bungs, the brewer,” suggested one. 
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‘** * Too heady and frothy,’ objected another, 

‘* «Pits, the tanner.’ 

‘* «Too much bark about him—thinks more of skins and hides, than 
polities and poor-rates.’ 

‘“* The names of Skewer the butcher, Shortweight the baker, Poisonem 
the apothecary, and Grindem the great miller, were as unceremoniously 
rejected. 

‘“* At last the same inebriated individual who had cut the former 
Gorgon knot, ‘nodus tali vindice dignus,’ strongly hiccupped | forth 
the name of my respected and respectable grandfather, who was too much 
taken by surprise to have sense or wind enough to negative the motion 
which was carried nem. con. by acclamation, 

“* The parliament died a natural death,—for the parliaments in those 
days were not addicted to suicide,—and by the help of the ten or 
eleven men ‘on the books,’ who were obliged to pay their ticks or vote 
for their creditor, but wisely chose the latter alternative, my Grand- 
pére was declared to be ‘duly elected,’ and never had an hour's quiet 
afterwards, 

‘*The Whigs, of course, raised a great clamour at the degradation of 
being represented by a grocer, and all his mops, brooms, and other 
sweetmeats, were mercilessly thrown in the teeth of my worthy proge- 
nitor, who thinking it would not sound very well when he went to ‘ take 
the oaths and his seat,’ that the question ‘ who is Job Smyth, the ho- 
nourable member for Oldeton ?’ should be answered by ‘ only a grocer,’ 
resolved to put in execution a plan he had previously, but from other 
and higher motives, meditated. He opened a bank under the firm of 
Smyth and Co., though who the Co. were, never appeared, and was 
announced in the list of M.P.’s as Job Smyth, Esq., banker. 

“‘ I will not trouble you with much more of his history; but I must 
just mention why he was one of the silent members of the house. 

‘‘He had often essayed to speak on the sugar duties, and had suc- 
ceeded in ‘catching the eye of the speaker’ several times; but the 
moment he opened his mouth vox faucibus hesit, which he construed 
his ‘ tongue was glued to his palate,’ and he sat down again amid loud 
cries of hear! hear! Upon one occasion having imbibed rather more 
than usual, and seeing a ‘ thin house,’ he rose after a gentleman who 
had presented a petition, and in a hesitating tone, said, 

“« ¢ Mr. Spea—spea—ker I wotes as how that ’ere petition lays on the 
counter.’ 

‘“‘ And sat down perfectly satisfied with the impression he had made 
on the house, which was convulsively laughing and ‘ holding both its 
sides.’ 

‘‘He sat out that parliament, but the envy of his fellow-townsmen, 
who could not bear that one of themselves should be raised so much 
above the others, threw him out at the next election—he having polled 
exactly the eleven men who were still ‘ on his books.’ 

“ « After pride cometh a fall,’ and my grandfather fell very sick, and 
his ‘ sickness was unto death.’ Then, and then only was he forgiven by 
his brother burgesses for ‘ setting himself up so much above his sta- 
tion.’ 

‘My father finding the banking business more profitable and less 
dirty than the grocery trade, disposed of ‘the stock and goodwill,’ in- 
cluding the twelve painted dips which dingle-dangled over the door, as 
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criminals used to do, in the hanging days at the Old Bailey, to intimate 
that the tallow trade was combined with importations from Jamaica and 
China, and adhered closely to the issue of dirty notes—rags as Mr. 
Cobbett used to call them—and the discounting of bills, by which he 
realized enough to enable him to buy a country-house, and aspire to 
the hand of a reduced country-gentleman. Then, of course, he was 
coined into a county magistrate, for which he was adinirably fitted-— 
never having read a law-book or an act of parliament in his life, and 
knowing about as much of judicial proceedings as pigs do of playing on 
pianofortes ; still he knew as much as many of his brother magistrates, 
and a ‘ fellow feeling made them wondrous kind’ towards him. 

‘When I was born, the family preenomen of Job was exchanged for 
that of my maternal grandfather, and I was christened Samuel. I was 
sent to the grammar-school of Oldeton (for grammar-schools were 

atronized by country-gentlemen in those days, though now nothing but 
Tien will do for them), and obtained one of the scholarships at St. Pe- 
ter’s attached to the foundation. 

“You know that my allowance was always liberal at college ; 
indeed so liberal, that beyond the credit of the thing, I cared little shout 
taking a degree, as it was alw ays understood in the family arrangements, 
that I should ‘ be a gentleman ;’ which meant, that I should have no- 
thing to do with trade—even in bank-notes, 

“Now, though 400/. per annum is considered a handsome allow- 
ance in the University, especially for a scholar who is supposed to bea 
needy person, and pays no room-rent nor tuition, receiving besides 
some 50/. per annum, still there are facilities in Oxford for spending 
treble that sum. How much I spent annually I have not the least 
notion, as I never saw a bill until I was on the point of taking my de- 
gree and leaving Oxford. And when the bills did come in, like my 
grandfather’s moist sugar, all of a lump, I merely looked at the sum 
total of each and assured the tradesman, that my governor would settle 
all as soon as I went down. As it was well known that my father was 
a rich man I was thanked very heartily for my ‘ past favours,’ and soli- 
cited very earnestly for ‘ further orders.’ 

‘‘T felt quite as easy in my mind about the discharge of my ticks as 
the tradesmen did, not doubting for a moment that every thing would 
be paid, though I might be severely rebuked for my extravagance. 
Moreover | knew that my influence with my mother and sister, who 
could do what they pleased with my father, was sufficient to ensure the 
fulfilment of my wishes. 

‘* When I parted from you at Birmingham, and was left to my own 
thoughts, I cannot deny that I felt sundry misgivings as to money and 
time wasted, and talents—-such as they were—unimproved. I also 
experienced some awkwardness about the method of opening the sub- 
jects of my ticks to the governor. I determined, however, not to be in 
a hurry about the matter, but to wait until some of my creditors should 
apply ‘for their money. W ith this arrangement in my mind, I swallowed 
my ‘ saddened thoughts,’ and sundry glasses of Staffordshire ale with 

Tom W hipeord, who drove the Sovereign day-coach. 

** Most coachmen are communicative, and generally speaking, well 
supplied with local information. Tom certainly was one of the greatest 
gossips that ever lived, and made a point of pumping every individual 
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who sat by his side on the box, and behind him on the roof. I was of 
course, on intimate terms with him, as I rode up and down by his side 
every term, and ‘took the ribbons’ several stages; indeed I had often 
worked his coach for him to give hima week’s holiday, while I was sup- 
posed by my fond parents to be studying at Oxford. 

‘“* Have you heard from the governor lately, Mr. Samivel?’ he 
inquired, just as the horses for the last stage were put to. 

‘* * Not very lately; but why do you ask 2” 

“¢ Hum!’ 

** * What do you mean by hum, Tom? nothing the matter, I hope 2” 

“«* Why, [don’t know; Bungs, the brewer, come down with me last 
journey—had the box, and gave me a shilling—a regular screw, and 

intimated as much as someat was wrong with your governor.’ 

** * Not stopped, I hope,’ said I, thinking more, I must confess of my 
Oxford duns than of my father’s ailments. 

““*Oh no!—no signs of pulling up—the consarn’s all right—but 
Bungs said as how he was a little queer in the head—got the me- 
grim’s, I suppose, like Brown Bess, as fell going down Skidneed-hill. 
I can tell you how to cure ‘em: cuta stick to a pint, and run it into his 
palate about the fourth rudge, and he'll bleed plentiful and run as well 
asever. Bess did, at any rate.’ 

** When Tom had kindly furnished me with this remedy he changed 
the subject ; but I was too much alarmed to be entertained by his con- 
versation, and was glad when I got to the end of my journey—that is by 
coach. 

‘* ] knew it would be useless to go to the bank, as it would be closed, 
so I threw myself into a chaise and told the boy to drive as fast as he 
could to Longcrofts, as our country-house was called. 

‘«T was kindly received by my mother and sister, and found that my 
fears about my father’s health were but too well grounded. 

“ He had speculated largely and successfully in some foreign bonds, 
by the advice of his agents in London, and stimulated by the hope of 
adding largely to his ample fortune, determined to extend his specu- 
lations. As his agents endeavoured to deter him from entering into 
several wild, ill-concerted schemes, he ceased to consult them, and 
acting entirely upon his own knowledge of business—which was limited 
to country-banking—got ‘his fingers burnt’ as the phrase is, to the 
tune of 20,0002. This a little chilled his ardour, but some designing 
men, by holding out promises of very large and quick returns, induced 
him to risk 10,000/. more in some ‘ safe investment of capital,’ which 
proved very unsafe, and the 10,000/. shared the fate of the preceding 
20,0002. rf 

‘‘ These losses produced in his mind great excitement and irritability, 
which were increased by a letter from his former agents, declining his 
future favours, and begging him to transfer his account to some other 
house. 

‘‘ This was no easy matter, as the news of his losses and his zeal for 
speculation were noised about in the money-market, and it was not 
until he had fully satisfied his former agents of his solvency, and pro- 
mised them not to engage in any further schemes without their appro- 
bation, that they consented to reopen an account with him, and to 
supply him with means of meeting the run which would be sure to be 
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made upon him in the country. His mind, like a bowstring which has 
been strained too violently, did not recover its wonted elasticity, and 
the excitement under which he had suffered, was succeeded, as usual, 
by a want of energy and lowness of spirits, which totally incapacitated 
him for business; indeed, the family physician strongly urged him to 
retire at once, as he had realized sufficient to rank with the richest men 
in the county. But this advice he rejected as firmly as he did the sug- 
gestion that I should be sent for from Oxford, and under the super- 
vision of his old and faithful clerk, Fidel, be installed at his desk, as 
his successor and junior partner. ‘ He had determined to make a gen- 
tleman of me, and I should never degrade myself by presiding at a 
couater, or scribbling my name upon dirty one-pound notes.’ 

‘* He consented, however, to absent himself from the bank for a time, 
and to place an additional clerk upon the establishment, though it was 
found necessary to put him under surveillance, as he had once or twice 
attempted to break through this necessary arrangement. 

There lived in Oldeton, next to our banking-house, a surgeon’s widow, 
who had an only son named Owen Kington. He was about my own age, 
and went to the grammar-school at the same time I did. Although we 
were in the same class, and joined in the same games, got into the same 
scrapes, and shared the same punishments, we were never intimate—or 
what is called by schoolboys, friends or cronies. There was something so 
sly and underhanded about him that I never could like him—he was 
emphatically a sneak. One fact will give you a better insight into his 
character than any description I could give of him. 

‘*The 5th of November was always a memorable day in the free- 
school of Oldeton. We had a choice of a whole holiday to go where 
we pleased, or a grand display of fireworks and a bonfire in the evening ; 
the purchase-money being made up by a subscription amongst our- 
selves, to which the masters gave a liberal addition. I need hardly say 
that our choice was invariably in favour of the fireworks, though a 
‘flare-up’ was not a flash word in those days. 

*“* We had subscribed and made up, on one of these occasions, a sum 
of nearly 102., which was given to the captain of the school, who 
usually ordered and paid for the combustibles. I was with him, when 
he counted the money which was all in silver, excepting three guineas 
which had been given us by the mayor and our two masters. I saw 
him lock it up carefully in the upper part of his bureau just before we 
went to bed on the night of the 4th. On the following morning we 
were sent for to the master’s study, where the fireworks, which had just 
arrived, were deposited for safety until the evening. The man who 
had furnished them, was waiting to be paid. Trueman, the senior boy, 
afler seeing that the order had been properly executed, ran across to 
the school-room to obtain the money, and returned in a few minutes as 
pale as death, to say that the money was gone. | 

‘“‘ Dr. Bright, the head master, paid the tradesman and dismissed 
him. We were then rung into school, and with closed doors, a strict 
inquiry was set on foot as to who the thief could be. Trueman proved 
by me, that he had locked their money up safely the last thing the night 
before ; and by another boy, that he had not been near his bureau that 
morning. The lock was found uninjured, and it was clear that no 
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force had been applied to undo it. All our keys were examined, but 
none were found at all resembling Trueman’s. Every boy who was old 
enough to understand the nature of an oath, swore that he did not take 
the money, nor had the least knowledge of the person by whom it was 
taken. Every method indeed was resorted to, to detect the guilty per- 
son, but without success. The servants had not been in the school- 
room, which was a building detached from the masters’ houses, at all 
that morning. 

‘“* About a week after the money was missed, a little fellow named 
Trent, was observed to spend a great deal more than his allowance on 
cakes and tarts. Upon inquiry, it was found he had laid out fourteen 
shillings, for the possession of which he could not, or would not, ac- 
count. He was therefore sent away from school with his character 
ruined for life. 

‘*T cannot tell why, but I had my suspicions that the right thief was 
not detected. There was something in Owen Kington’s manner that 
I could not make out. He was amongst the most zealous of those who 
sought to detect the criminal; and his joy at little Trent’s dismissal, 
and the cessation of all further investigation was so great, as to give 
rise to some very strong doubts in my mind, whether he had not had 
some hand in the business himself. 

‘I watched him closely, but could find nothing to confirm my sus- 
picions. He spent a great deal of money, but not more than usual, as 
his mother supplied him far too liberally. 

‘The year ended, and Trueman was elected off to college. I suc- 
ceeded to the captaincy, and to the possession of the bureau, 

‘* One day Mrs. Kington invited the sixth form boys to supper after 
a cricket-match on the common. We went into Owen’s room to wash 
our hands, and as I was examining some books and toys in a closet, I 
found at the back a piece of hard soap, with the deep impression of 
akey upon it. Without saying any thing about it, 1 put it into m 
pocket, and when | was alone, found that it corresponded exactly wi 
the wards of the key of the bureau, now my property, whence the 
money had been stolen. 

‘On the following morning I went to Dr. Bright, and showing him 
the mould, told him of my suspicions. He sent me to the blacksmith 
who did our little jobs for us, and the moment he saw the mould and 
key, he said that he had made one of that pattern about twelve months 
before, for Mrs. Kington’s gardener, who told him it was for a dupli- 
cate key of the greenhouse. The gardener on being questioned pri- 
vately by the doctor, confessed that Owen had given him a guinea to 
get it done for him, pretending it was for the boarders to let themselves 
out into the town with after it was dark. Owen, on being sum- 
moned into the study, saw the soap and the key, and in the most 
abject and contemptible manner, threw himself on his knees and 
confessed the facts—that he had stolen the money early in the morn- 
ing of the 5th, before any of the other boys had come into school ; 
but before he had closed the bureau, and while he was in the act of 
putting the money into his pockets, little Trent had come in To en- 
sure his silence, he gave him fourteen shillings, and told him that as 
he had received part of the stolen money, if it was ever discovered, he 
would certainly be hanged as a receiver, This the poor little fellow 
believed. 
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“Dr. Bright wisely considering that the character of his school 
would be risked if so heartless and disgraceful a circumstance became, 
as it must have done had it been known, a subject of public comment, 
and feeling for his widowed mother, whose stock of happiness was 
vested in her worthless son, resolved to remove Owen without assigning 
any reason for his dismissal. 

‘* He wrote to poor little Trent’s parents, and expressed his pleasure 
at being able to remove from their breasts the painful sense they must 
have felt of their son’s depravity. Gratifying as the establishment of 
his innocence was to his father and mother, it came too late for the 

yr boy to derive any benefit from it. In the heat of his displeasure, 
and without deigning to hear his explanations, his father sent him to 
sea, and ere a week had passed, he and his sorrows were buried in the 

‘deep, deep sea!’ whether by accident or design, no one could tell. 

‘* Deep and severe was the affliction which the discovery of Owen’s 
villany caused to his mother. By the doctor’s advice, he was sent 
to a distant town, and placed in the surgery of a friend of her former 
husband. 

** Though I had not seen him since, I had heard very bad accounts 
of him; and his conduct was such, while he was in London for the 
purpose of ‘ walking the hospitals,’ as it is called, that it was found 
necessary to give up all idea of his following his father’s profession. 
He returned home, and was idling about, doing nothing but riding and 
horse-dealing, and mixing with the lowest characters of that low and 
dishonest profession. 

‘| have mentioned these facts in order to give you a notion of the 
disgust I felt when Mr. Fidel, our old clerk, with whom I was a great 
pet, told me in addition to the circumstances in which my father was 
placed—for my mother and sister were too much hurt to give me the 
information | required—that it was confidently rumoured that this very 
Owen Kington was paying his addresses to my sister Alethawa, and 
my parents had consented to their union, on condition that the scoun- 
drel settled down steadily to business in the bank for twelve months. 

‘ My mother and sister, very easy people in their way, and quite un- 
conscious of any thing that was going on in the world, knew nothing 
whatever of Owen's character. During the illness of my father, he 
had presumed upon his old acquaintaince with them, and visited them 
daily. To give the brute his due, he was very handsome, of pleasing 
manners and address; and, what won my sister most, a good musician. 
He accompanied her pianoforte with his flute; and as he was the only 
young man with whom she was on terms of intimacy, it is not to be 
wondered at that her simplicity made her think him a being of superior 
order. 

Their mothers, too, who had been warm friends for many years, were 
fools enough to think, and, as mothers often do, say, that they ‘ were evi- 
dently born for each other.’ My temper was sorely tried on my first 
interview with Kington. I hated him, and I knew our hatred was 
mutual. I found that he had usurped the place in the family that I 
had been used to occupy, ordering the servants about as though he 
were already their master. He assumed such an appearance of swag- 
ger and hauteur on my entrance, to overawe me, I suppose, into a 
certain degree of fear, if not of respect for him, that 1 was strongly 
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tempted to knock him down. Nothing but old Fidel’s earnest en- 
treaties, that I would keep my anger ‘ below par,’ and a conviction 
that { could only thwart the designs, I suspected he was meditating, 
by steady and calm watchfulness and caution, enabled me to subdue 
my exasperated feelings. 1 did do so—though it nearly choked me. 
With the permission of his medical attendant, I had an interview with 
my poor father on the morning after my arrival. 1 was astonished and 
shocked to see the alteration a few months had made in his appearance. 
It was not that his body was much attenuated, which struck me most, 
but that from a fine, cheerful, middle-aged man, he had suddenly become 
what the Grecian dramatist terms a yépv” TvpBos, an old man on the brink 
of the grave. His hair was changed from black to white—not gray ; 
the lines of his face, which, when I last saw him, were scarcely trace- 
able, were now converted into deeply-chiselled wrinkles; the form, 
too, of his face was altered—every feature being sharpened ; the ex- 
pression of his eyes was most painful, conveying the idea of a melan- 
choly too deeply seated ever to be removed. 

‘* He did not appear to know me ; indeed, he merely raised his eyes, 
as I closed the door, and then dropped them again upon a book, which 
he seemed to be perusing attentively, but which | found was turned up- 
side down. 

*«* Father,’ said I, as soon as my tears would allow me to articue 
Jate. ‘ Father, do you not know me? will you not welcome me home 
He gazed on me for a few seconds, sprung from his chair, and seizing 
both my hands, held me at a distance from him. 

‘“«« Father,’ said I again in agony, ‘ do you not know me? me, your 
son? your only son?’ 

‘‘ He seemed to recognise my voice for a moment, and his eyes 
gleamed with pleasure, but only for a moment, for loosing my hands, 
he fell back in his chair, and said, in a voice so feeble, as to be scarcely 
audible, * No, it’s not Owen, not Owen, where can Owen be?’ 

“‘ « Owen, sir,’ | replied, annoyed beyond measure, at finding that the 
man whom I detested occupied the place in his feeble mind that I ought 
to have filied,—* Owen, sir, is with my sister Alethea.’ 

““* Alethea? ay, ay, yes—I know—they’ll be married—but not 
yet—not yet.’ 

‘« ¢ T sir, am just returned from Oxford,’ I remarked, wishing to lead 
him into a train of thought which might enable him to recognise me. 

‘¢¢ Oxford ?—ay, Oxford—my poor boy is at Oxford—I’ve been ill 
—very ill—but he has never been to see me—but Owen has—where can 
Owen be?’ 

‘‘ That villain, said I to myself—but speaking aloud—seems to en- 
gross all his thoughts, and I to have no share in— 

‘© ¢ Share—share,’ he cried, springing from his seat, his eyes assum- 
ing an appearance of intense interest ; ‘a share—in what concern? Who 
are the directors? How much per cent. will it pay? What’s the deposit- 
money? I'm quite ready to embark in any safe speculation, sir; but I 
have a scheme of my own, sir, a scheme that must pay ; but before, 
enter into particulars—what house do you represent, sir? I must not 
have men of straw, sir—but men of capital—you’re a man of capital, 
I’ve no doubt—I'll disclose my plan to you, sir, but in confidence—if 
it gets abroad, sir, we shall be forestalled.’ 
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‘« He seized me by the collar, led me upto a window, and pulling out 

a pocket-book, held the pencil in his hand, as if preparing to write, He 
then looked round suspiciously, as if to see that no one was near to 
overhear him, and whispered, 

‘«©¢] mean to form a joint-stock company, sir, I call it the ‘ In- 
cor porated Society for the importation of Savoyard boys, hand-organs, 
white mice, monkeys, and marmots.” It must pay, sir—a little boy told 
me he paid 5s. per diem for the hire of white mice—all the Jews deal in 
them, and make large fortunes. Here, sir, is the list of directors,’ point- 
ing to a list of the lords and commons, in his book, ¢ all men of capital, 
sir—capital men; 50,000 shares, at 5s, each. How many shall I say for 
you ?” | 

** T was too much shocked to speak. Seeing me hesitate, he became 
very violent, and stamped so loudly on the floor with his feet, as he ex- 
claimed, 1 in tones getting gradually higher, ‘ It must pay, sir, it must 
pay, that the attendant under whose surveillance he was placed, came 
in from the adjoining room, and requested me to withdraw immediately, 

“ It seemed that he was perfectly quiet and tractable, as long as no 
allusion to business was made; but the moment the least hint was 
given about money matters, or speculations of any kind, he became very 
violent. The fit, however, seldom lasted long, and was succeeded by 
increased melancholy and despondency. 

« By the physician’s advice I visited him daily, but without attempt- 
ing to converse with him, unless he addressed me. He recognised me 
after a few days, and to my great joy, the ‘Owen—where is Owen—where 

can Owen be?’ was exchanged for * My poor boy—where is my dear 
boy ?’ He would sometimes lay his head on my shoulder, and sob like 
an infant, stroking my hair as he had used to do in my childhood. 

‘1 remained at home for six months, during which period Owen was 
so attentive to the business of the bank, and showed so much talent 
and zeal, that Fidel ceased to regret that I had not listened to the sug- 
gestions of my father’s agents and become a partner in the concern, He 
visited us daily, or rather my mother and sister, for I generally absented 
myself during his stay—we ‘could not meet without. showing our mu- 
tual fe elings of hatred and abhorrence, and as I saw it pained r my sister, 
I thought it best to meet him as seldom as possible. 

At the end of six months, my family yielded to his earnest entreaties 
that his period of probation should be shortened, and my sister con- 
sented to become his wife at once. An arrangement was made by 
which he was appointed junior partner, with one-third of the profits, 
and had powers of attorney, I believe they call them, to act in my 
father’s name. I did not choose to be present at the wedding, and act 
the hypocrite by feigning a joy I did not feel at my sister's ‘union, I 
learned from the physician that my father was likely to remain in the 
same unhappy state for some time, and though I left with reluctance, 
I set out upon a tour through Scotland. 

‘At my mother’s suggestion, my annual allowance was doubled, and 
I sent up to Oxford to resign my scholarship, as I was preventing some 
boy, who might really want it, from obtaining 502. per annum, to assist 
him i in going through the unive rsity. 

“T have had cause to r regret this step ever since; but at that time I 
felt fully justified in taking it. 
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“«T will not detail to you my adventures in Scotland—they consisted 
chiefly in fishing, shooting, and loch-ing or lake-ing. The hospitali 
of the Highlands was proverbial in those days, before steam sou willl 
such myriads of people to prey like locusts on the land of cakes, I 
was entertained at one mansion until I was tired of it, and then trans- 
ferred to another, with a direction like a coach parcel, ‘to be taken 
care of.’ 

‘*T received several letters from my sister, who expressed herself 
quite satisfied with the object of her choice, and intimated a hope that 
her husband’s attention to the interests of the family—the respect he 
showed to my father and mother, and the love he entertained for herself, 
would induce me to look upon him with more friendly eyes than I had 
hitherto done. 

‘I had been in Scotland nearly six months, and intended visitin 
the Hebrides, but gave up all idea of it on receiving a letter from Fidel, 
that caused me great uneasiness. He told me, under the strictest 
charge of secrecy, that he was not satisfied with Mr. Kington’s pro- 
ceedings, as many deeds and papers had been taken from the safe 
which were deposited there as securities. He wished me to return, as 
he had no one to consult with on so important a matter. My father 
was more violent than ever upon the slightest allusion to business. 

‘* ] took my passage to London, ina Leith smack, and on the morn- 
ing after my arrival in town, went into the city, intending to call at our 
agent's. The principal partner, for whom I inquired, and to whom alone 
I was personally known, was out, and would not be at home until two 
o’clock. To beguile the time I walked into one of the numerous chop- 
houses that surround Lombard-street, and calling for a chop, and the 
morning paper, sat down in one of the boxes. These boxes, as they are 
called, because, I suppose, they are used for packing people in as closely 
as possible, are separated from each other by wooden partitions, on the 
top of which are dingy red or green stuff curtains, hung on dingier brass 
rods, to prevent any but your own party seeing you eat and drink. 

‘¢ The waiter entered with a dirty napkin under one arm, and a dirty 
Times under the other; two round plates, with two very dirty round 
tin covers in his right hand, and a pewter cup, with porter in it, in his 
left. 

‘© ¢ Times, sir ?’ 

oi 

«¢ © Chop, sir 2’ 

dae 

«¢<¢ One chop, sixpence; one vegetable, penny; one bread, penny; 
half-pint stout, three halfpence—nine and a half, sir.’ 

‘“T paid him, and gave him the change out of the shilling for himself, 
for which unusual bit of generosity, being three halfpence over his usual 
fee, I received a very humble salaam, with an assurance that I should 
‘have the Morning Chron. as soon as gentleman in green specs had done 
with it.’ 

‘‘ While I was endeavouring to masticate the bit of sole-leather that 
was miscalled a mutton-chop, and reading a paragraph or two between 
the heats, some persons entered the box immediately behind mine and, 
as I could find by the shaking of the partition, seated themselves on the 


bench next to me. 
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‘« The waiter approached them with his usual ‘ Chop, sir? Steak, sir? 
Prime cut just now.’ A strange voice answered, ‘ No, not at present ; 
bring some paper, and pen and ink.’—* Yessir.’ 

‘* An earnest conversation was commenced as soon as the writing 
materials were brought, of which nothing reached me but the whizzing 
and burrhing sounds that attend upon whispers. Not wishing to be 
an eavesdropper I gave several loud imitations of a cough, and 
knocked my elbow against the wooden partition, to let chem know that 
somebody was in the next box. 

‘*] went on with my paper, and thought no more of my neighbours 
until | heard the words ‘ It must be done, sir, and immediately. The 
stock must all be sold out, and the money for the mortgages advanced 
at once,’-—in a voice | could not mistake. 

*« « Listen, listen to the voice of love,’ is an exhortation almost need- 
less. I listened, and attentively, to the voice of hate—for the speaker 
was Owen Kington. 

‘‘ The strange voice inquired, ‘ But will it not cause surprise, if not 
suspicion, that the estate of Longcrofts should be mortgaged? the 
selling out of so much stock too, at once, will excite public atten- 
tion.’ 

‘*< It must be done, sir, we have need of the money for avery advan- 
tageous investment, ’ replied Owen, ‘ and the stock is in different names. 
‘If you cannot, or will not do it, | must apply elsewhere.’ 

“The waiter was paid, and Owen and his friend left the room: 
though I had no doubt whatever of his identity, from the peculiar tones 
of his voice, I watched him out of the box, in the little dingy looking- 
glass that was over the fireplace, and under the eight-day clock. 

‘* At the appointed hour | returned to our agents’ and found him 
within. I drew for a small sum, as an excuse for my visit, and upon 
inquiring if Mr, Kington was likely to be in town, was told that a 
letter had been received from him that morning, stating that he should 


not be in London for some weeks.” 





When the Bursar arrived at this point of his tale, in a voice some- 
what husky and dry, though he had oiled it at intervals with old port, 
a most inharmonious and prolonged yaw-aw-awh! from the vice-prin- 
cipal, accompanied by the stretching out of his legs to their full length 
under the mahogany, ‘and his arms above it, to the ‘endangerment of the 
senior tutor’s nose, caused him to close the MS. and say, 

** That’s what I call a broad hint, Peter!” 

““Yaw-aw-awh. Yes, sir,” cried I, gaping too. 

‘A glass of cold brandy-and-water—yaw-aw-aw-awh! and light 
my lamp.” 

‘ Another for me, Peter, yaw-aw-awh!” said the tutor. ‘ Bursar 
here’s your very good health, and thanks for your—vyaw-aw-aw- 
awh! You must finish it another night.” Exeunt omnes. 


(To be continued.) 
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A DAY’S SPORT IN THE MAREMMA. 


Late in the month of November, I found myself wandering over one 
of the most beautiful wildernesses in Europe. Love of fine scenery ; 
the excitement of a new country, and the hope of a few days’ good 
shooting, conspired to lend an additional charm to the brilliant evening 
that welcomed my approach to the small town of Grosseto, in the 
Tuscan Maremma. 

1 was already about twelve miles from my destination, when I caught 
a glimpse of the blue Mediterranean, which, as the lingering rays of a 
glorious sunset spread themselves over its tranquil bosom, lay slum- 
bering in a line of splendid repose, unbroken, save by the glittering 
lateen sails of two or three feluccas, and the deep purple promontory of 
Orbitello, that bounded the extreme horizon. Glowing with a thirty 
miles’ walk, and looking forward with a certain degree of respect, 
though without apprehension, to the remainder of my day’s work, I 
unbuckled my havresac, and taking advantage of a spring of crystal 
clearness, which welled from the moss-covered surface of a neighbour- 
ing rock. I called to my side my two sable companions, a brace of 
gigantic Spanish wolf-hounds from the Pyrenees, and taking out my 
last remnant of biscuit, divided it with these gallant and faithful fol- 
lowers, 

Three hungrier fellow-creatures have seldom met; two more affec- 
tionate servants never existed, and if the reciprocities of love and kind- 
liness deserve the sacred name of friendship, three warmer friends, than 
my dogs and I, never journeyed together. Poor fellows! they are no 
longer in the land of the living; yet, how often do I recall their un- 
ceasing fidelity to my recollection! how often do | fondly dwell on the 
suspicious vigilance with which, when I have appeared to sleep, I have 
known them start from their slumbers, approach their recumbent master, 
and having ascertained that he breathed and was in safety, retire again 
to their respectful distance, and once more curl themselves up in all the 
luxury of repose! How often have I traversed the dangerous campagna 
and still more dangerous streets of Rome, secure in their guardian pre- 
sence, as they stalked in stately magnificence by my side, whena 
single word of encouragement would have led them to drag to the 
ground the first passing stranger that might approach too near to my 
sacred person! They were, with the exception of the almost extinct 
Irish greyhound, the largest and most bony specimens of the grey- 
hound tribe, that I ever met; black as jet, with tan muzzles and 
throats, of perfect symmetry, smooth hair, and sterns as fine as the 
racing greyhound ; they stood about thirty-five inches, and were fleet 
as the wind, ferocious as tigers if excited, but as docile to me asa 
Blenheim spaniel. One of them was poisoned by the police of Flo- 
rence, who take the infernal method of dropping nux vomica about the 
streets of that capital in the summer, on pretence of preventing hydro- 
phobia, by destroying, in the most cowardly manner, the poor unsuspi~ 
cious creatures, the meanest mongrel of which race 1s as superior to a 
Florentine sbirro, as an angel to a man; the other was killed in Ger- 
many by a wild boar, who, however, did not live to boast of his victory, 
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as I had the satisfaction of spearing him five minutes afterwards: but 
to return from this digression. 

To most people, with whom I have conversed on Italy, the Maremma 
has been a sealed book; a vague idea of pestilential marshes, and low 
and flat fens, teeming with noxious vapours and vermin, and all the 
appurtenances of aqueous insalubrity, is the sum and substance of what 
one hears in society of this extensive district, which so far from being 
either low or flat, is, with the exception of the littorale, or strip of 
alluvial land, immediatel y on the sea-coast, a lofty and undulating sub- 
apennine formation thrown about in all the variety of hill, dale, and 
lawn, that characterizes that beautiful range of mountains. "Enormous 
forests of evergreens, composed of many varieties of the ilex, which here 
grows into a lofty and spreading timber-tree, are thickly interwoven 
with an underwood of holly, arbutus, myrtle, and phylarca; amidst 
which the Marruca, a most formidable species of thorn, is frequently 
so deeply mingled, as to render these thickets utterly impervious. 
These forests are interspersed with extensive glades and lawns of the 
most delicate texture, a thousand rills keep them in perpetual ver- 
dure ; whilst every here and there, some bare and barren rock of gray 
and gloomy grandeur, rears its naked summit to the height of several 
hundred feet above the surrounding scenery, and occasional traces of 
Cyclopean masonry, around which ‘the wild olive grows in rank luxu- 
riance, proclaim the bygone existence of human life and industry, 
where brutes alone can now dwell with impunity. 

Amongst the most striking features of Maremma scenery, is its 
solitariness : that is, as far as regards mankind ; league after league may 
be traversed, thicket after thicket may be explored, and no footstep of 
man be traced. The solitary herdsman may occasionally be met with, 
but always on horseback ; and then armed as he invariably is, with his 
lance and musket, he gives one the idea of a cavalry vidette in a hostile 
country. The silence of the scene, is for the most part unbroken, save 
by the bellowing of cows, or the occasional echoes of some distant but 
deadly conflict between the bulls—the arena of which may be descried 
from afar, as marked by a cloud of vultures that hover in screaming im- 
patience over their expected victim. 

At the moment to which I refer, the arbutus, hollv, and myrtle, were 
covered with a profusion of crimson berries and white flowers, which 
studded as they were on masses of the most verdant foliage, showed like 
a galaxy of rubies and pearls, on a mantle of the richest velvet. In 
these sylvan recesses the wild boar abounds, fattened to repletion on the 
acvrn of the ilex; whilst in the more mountainous districts, wolves are 
not uncommon, and these, when urged by hunger, descend in troops of 
ten or a dozen into the plain, and make sad havoc amongst the goats 
and sheep. Foxes, hares, badgers, and marten cats, are to be met with 
in great abundance, and the loss of lambs and kids in the spring is of 
course great in proportion, 

The estates are generally large, ill-managed, ill-cultivated, and of course 
unproductive; those belonging to the grand-duke, the Gherardesca, Corsi, 
and other families, are of enormous extent, but no gentry reside here ; 
indeed, residence would be out of the question, for, for seven months 
of the year, the Demon of Malaria flaps his pestilential wings over this 
lovely but deserted district; in other words, a low fever of the typhoid 
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form prevails, which, in nine cases out of ten, either kills or marks with 
malady for life. Of the cause of this direful scourge, though much has 
been said, little is known. Want of population is the theory of some; 
if so, it is cause and effect combined: by others, the exhalations of sub- 
terranean pools of water, impregnated with mephitic gases, are consi- 
dered the main source of the unhealthiness; while another class of me- 
dical guessers is content to attribute this extensive evil to the noxious 
effluvia evolved by the immense quantity of vegetable matter which lies 
rotting on the surface of the unploughed land, and particularly from 
one small, but peculiarly fetid plant, whose favourite abode is in the 
pools of mixed fresh and salt water near the sea. Be this as it may, 
the miasma extends not only over the flat marshy land, but to the sume 
mit of the highest hills; norcan any part of the Maremma be said to be 
permanently free from danger from April to November. That this was 
not always the case, is well known from authorities that it would be 
idle and pedantic to quote, and from remains that are well known to 
most topographical antiquarians. We know that Cicero, in his defence 
of Milo, accuses Clodius of settling on another man’s land against his 
consent, in a spot where, if he were to attempt a location at present, 
there would be little occasion for the dagger of the assassin, and the 
names of Vetulonia, Populonia, &c. &c., sufficiently attest the former 
existence of large and populous cities, in places that are now desert 
and uninhabited. 

The scene around me was one of peculiar interest, far as the eye 
could reach (for an intervening hill obstructed the view of Grosseto) 
not a human habitation was to be seen. The sun was setting in all the 
splendour of such an hour in Italy; stretched at my feet, in all the 
consciousness of loving, and being beloved, lay my sable friends, the 
only beings I had for years had unreserved intercourse with ; incapable 
of even wishing to deceive, their honest countenances invited and in- 
spired that respect which the fatal gift of speech withholds from our 
fellow-man ; whilst the involuntary quiver of the tail, that accompanied 
each stolen glance of their half-opened eyes, as they from time to time 
assured themselves of my safety, proved that the mainspring of all 
their actions was the heart; that heart to which the pride of man re- 
fuses a soul, apparently because free from his own evil passions. The 
tiny crescent of the new moon was hurrying to shroud itself in the 
same cradle with the sun, and amid the breathless silence of the desert, 
a heated imagination might be pardoned for giving voices to the half-seen 
stars, and peopling the noiseless air with sounds of celestial melody. 
On the branch of a neighbouring oak; sat an enormous vulture, in all 
the aldermanic dignity of half-gorged voracity; and, as I gazed around 
me on the utter solitude of the scene, I could have exclaimed with 


Selkirk, 


“Tam monarch of all I survey ;” 


for, as far as undisturbed possession could preserve the illusion, I was as 
absolute and solitary a being as most monarchs ; but there is atime for 
all things, and, as I had no relish for a bivouac in so notoriously un- 
healthy a spot, I once more strapped on my havresac, and in three 
hours found myself housed in the small but comfortable sala of the 
‘* Ussero” at Grosseto. , 
Oct.—voL. LVil. NO, CCXXVI. s 
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An Italian inn, in a remote | sagan is not quite the ‘‘ Hotel des 
Princes,” nor even the Clarendon ; yet I doubt whether at either of 
these renowned caravansaries 1 could have procured so good a supper 
at soshort a notice. The finest red mullet, fresh from Castiglione della 
Pescuia, roebuck venison, wild-boar cutlets, and roast wildfowl, were 
served up with a profusion and celerity that did finite honour to the 
chef of this an but unpretending cuisine ; while mine host, Luigi 
Palandri by name, the most celebrated cacciatore of the neighbourhood, 
regaled my ears with the details of past sylvan triumphs, and anticipa-~ 
tions of those to come. Fired with these visions, 1 soon pressed my 
elastic mattress of Indian corn-leaves, and lost the fatigues of the day 
in as sweet a slumber as ever refreshed a weary pedestrian, whilst my 
faithful dogs reposed in unbroken tranquillity on mats at the door. 

Early the next morning I was awakened by the notes of Palandri’s 
hunting-horn, and on descending, found he had assembled a mongrel 
pack of about eight couple of dogs from every corner of the town ; with 
these, after a substantial breakfast, we set forward towards the 
cover, which lay about six miles off, in the direction of the mountains, 
On our road, we were joined by various cacctatori, some on foot, but the 
majority on horseback, till on arriving at the cover side, we mustered a 

rty of about thirty, ‘and a pack of about eleven couple, three only of 
which could lay the slightest claim to the name of hound ; the rest were 
mongrels of every degree, but mostly marked with scars, that showed 
them not new to the encounter of boar, wolf, or fox. The sportsmen 
were chiefly composed of Fattori, or managers of estates in the 
neighbourhood, and Bestiaii, or herdsmen, whose duty it is to tend 
the immense herds of cattle that are every where spread over the Ma- 
remma. These men, who are compelled by the nature of their occu- 
pation to pass three-fourths of their life on horseback, were mounted 
on clever active horses, of about fifteen hands high, with high demi- 
pique saddles, ornamented bridles and breastplates, small, but elabo- 
rately-chased stirrups, and rich crimson housings; they were clad in 
embroidered jackets, scarlet waistcoats, with Maltese buttons, leather 
breeches, to which were attached large leather buckled gaiters, and 
silver spurs, with a tremendous rowel, at least two inches in diameter. 
Conical-shaped hats, with two or three bands of coloured ribbon, a 
musket slung on their right shoulder, a pair of gauntlet gloves, made of 
the untanned skin of the capriolo or roebuck, with a fringe of the hair, 
a long and sharp knife, sheathed in their right gaiter, and the blunt- 
pointed lance with which they drive the cattle, completed their costume ; 
which, added to their hardy roving habits of life, gives them the most 
dashing, wild, and independent character imaginable. With their pierc- 
ing dark eyes, bushy mustaches, and firm and elegant seat on their large 
demipique saddles, they look as if they could form the germ of some of 
the finest light cavalry in the world; and indeed we know that many of 
these very men were amongst those ‘who were never slow to rally round 
the standard of Murat, when his shouts of “ Tir avanti,” urged the Italian 
guard to some of the most brilliant charges ever witnessed in the French 
army. The fattori were equally well mounted, and only distinguishable 
from the bestiaii by the absence of the lance. 

Our first object was to choose a chief, or capocaccia, as he is termed, 
whose business it is to arrange the field in such a way as to preclude as 
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much as possible the chance of accidents. This man, a tall, athletic, 
rawboned pedestrian, with a gun as long as himself, and a look of the 
most determined ferocity, soon placed us in our several stations, and the 
dogs were then thrown into the cover, a large wood of about three 
hundred acres, fenced in by a six-foot hedge of marruca. This, after 
two hours’ drawing, proved blank,'and as it was now about twelve o'clock, 
it was agreed that we should dismount and dine; the horses were ac- 
cordin aly picketed in groups under the shelter of some magnificent oaks 
the dismounted horsemen congregated in small coteries, uniting and 
sharing their provisions as habit and acquaintance prompted, while the 
pedestrian beaters lay stretched on the grass, in a variety of animated 
heaps, discussing the chances of better sport in some other cover, and 
chattering and gesticulating in the true Italian manner, with as much 
loquacity as monkeys. The spot chosen for this midday repast was 
highly picturesque: alarge green glade, of the most mossy texture, 
formed our carpet; groups of oak, ilex, and chestnut, were scattered 
around us in the most luxuriant profusion ; whilst the underwood was al- 
most entirely of myrtle: the ground was elevated; from it might be de- 
scried several of the most marked features of Mediterranean scenery. To 
the west lay Corsica, Elba, and Gorgona—each plainly distinguishable ; 
to the south, the lofty promontory of Orbitello; to the east, the broken 
summits of Rocca di Maremma, Monteleino, &c. ; while the craggy line 
of the Apennine, beyond Volterra and Siena, completed the northern 
portion of the frame of this magnificent landscape; the immediate 
foreground of which was relieved from monotony, by a variety of ravines 
worn in the clayey soil by the rains of autumn. There was somethin 
so pleasing in the scene before me, where every thing harmonized, and 
the savage grandeur of nature was not shamed by the incongruous pet- 
tiness of civilized man, that I was beginning to lose sight of the prime 
object of my being there, and to forget that there was such a thing in 
the world as a wild boar, when all of a sudden I was startled by a shrill 
sort of scream, approaching in character to the Indian warwhoop. In an 
instant, every man started to his legs, every knife was in its sheath, and 
as if by magic, every saddle occupied; not a question was asked, but 
unslinging his musket, and brandishing it over his head, each horseman 
struck his rowels deep into the flank of his impatient steed, and darted 
off down the ravines, and across the broken ground, at a speed that 
would have startled many a Meltonian. The yell I had heard was in 
fact a view halloo, and after five or six dropping shots in the distance, 
which seemed to prove that the boar had a good start of his pursuers, 
the whole party returned, having been too late for the animal, who was, 
however, marked down in the direction of a neighbouring macchia, or 
cover, to which it was agreed to adjourn as soon as the unfinished repast 
should be concluded. I was not sorry for this incident, as it gave me 
a fair specimen of the activity and good horsemanship of these men; for 
the ravines they faced, and the fearless manner in which they charged 
them, proved that they were not easily to be daunted. 

Arrived at the other cover, we were no sooner placed than a view 
halloo was heard ; this was speedily followed by a shot—another—one, 
two, three—eight, ten shots in succession, while the balls might be 
heard whistling in a manner that seemed to call in question the judg- 
ment of our Capo. We had here come on plenty of game, for It was 
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evident that more than one boar was on foot; the screams of the 
beaters, the music of the hounds, the oaths of some of the sportsmen, 
the frequently-repeated view halloo, and the rapidly-increasing number 
of shots, gave an animation to the day’s amusement, which it had hither- 
to stood much in need of, and I was standing in my stirrups in breath- 
Jess expectation, a boy by my side holding my two dogs in a leash (for 
I did not like to trust them amongst the promiscuous firing of such 
gentry), when my pony suddenly jumped on one side, and the boy 
throwing himself on the ground, roared out, ‘ Signore’ signore / 
Cignale / cignale /’ and at the same moment an enormous boar rushed 
by me at about thirty yards distance. I immediately let fly my first 
barrel and missed, for the pony was any thing but steady. I then took 
a more deliberate aim with the second, as he mounted the ridge on the 
opposite side of the ravine. I thought I saw him shrink, and desiring 
the boy to let go the wolf-hounds, galloped after him as fast as the 
nature of the ground, and the not very quick action of my steed would 
permit. I soon lost sight of my dogs, and presently heard a shot at a 
short distance ; this was followed by a cry of exultation, and in five 
minutes two men came towards me, literally staggering under the weight 
of my friend of the bristly back and crooked tusk, who, it appeared, 
had been almost disabled by my second shot, but had received his death- 
wound from one of the pedestrians. He was a splendid specimen, fat 
as a bacon-hog, and weighed upwards of 170 lb. 

By this time the rain had begun to fall in torrents, and it was agreed 
to suspend our operations till a future day; in the mean while the 
preda was to be got together, cut up and divided ; for these fellows are 
sad pot-hunters, and care little for the sport itself. By the law of the 
chase, each man is to have an equal portion of the result of the day’s 
sport, with the exception of him who actually kills an animal, to whom 
the head is given in addition. 

We found we had bagged, altogether, five boars and two caprioli or 
roebucks: the boars perfectly fat, the roebucks so lean, as to be little 
better than carrion. Of these, each took his portion, and here a cir- 
cumstance occurred which struck me as highly characteristic of these 
lawless sportsmen. A dispute had arisen between our Capo, whom I 
have already mentioned as a man of most ferocious aspect, and one of 
the bestiaii, whose physiognomy was hardly more prepossessing than 
that of his adversary, as to their right of one of the boars, each claim- 
ing to have inflicted the fatal wound; when, after much altercation, 
the herdsman retreated quietly to his horse, mounted him, and riding 
towards the Capo, coolly examined the priming of his musket. 

Never shall I forget the man’s look of bitter disappointment as he 
discovered the powder to be irreparably caked with the rain ; muttering 
one of the highly expressive Italian execrations between his closed 
teeth, and scowling on his enemy with a glance that spoke unutterable 
hatred, he slowly moved off in a contrary direction, leaving his more 
fortunate rival in possession of the bone of contention. The Capo 
smiled scornfully as he disappeared, and turning to one of his com- 
panions, observed with an unrepeatable oath, ‘ Li, li, sapevo assai 
bene ch’ era bagnata la polvere ol avrei fucillato quando mi volte le 
spalle.”” ‘* Yes, yes, | knew his powder was wet, or I would have shot 


him when he turned his back on me.” 


_ 
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This may have been an empty threat or not,—most quarrels in Italy 
when they proceed beyond words, to which, however, ne are often 
e 


limited for hours, terminate fatally,—happily in this case the rain had 
fallen most opportunely. The sport was now over, and turning our 
horses’ heads towards Grosseto, mine host of the ‘* Ussero” and myself 
pursued our way to his comfortable albergo, where an excellent dinner 
awaited our return, In this manner, varying the sport from caccia 
grossa, or wild-boar and capriolo one day, to woodcock and snipe and 
wildfowl the next, I passed ten days very satisfactorily in this remote 
corner of the world; and to any of my countrymen who may wish to 
diversify the monotonous circle of Florentine gaiety or Roman ¢ristesse, 
with a glimpse of wild unfettered Italian nature, I strongly recommend 
a visit to the ‘‘ Ussero,” at Grosseto, always premising that it be not 
undertaken before the end of November, nor after the middle of 


March. 
L. 








THE UNKNOWN. 
BY THE LATE THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY, ESQ, 


‘¢ He passed—nor of his land or race 
Hath left a token or a trace— 
This broken tale was all we knew.” 
° ’ ° * *—Byron. 


Ir was late in the autumn, and Geneva, which had been crowded 
with strangers of various nations; amongst whom, as usual, the number 
of English by far predominated, was now nearly deserted by its flying 
visitants, who passed on their way to Florence, Rome, or Vienna; the 
mountains were no longer peopled with many-coloured bonnets, and 
well-made coats, nor every point of view infested with lionizers and 
‘“ sketching souls ;”’ a few, however still lingered, and some of them 
intended to pass the winter there—I was of the latter number, for I was 


an invalid, and had been recommended 


“ To breathe abroad the mountain air, 
Fresh from the vigorous north.” 


And I was amazed by watching the endless diversity of that thing 
called ‘ society,” which, like the forms in a kaleidoscope, is con- 
tinually changing into new tints and combinations. All country towns 
are proverbial for their encouragement of scandal and gossip, and 
certainly Geneva did not contribute to disprove the truth of the adage. 
As our circle became smaller, the love of talking of our. neighbours’ 
affairs seemed to increase, curiosity grew more keen as the means of 
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gratifying it diminished, and arrivals, departures, and flirtations rose to 
double value in public estimation. In the idleness of the life which a 
stranger is almost forced to lead, it is difficult not to catch something 
of the “ spirit of the place,” the genus loci; and accordingly I found 
myself watching, with considerable interest, the approach of a handsome 
travelling-carriage, which drove up to the door of the hotel, at the win- 
dow of which I was sitting, with a book in my hand, which I was supposed 
to be reading. It was a large berline of foreign build, without arms, 
crest, or cipher—a whiskered courier, a smart ladies’-maid, and the usual 
complement of bandboxes crowned the outside; while from within, there 
descended first a young man, so muffled up in a fur-cloak and travelling- 
cap, that nothing but his nose was visible ; and then a lady, whose close 
bonnet and veil completely prevented me from catching even a glimpse 
of her features. This form, the fur-cloak and travelling-cap assisted 
to alight with great care, almost carrying it from the carriage into the 
hotel. After them a fat nurse, holding an infant in her arms, followed 
with great precaution and deliberation, and disappeared into the house. 
The carriage drew off; and thus having seen all that was to be seen, | 
put on my hat and wandered out to take my usual promenade de santé. 
As I was returning home, I met the new arrivals just issuing forth 
to enjoy the calm pure evening air; they had discarded some of 
their envelopes, therefore 1 could now indulge my curiosity with a view 
of theircountenances. The young man was of the middle size, slen- 
der, dark, and pale, and altogether had the appearance which is gene- 
rally pronounced interesting—but the lady soon engrossed my whole 
attention; she was, I think, one of the loveliest creatures I ever be- 
held; her beauty was of that sort, which it is impossible to class as 
belonging to any particular country; it was itself alone, and might be 
Italian, German, French, or English; and yet whichever I settled her 
to be, | immediately found some objection to her being that, though I 
allowed the others might have some claim to her. This much only I 
was certain of, that in whatever land she had been born, she was of the 
first rank of society in it. Of course, these handsome strangers were 
the objects of much inquiry ; but very little could be discovered. The 
whiskered courier and the smart ladies’-maid set off for Paris the very 
next day; and when they were asked who their master and mistress 
were, they replied, they knew nothing about them; that they had been 
hired at Paris to attend them as far as Geneva; that the gentleman 
was called in the passport, Monsieur le Baron de Clairville, and the 
lady, Madame la Baronne, and this was all they knew. It was no use 
applying to the fat nurse, for she was a Swiss, and engaged by them 
after their arrival in the country; and this personage was now their 
only attendant: and yet their appearance at first had decidedly an air 
of pretension—a sort of faste about it; and as it was, they showed no 
other mark of economy ; they continued to reside in the most fashion- 
able, and consequently the dearest hotel in Geneva, without any appa- 
rent wish of avoiding expense in their way of life. They received no 
communications from without—seemed to know nobody, nor to desire 
to form any acquaintance; and except to take their evening walk, 
never left their apartments. All this was sufficiently mysterious and 
exceedingly provoking—conjecture was baffled ; there was no indication 
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on which to build a theory; so, as we were completely ignorant about 
the matter, we decided that it was ‘‘ exceedingly suspicious ;” could be 
from no good motive; and that they were very questionable people ; 
which, as far as we were concerned, was very true, for there was nO 
end of the questions we asked concerning these very quiet, inoffensive 
individuals. As for me, | always took a candid view of the affair, and 
maintained that whatever their motives might be for the strict retire- 
ment in which they lived, it could not be from any they were ashamed 
of, though I was obliged to confess that Clairvile sounded very like 
a nom de guerre. This state of things continued for some time, our 
only intercouse consisting in the baron and myself. 

He took several journeys, the longest of which did not last more than 
four days; when he returned, the delight he apparently felt at seeing 
his wife, seemed to restore all his cheerfulness; but on the morrow 
he relapsed into melancholy again, nor was the baroness more free 
from it, though she succeeded better in concealing it; more than once 
I surprised her in so profound a revery, that she did not hear me open 
the door; and one day in particular, during the absence of the baron, 
I perceived her,,as [ entered the apartment, seated at a table, one hand 
supporting her head, and the other holding something which she gazed 
on with mournful intensity, that seemed to call up the visible forms of 
those whoever they were, which that record presented to her mind, 
Her cheek was pale as marble, and her brow contracted like one in 
pain, but who has determined to endure with firmness. 

She started when she saw me, and affecting to stoop over her child, 
who was seated on the sofa near her, arranged the cushions round 
him; and when she looked up to welcome me, she had nothing in her 
hand but the embroidery. 

That she might not suppose I had observed her agitation, I gaily 
assured her that I had been so absorbed in admiration of her son, as 
to have neither eyes nor ears for any one else. She tried to smile, but 
the effort was too great; and after an ineffectual and almost convulsive 
struggle, she burst into tears. I was deeply affected, but I did not venture 
to ask the cause of her grief; there was an appearance of distress, almost 
of resentment against herself for having betrayed her unhappiness, 
which I feared to increase. I therefore pretended to attribute her tears 
to the absence of the baron. I have since bitterly regretted that I did 
not ask an explanation; perhaps—but no! it was not to be, I con- 
fess that all this puzzled and distressed me most exceedingly. I should 
have thought the mutual uneasiness of my mysterious friends was 
caused by some embarrassment in their affairs, if the number and 
splendour of the jewels, which I knew the baroness to possess, had not 
made me suppose they must be far removed from poverty; for Madame 
de Clairville wore habitually very costly ornaments,—not from any love 
of ostentation, for I have seen her in them when she had no expecta- 
tion of meeting any one beside her husband, but apparently from cus~ 
tom, just as she put on her gloves or carried her handkerchief and fan. 
They could, then, possess all these diamonds and be in want—what 
could it be? The result proved that it was not pecuniary distress which 
caused the unhappiness of the baron. 

About this time there arrived at Geneva a Russian count, whom I 
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shall call Hilkoff: not that it was his name, but it is the shortest that 
occurs to me—and I hate the whole tribe of initials, stars, dashes, and 
blanks. At first there appeared nothing to distinguish this count from 
“ many another;” he waltzed, galloped, and wore ferocious mus- 
taches just like any (Russian) body else; but we very soon discovered 
that he had much more money, and an infinite deal more effrontery than 
is usual. He saw the baroness, fell violently in love, and persecuted her 
with continual assiduities, attentions, and flattery. I had too good an 
opinion of this amiable and gentle being, to suppose her capable of listen- 
ing to the daring vows of a lover; but there was a determination about 
his pursuit of her, that somewhat alarmed me, and a savage expression in 
his small gray eyes and Tartar features, which inspired both dread and 
dislike. He was, however, very much on his guard in M. de Clairville’s 
presence, which was by no means the least formidable symptom in the 
affair. Things were at this point when the baron thought himself 
obliged to leave Geneva, and take a journey, which was not to last 
longer than the preceding ones, I was witness of the efforts which 
Madame de C, made to prevent his departure; and without being able 
to penetrate the secret of their affairs, it was evident that a favour, 
begged with so much earnestness, must have very important reasons 
that required it to be granted. She could not induce him to change 
his purpose, but he promised her he would return the following day. 
He went, and her tears flowed long and unrestrainedly ; I tried every 
topic of consolation that could be suggested, and hoped at length | 
had succeeded ; for she became calm and composed, and I left her lan- 
guid and exhausted, but still the violence of grief seemed over. I 
dined at the house of a friend a few miles off, and did not return till 
late. When I arrived at the hotel, I was told that Madame de C. was 
in the agonies of death, and that they suspected her of having poisoned 
herself. 

It appeared that soon after I left her, she went out to walk, 
and returned later than usual. She then sent some one to buy a 
dose of sublimate, without explaining the use she meant to make of it. 
She shut herself up in her room, but the violence of the pain forced 
groans from her, which were heard by the servants of the house. When 
they came, she complained of spasms, to which she said she was very 
subject, that it was nothing, and would soon go off. For some time 
they treated her under this supposition ; but the rapid progress of her 
illness, and other symptoms, made them suppose it must proceed from 
another cause. They sent immediately for a physician, who was with her 
at the moment I arrived. I rushed up stairs in an agony of horror and sur- 
prise, but it was too late—all was over ;—the officious assistants wished 
me to approach the bed, but I could not bear to see that beautiful 
countenance convulsed by a fearful and self-sought death. I turned 
from the room in sickness of heart, and sought my own to weep un- 
observed. She died without confessing that her own hand had short- 
ened her existence ; and the only care—the only request she made in 
dying was, to entreat those who tried to assist her, to tell the sad news 
gently to her husband, and to be kind to her child, and this was all— 
And she was dead! So young—so beautiful—it seemed impossible— 
her lovely face was still before my eyes, pale with emotion as I had 
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seen it last—her sobs yet rung in my ears—her very grief seemed to 
connect her more closely with life; but the sorrows of this world had 
done their worst—they were ended for her now. I looked towards the 
windows of her room, the rays of the morning sun glanced brightly 
against them; but they shone on a form to whom they had not the 
power of giving another day of anguish—on eyes which they could un- 
close no more to weep. 

Terrible and inexplicable as this event was, yet every one undertook 
to give a solution of it. The prevailing opinion was, that the baron had 
abandoned her, and that thinking herself without support and without 
hope in a foreign land, she had chosen death as the a ae way to put 
an end to her misery ; and this notion was entertained till the third day, 
when the return of M. de C. put an end to so wretched a suspicion. 
I, and some others of his acquaintance met him at the door of the 
hotel, and under the pretext of an affair of importance where his as- 
sistance was necessary, we conducted him into another house to inform 
him of his loss. 

The transports of despair to which he gave way, contributed still 
more to destroy the suspicions that had been formed of his journey. 
He seemed to have but one wish—one object left—to die. They had 
taken the precaution of removing all the instruments that might have 
been used for that purpose; but wildly demanding, if no one had 
humanity enough to give him poison, a knife, or any thing that would 
relieve him most quickly from existence, he made violent efforts to 
precipitate himself from a window; and at last having contrived to 
elude the vigilance of those who watched him, in default of all other 
ways to die, he dashed himself with such force against the wall of the 
room, that he fell senseless on the floor; the blood flowed profusely 
from a wound in his forehead, and for some time we thought he had 
obtained his wish, and would soon be laid by his unhappy companion. 
For eight days he continued either in a state of stupor, or in fits of 
raving and passionate despair. His attendants listened with anxiety 
to the slightest expression of his grief, in the hope of gaining some ex- 
planation of this strange story, but no incautious word betrayed his 
secret—not a syllable escaped his lips which bore any reference to his 
former fate. During this interval the remains of her, whom I know 
not how to designate, but as all of most beautiful that is seen on earth, 
was consigned by strangers to an earthly unhallowed grave, in a foreign 
land: at night, in secrecy and silence the funeral was performed. 


“‘ No bell was tolled—no prayer was said, 
As at midnight they dug her grave ; 
O’er ruin’d hopes and youth misled, 
The quivering tapers faintly wave.” 


No tomb was raised over her, the spot is marked by the mound of 
earth alone, and the long grass that grows thick and rank above it. The 
memory of the dead is fast fading away, and soon none will re- 
member it but me. The unhappy young man continued to rave 
of killing himself by the side of his lost companion, and his 
despair seemed to increase by time. However, the interests of his son, 
whom we placed before him, prevailed, and he promised to renounce his 
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frantic resolutions, and not to make a bad use of his liberty. Having 
obtained it on this condition, he employed the short time he remained 
in arranging his affairs; and engaged the mistress of a celebrated pen- 
sion in the neighbourhood, to undertake the care of his child, leaving 
a sum of money for that purpose sufficient for many years. He had also 
the precaution to entreat a lady, a native of Geneva, who had been 
kind to his wife, to visit his poor child sometimes, and see that it was 
not neglected ; and having acquitted himself of this duty, he left the town 
without taking leave of any one. Those who had been witnesses of 
his anguish, and who forced him to consent with so much difficulty to 
make, as it were, a sort of truce with his despair, thought that he had 
gone to end his life in some violent manner; and how many other com- 
ments did the malignity or the idleness of the public make on the death 
of the baroness ! all equally vague, false, and contradictory. With one of 
these reports Count Hilkoff’s name mingled, and dark hints were 
thrown out concerning him. They said he had been seen to follow her 
on the evening of her death, when she wandered out so late; and that 
when he was informed of her having taken poison, he exhibited marks 
of the most vehement emotion, but no surprise. 

This again was denied by others, who asserted that Count Hilkoff 
had passed the day at the house of a friend in the country, and had 
not returned till late at night. Be this as it may, his sorrow for the 
death of Madame de Clairville seemed little short of that felt by her 
husband, and he almost immediately left the place with the haste of 
one who tries to escape from a recollection which is too certain to ac- 
company his flight. 

Several years have elapsed since this strange and melancholy scene. 
I seta learnt that M. de Clairville, who had not been heard of 
during a long interval, at length reappeared in Geneva; but so changed, 
as to be hardly the shadow of his former self. He was pale and wan, 
nis eyes were sunk lustreless, and his dress neglected; he did not avoid 
the sight of those whom he had known before, and without explaining 
more openly than he had hitherto done, the cause of his misfortunes, 
he confessed that since he quitted Geneva, he had been living in a 
convent of Westphalia. The sight of his child seemed to revive for a 
time all the agony of his first emotions; but making an effort against 
himself, he conquered it, and thanking those who had taken charge of 
his son, for the kindness with which they fulfilled the trust, he departed 
—whither, they knew not-—but he was gone! 
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BLUNDERERS. 


** Believe me, king of shadows, I mistook.” —SnaxsPeaRe. 


Amonc the worthies who have gained notoriety in these the high and 
palmy days of quill-driving, it is strange that the notable race of blun- 
derers have never been celebrated. It can hardly be that they are not 
of sufficient importance, for they literally spread through all the families 
of the human race; and though they disdain not to shroud with beg- 
gars, are yet the intimates of princes and kings: amongst them are 
some of the veriest sinners that live—of them are crosiered popes, and 
mitred abbots. The withered old crone who, tottering under the weight 
of years and woes, is fain to hobble along on a crutch, calls them cousin ; 
the sylph-like beauty, whose fairy foot scarce crushes the primrose on 
which it so airily steps, has them in her train. They are spread over 
every country of the earth: they abound in every clime under heaven. 

The number of this widely-extended family is equalled only by its 
antiquity. The first of the family was Eve: her blunder was decided. 
And there seems to have been no dearth of blunderers amongst her 
earliest progeny ; indeed it is said that after the fall they could not open 
their mouths without error, and that there was but one speech delivered 
by man before the flood, in which there was not ‘ an erroneous con- 
ception,” Anglice, BLUNDER.* 

Coeval then, or nearly so, with the human race, and scattered—we 
might rather say spread—over the whole earth, we must inquire in what 
respect blunderers differ from the rest of human kind, and whether it 
would be for our advantage to cause, were it possible, their annihilation, 
We think decidedly it would not; for ‘‘the first and most general cause 
of error,” essayists say, ‘‘ is to be found in the infirmity of human nature ;” 
therefore blunderers are more human, more natural, more loveable than 
other folks. 

Again. ‘ Uncultivated understandings are but bad discerners of 
verity. The greater part of mankind conceive the earth bigger than the 
sun, and the fixed stars than the moon, &c. &c.; thus their sense in- 
formeth them, their reason cannot rectify them, they live and die in 
their absurdities,” i. e., blundering. And where sense and reason fail, 
shall we take up with the dogmas of blues, philosophers, pedants, and 
pedagogues? Forbid it shades of renowned blunderers! When St. 
Anthony was ridiculed for his ignorance of letters, he asked the self- 
sufficient philosophers which was the first, reason or learning, and which 
produced the other. They were obliged to give the preference to the 
former. ‘‘ Yes,” said the saint, ‘ and this reason or good sense suffices 
me.” Yet doubtless they had called him blunderer. 

Again. ‘ Knowledge is made by oblivion, and, to purchase a clear 
and warrantable body of truth, we must forget and part with much we 
know ;” showing that learning makes blunderers; indeed, ‘ saltim- 
bancoes, quacksalvers, charlatans, astrologers, jugglers, and geoman- 
cers,” are quoted as “ insensibly making up the legendary body of 
error,” and as these were all considered the wise ones of the earth in 
their day, and the circle is further increased by reference to statists, 





® Sir Thomas Browne’s Vulgar Errors, book i., cap, 2. 
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politicians, legislators, historians, and divines, we may fairly conclude 
that the wisest of all ages have been blunderers. Such we believe to be 
the fact. 

Then again, another profound author, Lord Bacon, enumerates a 
tendency to hasty assent among the idols of the understanding by 
which we are diverted from the truth, that is.—caused to blunder. 
Therefore, blundering is essentially an amiable propensity, and in an- 
nihilating blunderers we should at one blow exterminate all the kind, 

d-natured, obliging people in the world. 

But if it indeed be so, if the blunderers of the world have been really 
the greatest and wisest and most amiable of those who have trodden its 
stage, how is it that they have found no historians? The poets, as 
poets, are celebrated ; the philosophers, as such, are immortalized ; 
the ** characteristics” of women (barring blunders) have been sweetly 
warbled about; the “ elderly” gentlemen and ladies are comfortably 
ensconced in every elegant boudoir in the country ; highwaymen have 
their chroniclers, parish-boys their biographers ; but blunderers, the most 
noted family in creation, are hitherto uncelebrated. 

Only imagine a world without blunderers and blunders, The very 
idea puts one to sleep. The somnolent race ‘do nothing, and not 
quite that;” for what else is there todo? There are no brave admirals 
to go it” for their country’s fame; such conduct would be called 
blundering: there are no brave soldiers who make such blunders as 
‘not to know when they are beaten.” In perfect peaceful uniformity, 
day succeeds to day, and week to week in a valley whose surrounding 
hills heave from the plain so gently, that even the rivulets have some 
trouble to trickle down, and amid gardens, the very perfection of order, 
where not even a rose roams from its trellis to break the smooth unifor- 
mity of the lawn, and where even the sunbeams are never too radiant, 
but gentle and tranquil, and suited to a race who never make 
blunders. 

Happily no such Utopia exists. Sir Thomas More fancied one after 
his own fashion, and what was the result? The learned Budeeus and 
others, thought it expedient that missionaries should be sent thither to 
convert the nation to Christianity. This has been represented as a se- 
rious blunder on the part of these wise men, who, in that age of dis- 
covery, supposed Utopia to be a real country. Was it not rather a stroke 
of refined satire to show their opinion, and a valuable one it is, of the 
ignorance of people who could not—blunder. 

In fact, blundering is the salt of life. Little as we know of politics, 
we see that blunders are the very employment of those who sit in high 
nlaces, and the very life and delight of those that watch them. In the 
literary world, the analogy still holds. Blunders are as valuable to 
authors as discords to musicians. Indeed they are much the same. A 
plot could no more be brought round, or a catastrophe completed with- 
oat the blunder of somebody, than a fine piece of musical harmony 
could be achieved without the seventh and its inversions. A modern 
author exists on the blunders of his predecessors, as his successors will 
revel on his; and he who brings most blunders into the field, may 
fairly be considered as a philanthropic labourer, planting seeds. of 
which future generations will cull the fruits. 

And blundering is decidedly poetical, It is asked in a late publica- 
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tion,* whether it be not ‘‘a sufficient account of the poetical to say 
that it is applied to those traits, or details, or accidents, which strike us 
as more ‘ expressive’ than ordinary?” Now what can be more “ ex- 
pressive” than a blunder? What else speaks so expressively, so un- 
equivocally home to the senses? Why, circumstances which, if duly 
and regularly performed, would excite no comment—would not be 
heard, nor seen, nor thought of—become by blundering trumpet 
tongued, and, for the time, infinitely elevated above their ‘‘ ordinary” 
position. Therefore they become poetical: and, as they become so, 
are not innately so—but become so in consequence of the *‘ expressive” 
tone which they derive from blundering—it is in blundering that the 
poetical stamina must reside. Therefore blundering is poetical. 

Nor is the converse of this proposition less tenable, viz., that poets 
are blunderers. All history, all antiquity, unites in portraying poets 
as a thin, pale, long-limbed, sallow, cadaverous, hungry race, hollow- 
eyed and long-visaged, with threadbare clothes, empty pockets, and 
stomachs emptier still ; and with eyes 


“Tn a fine frenzy rolling, 
Glancing from heaven to earth, and earth to heaven,” 


but glancing not throughout the long-extended vista on a particle which 
they can call their own—what is it thus, at such cost, to pursue an un- 
substantial shadow, a phantom of the mind, a vision, a dream, but— 
blundering? And such must have been the opinion of that parliament 
of James I., which passed ‘‘an act to prevent the further growth of 
Poetry” in England.+ 

It would be endless to trace the progress of blundering through the 
annals of literature. The classic fables, the delight alike of the an- 
cient and modern world, had mostly their foundation in the natural 
tendency to error above alluded to; as, e.g., the Centaurs, who ori- 
ginally were some Thessalians on horseback watering their horses, and 
while the heads of the steeds were depressed in the act of drinking, the 
distant spectators supposed horse and rider to be one animal, and re- 
ported accordingly.t Similar matter-of-fact explanations might be 
given of the wings of Dedalus and Icarus, of Niobe, of Acteeon, of 
Charon, of Briareus, &c. &c. ; all of whose marvellous achievements and 
properties had their origin in the ‘natural tendency to error,” other- 
wise in the credulity of mankind. But who would willingly destroy 
the charm of all these romances by thus analyzing them? Who would 
not sooner have the original blunders, and suppose, for instance, that 
Medea was really a famous sorceress, and held the gift of youth and 
beauty in her hands, rather than be told that she possessed the proto- 
types of Oldridge’s ‘‘ Balm of Columbia” and ‘* Rowland’s Kalydor,” 
and so, like these modern sorcerers, she could turn gray hair black, 
and recal, or rather imitate, the bloom of youth on the faded cheek. 

The gorgeous fictions of the middle ages, are all based upon this all- 
pervading principle of humanity, and it equally characterizes the 
literary productions of later days. Indeed, the blunders of authors 





* British Critic, October, 1838. 
+ This blunder was made: the object of the bill was to prevent the growth of 


Popery. 
¢ A similar blunder is said to have been committed by the people of New Spain, 
when they first beheld the Spanish cavalry. 
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are a never-ending theme, and all the difference between good authors 
and bad seems to be, that the former blunder more naturally. We 
might give innumerable examples of literary blunders, but we will 
merely cite a few from one author, whom all allow to be a model, whom 
all would be proud to imitate, though none ever hope to rival ; and one, 
therefore, who (we must suppose) would not have made use of blunders, 
but from a high idea of their value and respectability. 

Shakspeare’s character of Juliet, is one on which it would be quite 
a work of supererogation to say much. So exquisitely gentle and fe- 
minine, yet so firmly and so heroically devoted and true ; simple and un- 
assuming as a child, yet with an intensity and depth of passionate 
feeling, which in its vortex of excitement bears along as feathers, rank, 
splendour, riches, youth, health, and life itself, she must ever be looked 
upon with admiration and delight. But it is the fiery trials to which 
she is subjected, that give to Juliet’s character its deep and everwhelm- 
ing pathos. Had her marriage proved happy, and had the feuds of the 
two parties been brought to an earlier and happier period, we should 
have thought comparatively lite of Juliet. But the master-hand or- 


dained it otherwise. 
“ For never was a story of more woe, 
Than this of Juliet and her Romeo.” 

And how are all these engrossing and wildly pervading woes caused ? 
By a succession of blunders. Had Balthasar not, in his indiscreet 
zeal, affirmed blunderingly that Juliet was dead, Romeo had not bought 

ison; and though bought, yet would it not have been used if Friar 
John had not so blunderingly prosecuted his inquiries, as to render it 
impossible for him to execute his commission. 

Again Paris sees “that banish’d haughty Montague,” and sup- 
poses he 
“Ts come to do some villanous shame 

To the dead bodies.” 
a most egregious blunder, which costs him his life. And yet all is not 
over: hope still exists; the lovers may yet be happy. No: in spite 
of love, of hope—in spite of ** beauties ensign,”’ yet “ crimson” in her 
lips and in her cheeks, Romeo supposes she is dead. The last and fatal 
blunder. 

In Othello, a fatal blunder pervades the whole tragedy, and that is 
the faith which the Moore places in Iago’s honesty ; but the pivot on 
which the catastrophe turns, is the blunder about the handkerchief; 
and even this might not have been fatal, had not Desdemona unwit- 
tingly completed the deception. Her prevarication about the handker- 
chief, when truthful decision might have saved all—for Othello, though 
impetuous, was frank and generous,—was a decided blunder ; perhaps 
at the moment from timidity, but doubtless having its birth in that in- 
nate propensity to error, to blunder, which we have remarked as being 
coeval, nearly, with the human race. 

‘* We are not only inclined,” says a graceful writer, “‘ to forgive Bea- 
trice all her scornful airs, all her biting jests, all her assumption of su- 
periority; but they amuse and delight us the more, when we find her, 
with all the headlong simplicity of a child, falling at once into the 
snare laid for her aflections,” i. e., blundering : and Benedick, who at 
the very first glimpse of her accidental approach, exclaims, “ Will your 
grace command me any service to the world’s end? I will go on the 
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slightest errand to the Antipodes, that you can devise to send me on ; 
I will fetch you a toothpicker now from the farthest inch of Asia; 
bring you the length of Prester John’s foot; fetch you a hair of the 
great Cham’s beard ; do you any embassage to the Pigmies, rather than 
hold three words conference with this harpy :” he yet swallows the bait 
and blunders to perfection. ‘* This can be no trick. If I do not take 
pity of her, I am a villain; if I do not love her, lama Jew. I will 
go get her picture.” Poor Benedick! Poor blundering Benedick ! 

Again: we should look on‘Beatrice but as an unfeminine shrew, with 
more wit than sense, and more words than either (for it has been re- 
marked that her words, more than her ideas, dwell upon the mind) if 
we were not suddenly surprised and charmed by the display of a deep, 
rich, but hitherto concealed fund of womanly affection and truth 
When all, even her own father, shrink from Hero, she alone, the shrew, 
the termagant, judges from her own feelings that conduct, such as that 
ascribed to her cousin, is impossible—and she is willing to pledge her 
faith, to stake her life, on Hero’s purity. And to what are we indebted 
both for the exceeding interest which the play at this point assumes, 
and also for this fine development of all that is noble in the character 
of an hitherto but ‘‘ so-so” appearing woman? To a blunder—of Clau- 
dio and his friends. 

‘*T do begin to perceive that I am made an ass,” says Sir John Fal- 
staff, after a series of blunders, that in their consequences leave him at 
last so crestfallen, that he, even he—the magniloquent Sir John ejacu- 
lates, ‘‘I am dejected; I am not able to answer the Welch flannel: 
ignorance itself isa plummet o’er me: use me as you will,” And 
Slender, whose hard-wrung recognizance to marry ‘‘ sweet Anne Page,” 
is worthy of a first-rate blunderer—“ I will marry her, sir, at your re- 
quest; but if there be no great love in the beginning, yet Heaven may 
decrease it upon better acquaintance when we are married, and have 
more occasion to know one another, I hope, upon familiarity, will 
grow more contempt: but if you say marry her, I will marry her, that 
I am freely dissolved and dissolutely.” His blundering (interesting fel- 
low that he is) was not confined to words. 

‘“ Whoo, ho! ho! father Page !’”’ 

‘‘Son! how now? How now, son? Have you despatched ?” 

‘“‘T came yonder at Eton, to marry Mistress Anne Page, and she’s a 
great lubberly boy! I went to her in white, and cry’d mum, and she 
cry’d budget, as Anne and I had appointed, and yet it was not Anne, 
but a postmaster’s boy.” O! rare blunderer! 

In the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice,” we all show an innate propensity to 
blunder by the sympathy we feel in the princely Morocco’s fate, whose 
mind was too lofty and magnificent—and we feel with him—to suppose 
that Ais love could be enshrined in any thing less precious than gold ; 
but his blunder, and a corresponding blunder (we love to reiterate the 
word) in the Prince of Arragon, are necessary to open the way to the 
development of the most generous, most noble, and elevated sentiments 
contrasted with, and finally triumphing over passions worthy of a 
fiend. And for the full and complete exposition of these, we are in- 
debted to a slight blunder of the Jew, in forgetting to enter in the 
bond the drops of blood that would ensue from the excision of the 
flesh. 

Nor is this propensity to blunder confined to mortals. A good deal 
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of the excitement of the ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” is caused by 
a circumstance for which Oberon is inclined to chide his attendant 
sprite; but Puck contritely acknowledges his blunder in the words of 


our motto: 
“ Believe me, king of shadows, I mistook.” 


Turn we elsewhere. 
The four estates of the realm, the king, lords, commons, and public 


press, have all practically illustrated their approbation of blunders, 
For royalty let one example suffice. 

When George II. was on a sea-excursion, there appeared signs of an 
approaching storm. The noise occasioned on deck by the preparations 
to mect it, called his majesty from below to inquire into the cause. On 
being informed that they were ‘“ preparing for a storm;” his majesty’s 
instant commands were, ‘‘ Double my guards.” 

Lord Orford instances an amusing blunder of one of those “in high 
places,” at the coronation of George III. 

“* The hall was glorious. The blaze of lights, the richness and variety 
of habits, the ceremonial, the benches of peers and _peeresses, frequent 
and full, was as awful as a pageant can be; and yet, for the king’s 
sake and my own, I never wish to see another; nor am impatient to 
have my Lord Effingham’s promise fulfilled. The king complained that 
so few precedents were found for their proceedings. Lord Effingham 
owned the earl marshal’s office had been strangely neglected ; but he 
had taken such care for the future, that the neat coronation would be 
regulated in the most exact manner imaginable.” 

It is not a hundred years since a member of the lower house, grandi- 
loquently inquired whether certain persons would still submit to be 
covered with dust from the chariot-wheels of those who were always 
standing still. 

In their collective capacity, the estates of Parliament have sanctioned 
blundering, for the act 54 Geo. IIL, c.26, for repealing the duties of 
customs on madder, and granting other duties in lieu thereof, enacted, 
“that from and after the passing of this act, the several duties and cus- 
toms shall cease and determine.”” A complete repeal of all the duties 
on customs. Three days afterwards another bill was brought in to rec- 
tify this blunder. 

The Parish Registry act (56 Geo. III., c. 146) provides, that any 
person or persons wilfully making, or causing to be made, false returns 
in the we of baptisms, burials, or marriages, ‘‘ being thereof lawfully 
convicted, shall be deemed and adjudged to be guilty of felony, and 
shall be transported for the term of fourteen years.” And the succeed- 
ing clause enacts “‘ that one half of all fines or penalties to be levied in 
pursuance of this act shall go to the person who shall inform or sue for 
the same ; and the remainder of such fines as shall be imposed on any 
churchwarden shall go to the poor of the parish.” So the only penalty 
imposed by this act is transportation for fourteen years, and that is to 
be equally divided between the informer and the poor of the parish. 

We attempt not any thing like individual reference to the blunders of 
the ‘‘ fourth estate ;” and likewise we shall make no particular allusion 
to those of the law; blunders being, in fact, the very life and essence 
of that ‘‘ noble engine.” The sister professions, divinity and physic, 
have both been indebted to blunders. 

A rector of a parish going to law with his parishioners about paving 
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the church, quoted the authority from St. Peter: ‘‘ Paveant illi, non 
paveat ego.” Which he construed, ‘‘ They are to pave the church, not 
I.” This was allowed to be good law by the judge, and the rector 
gained his cause. 

When Pope Sixtus V. secretly aspired to the popedom, he counter- 
feited illness and old age for several years. During the conclave, which 
was assembled to create a pope, he continually leaned on his crutch ; 
and very frequently interrupted the sage deliberations of the conclave 
by a hollow cough and violent spitting. The cardinals fell into the 
trap, blundered egregiously, elected him unanimously, and after the 
election, the new pope recovered by a miracle. 

How much is science indebted to blunders! To what else do we owe 
the telescope, and some of the most effective improvements in that 
mightiest of inventions, the steam-engine ? How much have blunders 
contributed to the luxuries and the comforts of private life! To the 
former, let the widely-spread votaries of Lundy Foot’s manufacture 
testify, who are indebted to the careless blunder of a boy, for one of 
the most gratifying compounds that ever irritated nasal organs. The 
attendant whose duty it was to watch the kiln neglected it, the snuff 
was burnt irrecoverably, and supposed to be spoiled; but was tried 
accidentally, pronounced excellent, and christened ‘ Irish blackguard.” 

For the value of a blunder in contributing to domestic satisfaction, 
one instance may suffice. 

A respectable gentleman of Oxford was so fascinated with ‘* Robinson 
Crusoe” that he read it through every year, considering every part to be 
as true as holy writ. Unfortunately a friend at last told him that it 
was little more than a fiction, the plain story of the sailor’s shipwreck 
having been thus worked up by Daniel Defoe. 

‘Your information,” said the gentleman, ‘‘ may be very correct, but 
{ wish you had withheld it; as in correcting my blunder you have de- 
prived me of one of the greatest pleasures of my old age.” 

We cannot refrain from transcribing* these following exquisite blun- 
ders of painters : 

Tintoret, in a picture which represents the ‘Israelites gathering 
manna in the desert,” has armed the Hebrews with guns; and a mo- 
dern Neapolitan artist, has represented the ‘‘ Holy Family during their 
journey to Egypt,” as passing the Nile ina barge, as richly ornamented 
as that of Cleopatra. 

Brengheli, a Dutch painter, in a picture of the ‘‘ Eastern Magi,” has 
drawn the Indian king in a large white surplice, with boots and spurs, 
and bearing in his hand, as a present to the Holy Child, the model of a 
Dutch seventy-four. 

Lanfranc has thrown churchmen in their robes at the feet of our 
Saviour, when an infant: and Paul Veronese introduced several Bene- 
dictines among the guests at the feast of Cana. , 

A painter of the ‘ Crucifixion,” represented a confessor holding 
out a crucifix to the good thief who was crucified with our Saviour. 

It is no slight token in favour of blunders that they not unfrequentl 
throw bright, though it may be transient, gleams of hilarity on the du 
routine of daily life. What zest do they give to conversation! What 
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life and animation do they impart to circumstances utterly uninteresting 
in their plain propriety of detail! 

The story of Frederick the Great’s recruit is well known. It was the 
custom of this monarch to ask a new soldier appearing in his guards 
three questions. ** How old are you’?’—How long have you been in 
my service ?—Are you satisfied with your pay and treatment?” In 
antic ipation of this usual catechism, a young Frenchman totally 
ignorant of the German language, was ‘taught by rote proper answers. 

The monarch appeared, ‘but. happened to transpose the questions. 
6 How long have you been in my service 2’ 

“ Twenty-one years.” 

As his appearance indicated that he was scarcely past that age, the 
king much astonished, said, ‘* How old are you rr 

** One year, an’t please | your majesty.’ 

‘What, sirrah!"” said the king, enraged at the fellow’s answers; 
“do vou take me for a fool or a madman " 

‘« Both, an’t please your majesty.’ 

The mystery was at ‘length explained, and the king laughed heartily 

—a happy thing for a monarch. 

When the deaf gentleman w as asked how his wife was, and replied, 
“ Damp, dirty, and disagreeable,” his blunder caused an exhilaration of 
spirits in his inquiring friend, which for aught we know (for it was in 
the hangdog, dreary month of November), might drive away incipient 
thoughts of suicide. Did not the kind-hearted Scotch lady join heartily 
in the merriment she excited when describing to her friends the troubies 
of a beggar she had been relieving, and who had been deaf and dumb 
so many years? 

‘“ How do you know that?” asked a friend. 

“Why, he told me so himself,” she replied. 

We know a gentleman, who, travelling in an unfrequented part of 
Jrel ind, had had the precaution to learn in native Irish, *‘ Which is the 
way ?”” but utterly forgot, until the moment the answer was given, that 
it Was necessary to understand the reply too. He felt himself con- 
strained to laugh at his blunder, bewildered and lonely as he was; and 
certainly the inconvenience it entailed on him, however great, would 
not be so lasting as that caused by the blunder ‘of a late eccentric cler- 
gyman in Lancashire. 

‘ Please sir,” said a poor bewilde red Benedick, on a certain busy 
W hit-monday—* Please sir, you're marrying me to a wrong woman.” 

“ Ne ‘ver mind th: it,” replied the minister ; ; ** you can settle that after- 
Ww ards.’ 

We might swell our list interminably; but we have perhaps quoted 
blunders sufficient to show the truth of our assertion that BLUNDERERS 
have been really the greatest, the wisest, and most amiable of man- 
kind; and have included the ermined monarch, the lofty noble, the 
learned divine, the subtle lawyer, the heaven- taught poet, the legislator, 
the artist, and the physician; the gentle and innocent girl, and the 
high-souled and haughty woman. It were needless further to expa- 
tiate on the subject, co nvinced as we now must be that 

“It is the sole prerogative of Heaven, 
Not to be tainted with the smallest error ; 
but that immunity was never given 
To earth.” 


ZEMIA. 
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Sir Grorrrey lay in his cushion’d chair 
Nursing his gouty knee ;— 
The Lady Dorothy, tall and spare, 
Was mixing his Colchicum tea ; 
And Beatrice, with her soft blue eyes, 
Was teaching her poodle to jump at flies! 


Sir Geoffrey mutter’d—Sir Geoffrey moan’d 
At each twitch of his ancient foe,— 
Aunt Dorothy grumbled—aunt Dorothy groaned, 
“ Was there ever so red a toe ” 
That poor old knight !—when it twinged him worst, 
To the hatchet had willingly yielded “ my first!” 


She smooth'd his pillows—she mix’d his draft, 
No doctor was half so clever. 

He swallow’d the pill, and the dose he quaff’d, 
But that toe !—'twas as red as ever. 

Oh! a maiden lady of sixty-three, 

Makes “ my second,” but ill for a gouty knee ! 


But Beatrice came with her tiny hand, 
To where the old knight lay, 
Anda single touch, like a fairy’s wand, 
Hath banish’d his plague away. 
And Sir Geoffrey uttered nor cry nor call, 
While blue-eyed Beatrice smooth’d “ my all!” 


I’ve read of Sir Benjamin’s far-famed skill 
At setting a broken bone ; 
I’ve swallow’d Sir Antony’s marvellous pill, 
When Sciatica twitch’d my own ; 
But I never could hear,—among rich or poor, 
Of so wondrous a thing as Sir Geoffrey’s cure ! 


For all your doctors, with all their brains, 
Might write till their pens ran dry ; 

But they ne’er could have banish’d Sir Geoffrey’s pains, 
Shall I tell you the reason why ?— 

Old Galen’s pages have quite left out 

A young maid’s cure for an old man's gout ! 
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LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


THE ROMANCE OF PRIVATE LIFE.* 


Tue name of Burney is not merely a classical one in our literature 
of fiction—it stands at the very head of the class it may be said to have 
created ; and the work which we now commend to public notice will 
unquestionably lift that name still higher in popular estimation. Not 
that it resembles the admirable productions of its writer's distinguished 
relative, in any thing but the force and truth of its delineations, “the re- 
ality of the sources whence those delineations are drawn, and the deep 
interest of the general result. It is, however, a capital producti ion in its 
way, and claims the ve ry first rank in the class to w hich it belongs. It 
consists of two tales, one entitled, «* The Renunciation,” and the other, 
‘« The Hermitage.” 

The principle on which the first tale is constructed, and out of 
which the main interest springs, is what may be called the mechanical 
principle of writing,—not however using the word in a disparaging sense. 
The chief merit and interest of the story consist in a skilfully devised 

lot, worked out by an infinite number of minute mechanical details. 
3y this means an intense and almost undivided interest is kept up from 
beginning to end, but an interest springing chiefly out of curiosity. 
This it is, and the fact of this being the princitp/e on which the tale is 
conducted, that takes it outof the highest class of novel composition— 
this, and not any deficiency in the capacities of the writer: for where- 
ever scope is offered for causing the excitement of mere suspense and 
curiosity to rise into a purer and a higher moral interest, it invariably 
does so rise. We have, therefore, no hesitation in saying, that the 
secondary principle of composition has been adopted advisedly by the 
writer, as a means to an end—that end being a greater degree of mere 
ow than could have been hoped for by adopting the higher prin- 
Cip e. 

The chief feature in which this tale differs from those of the new 
school of novel-writing, consists in the unity of effect which is obtained 
by concentrating the whole of the reader’s curiosity and interest upon 
one individual—the heroine of the story. In this respect the tale is con- 
ducted (with few and trifling exceptions), with a perfect knowledge of 
the means necessary to the end in view, and with great skill in the ap- 
plication of those means. The result is as we have said, a capital pro- 
duction of its kind, and one for which we anticipate extensive po- 
pularity. 

The conception and conduct of the second story, entitled, ‘ The 
Hermitage,” are in no degree inferior to those of “ The Renunciation,” 
and the interest is of a higher and more intense kind. The general 
tone of the work is also higher ; because the interest is not made to de- 
pend nearly so much on minute mechanical details. The characters are 
equally well discriminated with those of “ The Renunciation,” and the 





* The Romance of Private Life. By Miss Burney. 3 vols. 
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story is altogether executed with equal care and skill, and with an 
equally shrewd eye to those two great elements of popularity, a strong 
progressive interest, and a strong, immediate, and momentary excite- 
ment. It may, perhaps, be considered by many readers, that the ter- 
rible and tragic part of the story is too much mixed up with the common- 
places of ordinary life, especially towards the end. But we have no 
doubt this is done advisedly by the writer, with a view to heighten the 
interest by contrast: and there is no doubt that the general effect is 
greatly increased by this means. 

The story affords admirable materials for a domestic tragedy, and we 
can scarcely doubt of its being so used, sooner or later. 





THE RHINE* 


Tuese two handsome volumes, albeit somewhat too bulky to form the 
‘pocket companion,” even of those travellers who go by the magic 
road of steam, will be found of great preliminary use and interest. 
Their object is the simple but comprehensive one, of placing before the 
reader all the information and amusement, in the three several depart- 
ments of History, Tradition, and Legend, which appertain to that 
‘** beauteous and abounding river,” which has of late years been the 
chief object of attraction to English travellers, in particular during the 
summer months—or at least of that most ‘* beauteous and abounding”’ 
part of it which lies between Cologne and Mainz-—what may be called 
(on the principle of lucus a non lucendo) the ‘* Regent-street” of the 
Rhine. 

We have some doubt as to the correctness of Mr. Snowe’s opinion, 
that the want of such a work as this ‘has long been felt by the 
European public.” But admitting that such a want existed, it has now 
been supplied with great industry and care; and the result is a work 
which may be used with profit and pleasure by all classes of readers, 
and the consultation of which, at least, if not its companionship, may 
be deemed indispensable to those who are about to visit the fair and 
wondrous scenes to which it refers. 

The object of the work, however, must not be mistaken. It makes 
no pretensions to the title and office of a guide; it treats not of the 
various localities as they are, but as they have been in times past; it 
appeals to the memory and the imagination of the traveller, not to his 
eye: in short, it will prove a very fitting companion, but a very failing 
director and guide. ‘To these remarks, however, there is a pleasing 
exception, in the form of a large number of plates, which place before 
us the most remarkable objects which adorn the banks of the Rhine at 
the present moment, and in their present aspect and condition. 

This Jends considerable additional interest to the volumes, and makes 
them, upon the whole, the most useful and efficient work that has yet 
appeared, upon the highly popular and attractive theme to which they 


are devoted. 





* The Rhine: Legends, Traditions, and History. By Jobn Snowe, Esq. 2 vols, 8vo. 
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278 Life of Sir Thomas Gresham. 


IDEES NAPOLEONIENNES* 


Tuere is something singularly indicative of the political changes 
which have taken place within the last few years; in the fact of a work 
whose sole object is to advocate and illustrate the views and system of 
Napoleon, having to seek its literary fortunes, not merely out of France, 
but. ix England—that country which, for twenty years, maintained a 
life-and-death struggle against those views and that system ;—a de- 
fence of the Emperor Napoleon and his system, written by his nearest 
living relative, and who, but for England, would, in all probability, 
one day have sat upon his throne—yet dated ‘* Carlton Terrace, July, 
1839!" Sic transit gloria mundi ! 

The volume before us, making allowance as we are bound and will- 
ing to do, for the quarter whence it proceeds, is written with good 
sense and moderation, and will be perused with considerable interest, 
whatever may be the political views and feelings of the reader who may 
be attracted to it by its subject and title, and the singular position of 
its writer. It is, however, of so purely political a nature, that we shall 
not be expected to do more than describe its contents, which consist, 
Ist, of some general considerations on the nature of government; 2dly, 
of some ‘ Idées génerales” on the views of Napoleon, and the stand- 
ard by which those views should be judged; 3dly, of those views as 
they regarded the internal government of France; Athly, as they re- 
garded the relative position of foreign nations ; and lastly, the distinct 
objects of the Emperor, and the causes of his downfal. We shall 
only add that the volume can scarcely fail to be read with interest, even 
by those who are not disposed to admit the force or validity of the 
** defence” which it offers of the ‘‘ systéme Napolconienne.” 





LIFE OF SIR THOMAS GRESHAM.+ 


Tue name and career of Sir Thomas Gresham must ever excite a 
marked and peculiar interest in that vast and important body of our 
countrymen, who are connected with the commerce of Great Britain ; 
and his name is one which is not without its honours, even among those 
who devote their thoughts to matters more exclusively intellectual. A 
work devoted to the * Life and Times” of Sir Thomas Gresham, must 
therefore not be deemed a superfluous addition to the biographical 
literature of our day; though we fear it can scarcely be expected to 
excite sufficient popular interest to command an adequate pecuniary 
return for the large outlay which must have attended its getting up. 
The history of these portly and handsome volumes is curious, as 
showing how ** great events from little causes spring.” It appears ‘that 
Mr. Copeland, a late worthy Lord Mayor of London, blending a taste 
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literary with a taste commercial, offered, during his mayoralty, a prize 
for the best Essay on the Life and Character of Sir Thomas Gresham, 
wisely stipulating (doubtless on account of the evidently dry nature of 
the topic if too discursively pursued), that the sketch should be com- 
prised within such limits as would allow of its being publicly read at 
the Mansion-house, in the space of half an hour. On this hint Mr. 
Burgon wrote, and was the successful candidate for the prize. The 
natural ambition of achieving the honours of print was, under such cir- 
cumstances, to be looked for at the writer’s hands. But here his bre- 
vity stood in his way. His essay was exactly the right length to read 
well, but it was too short to be eligible as a literary enterprise. Like 
the author who could not afford time to write his book in less than two 
bulky volumes octavo, publishers cannot afford to undertake works that 
are small enough to be carried away by their customers without the aid 
of a ticket-porter. But then, how to obtain the needful matériel? In 
cases of this nature, the State Paper Office seems now the recognised 
pis aller of distressed authors; and thither accordingly Mr. Burgon 
proceeded—with what success: the bulk and intrinsic value of these 
volumes sufficiently testify. That the growth of interest has been pro- 
portionate to the increase of material and of size, is more than we will 
assert; but the work is nevertheless one of real value and merit, and 
will add a very acceptable item to our stock of biographical literature. 
A considerable portion of it consists of letters from Sir Thomas 
Gresham, and many of his contemporaries, which throw a characteristic 
light upon some of the features of the interesting ‘ times” in which he 
lived ; others are of a more exclusively personal nature; and the whole 
form a creditable and useful production of its kind. 

We must not neglect to notice the curious and interesting pictorial 
illustrations of these volumes, and the unusual care and beauty of its 
typographical character. The portrait of Sir Thomas Gresham, which 
forms the frontispiece to Vol. I., is not only highly characteristic in 
design, but is a beautiful work of art; and is now, we believe, first 
given to the world, from an original picture by Sir A. More. 


LITTLE PEDLINGTON,.* 


Like the ‘‘ Bubbles from the Brunnens of Nassau,” the fame of the 
newly-discovered ‘‘Little Pedlington”’ has, doubtless, by this time reached 
the uttermost parts of the reading earth; and if, as in the case of the 
problematical localities just alluded to, the pilgrims who have been in- 
duced to search out its heretofore unnoted charms and wonders, have 
found them to exist only in the creative imagination of their historian, 
the history itself is not the less acceptable on that account. In short, 
as the skill and fancy of ** the old man” was able to furnish forth from 
the almost ‘ baseless fabric” of the Brunnens a book that has in it more 
medicine for “a mind diseased,” than all the Brunnens, themselves, put 
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together, so has the builder up of * Little Pedlington” constructed a 
still more entertaining and care-killing history out of no materials at 
all, Of the illustrious Thumb we are told that 


“He made the giants first, and then he kill’d them ;” 


but Mr. Poole has done more; he made * Little Pedlington,”’ first, 
through the fragile medium of our favoured pages; and now he has 
made it immortal in two volumes foolscap octavo. 

The readers of the New Monthly are the last persons in the world, 
who need to be told of the inexhaustible fund of fun and facetie that is 
to be found in these pages. We have had nothing so good in their 

way since the ** Memoirs of P. P., Parish-clerk, &c.,” and they were 
too subtle and recherche in their fun as well as ‘their satire, to merit or 
command that general acceptance and popularity which these volumes 
deserve and will assuredly obtain. But as any laudation that we might. 
give of them in these pages would savour of something like ‘* self-praise 
(which the proverb says ‘ is no recommendation’’), we shall only say 
further of * Little Pedlington”— 


“ Let those read now who never read before ;” 


and (considering that many most amusing additions have been made to 
the work in its present form) 
* Let those who always read now read the more.” 





THE MODERN LITERATURE OF FRANCE 


TuovuGn we cannot agree with the exaggerated estimates of Mr. 
Reynolds, as to the literary pretensions of several of the writers whom 
he here introduces to _ notice, and must utterly dissent from his 
opinion as to the absence of a licentious and dangerous spirit from their 
works, we are nevertheless not sorry to accept a publication of this 
nature, having for its end at least, whatever may have been its object, 
to cultivate an interchange of literary commerce, and to act as a medium 
of mutual knowledge between two nations whom it behoves, more than 
any two others on the face of the earth, to know each other thoroughly 
for what they really are in themselves, and the intellectual position which 
each respectively holds. It should be expressly known in this country 
that there are at least as many beoks published in France which are 
worthy of reproduction here, as there are in England which are deemed 
entitled to that honour at the hands of our neighbours. The time has 
ceased when the literature of France is either a dead letter or a com- 
monplace. They have several extraordinary men among them—men, 
ho wever, who at present write for France alone—and what is worse, for 

‘ young ’ France ; ;'’ but who could cease to do so the moment they saw 
even the prospect of an audience elsewhere. And publications of the 
nature of that now before us otfer them a glimpse, at least of that prospect. 
We for one, therefore, shall not discourage the attempt that has here been 
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made to excite attention to the recent literature of that country, utterly’ 
vicious, and moreover frightfully dangerous, as the prevailing spirit of 
much of that literature unquestionably is, and (what is still worse) little as 
the present attempt is of a nature to convey any, much less an adequate 
impression of the writers of whom it offers us criticisms and examples. 
What shall we say, for mstance, of the critic who devotes twenty pages 
to exalt into the seventh heaven of hyperbole, the inane extravagancies 
of Victor Hugo, and dismisses the really great De Berenger—great we 
mean as a lyric poet—the only man deserving the epithet, that France 
has ever had—by telling us that his grandfather was a tailor, his mother 
a public-house keeper, and himself ‘* the poet of the French people.” 
Nevertheless, again we say, this book is welcome to us; but it is so for 

the ‘simple reason, that it will be welcome to the French people, asa 
testimony that we are at least beginning to perceive they have a litera- 

ture which dates more recently than their first revolution. We shall 

only add, that some of the prose specimens are fairly translated, and 

one of them even well. We allude to the touching and exquisite story 

(by Jules Janin), of the girl whose misery, after having stripped her of 
every thing external but the poor rags that would fetch nothing, tempted 

her to sell successively every part of her beautiful body—her hair to the 

coiffure, her teeth to the dentist, her foot and neck to the statuary—her 
very sleep to the Mesmerist, and her veins to the medical student ; every 
thing—save that which so many of her sex sell the first under such 

temptation—her innocence and her honour. 





THE FORESTERS.* 


Tue production of a regular historical romance is a bold undertaking 
for auy writer; and for a young, and a female one, it may seem almost 
arash one. Yet the pleasing and meritorious work before us proves that 
the task may be performed, even by a literary aspirant of the latter 
description, not only without the commission of those anomalies and 
absurditics which might naturally be looked for under the circum- 
stances, but with a result that calls for unmingled, however limited, 
commendation. The ‘‘ Foresters” takes its date, and its historical 
events, from the period immediately preceding and following the great 
revolution and change of dynasty of 1685; and it busies itself to some 
extent with certain of the leading historical characters of that period, 
—including James the Second and his queen, Marlborough, &c. But 
the chief interest, of course, is derived from the fictitious portion of 
the narrative; including the loves, perils, disappointments, and ulti- 
mate happiness of a certain Lord Walter Fleming and his affianced 
mistress, Mary Saville, an attendant on the person of the queen. The 
story runs through the whole of the stirring political events which ren- 
dered the period in question so important in the annals of England, 
and it blends itself with them in a way which gives rise to a large ac- 
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cession of interest and of incident, at the same time that it affords 
scope for scenes which convey to the reader a very characteristic pic- 
ture of the moral and social tone of sentiments, the manners, and the 
habits of life of the time, in a wide range of classes and degrees. The 
story itself, with some defects, is constructed with a very fair share of 
artistical skill; many of the scenes are so conducted as to evince a 
knowledge of human nature that would do credit to a more experienced 
writer; the style is easy, unaffected, and sometimes forcible and spi- 
rited ; and the object and tendency of the work are pure and praise- 
worthy. Upon the whole, this romance promises much for the future 
literary career of the writer, while at the same time it furnishes a very 
amusing and creditable addition to this class of our current litera- 
ture. 





TRAVELS IN AFRICA* 


Tue past season has been very fertile in books of travel, and espe- 
cially in those relating to unfrequented portions of the globe; but the 
error of most of the works of this nature—the error, however, of pub- 
lishers we suspect, quite as much as of authors—is that we are told too 
much. Travellers, like every body else in the world, are not content to 

say what they huve to say, or what they judge to be worth saying : 
they insist upon uttering ‘all that can be said on the topic of which 
they are discoursing And in the case of book- enditing travellers, this 
usu: lly results in a ‘wank occupying two large volumes, instead of one 
small one. The two publications which we now introduce to notice in 
some degree avoid this error, and we recommend them to public atten- 
tion accordingly. The volume of Mr. Macbrair ts, as might naturally 
be expected, tinged throughout with the prevailing tone of ‘feeling which 
must necessarily belong to a mind that does not seruple to sacrifice all 
the comforts and benefits of home and country, to the at best doubtful 
enterprise—so far we mean as regards results—of offering the blessings 
of religion and civilization to the denizens of a comparatively savage 
State. But we cannot help feeling that this peculiarity must in every 
case confer at least as much extraneous interest upon the work to which 
it appertains, as it can by possibility take from it. At all events the 
volume of Mr. Macbrair does not obtrude its religious feelings upon 
the reader; and it derives an additional interest from the extreme sim- 
plicity of its style and tone. On the other hand it must not be con- 
sulted as a work likely to convey much new information, as regards the 
localities to which it refers. It is, in fact, a personal narrative, such as 
the writer may be supposed to have given to his family or his associates, 
and in presenting gy the advantages it also combines the deficiencies of 
this class of production. The narrative relates to two separate jour- 
neys,—one pertormed through Egypt, Syria, &c., and the other through 
Western Africa. 
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* 1. Sketches of a Missionary’s Travels, &c. By R. Maxwell Macbrair. 1 vol.— 
2. Wild Sports of South Africa, &c. By Captain W.C. Harris. 1 vol. 
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Captain Harris's volume is of a very different description, and may 
look for a much larger share of general favour and popularity. It is a 
stirring and spirited narrative of a sporting expedition into Southern 
Africa—a wild crusade against lions, tigers, elephants, buffaloes, hip- 
popotami, &c., and of bushmen, more dangerous and more savage than 
either—a crusade pursued under the most exciting and perilous cireum- 
stances, and presenting a perpetual succession of hairbreadth escapes, 
unlooked for incidents, and curious traits of savage life and character. 
This volume is embellished by several illustrative plates, and contains 
much curious and some novel information connected with the natural 
history of the unfrequented districts to which it relates. 

Limited as our space is, we must give one specimen, taken almost at 
random, of the spirit-stirring nature of the ** Wild Sports of South 
Africa.” 

“ At length we arrived amongst extensive groups of grassy hillocks, covered with 
loose stones, interspersed with streams, and occasional patches of forest, in which 
the recent ravages of elephants were surprising. Here, to our inexpressible grati- 
fication, we descried a large herd of those long-sought animals, lazily browsing at 
the head of a distant valley, our attention having been first directed to it, by the 
strong and not to be mistaken effluvia with which the wind was impregnated. Never 
having before seen the noble elephant in his native jungles, we gazed on the sight be- 
fore us with intense and indescribable interest. Our feelings on the occasion even 
extended to our followers. As for Andries, he became so agitated that he could 
scarcely articulate. With open eyes and quivering lips he at length stuttered 
forth ‘* Dur stand de olifant.’ Mohanycom and 'Lingap were immediately 
despatched to drive the herd back into the valley, up which we rode slowly and 
without noise, against the wind ; and arriving within one hundred and fifty yards 
unperceived, we made our horses fast, and took up a commanding position in an 
old stone kraal. ‘The shouting of the savages, who now appeared on the height 
rattling their shields, caused the huge animals to move unsuspiciously towards 
us, and even within ten yards of our ambush. The group consisted of nine, all 
females with large tusks. We selected the finest, and with perfect deliberation 
fired a volley of five balls into her. She stumbled, but recovering herself, ut- 
tered a shrill note of lamentation, when the whole party threw their trunks above 
their heads, and instantly clambered up the adjacent hill with incredible celerity, 
their huge fan-like ears fHapping in the ratio of their speed. We instantly mounted 
our horses, and the sharp loose stones not suiting the feet of the wounded lady, 
soon closed with her. Streaming with blood, and infuriated with rage, she turned 
upon us with uplifted trunk, and it was rot until after repeated discharges, that 
a ball took effect in her brain, and threw her lifeless on the earth, which re- 
sounded with the fall. 

‘‘ Turning our attention from the exciting scene I have described, we found that a 
second valley had opened upon us, surrounded by bare stony hills, and traversed 
by a thinly-wooded ravine. Here a grand and magnificent panorama was before 
us, which beggars all description. ‘The whole face of the landscape was actually 
covered with wild elephants. There could not have been fewer than three hun- 
dred within the scope of our vision, Every height and green knoll was dotted 
over with groups of them, whilst the bottom of the glen exhibited a dense and 
sable living mass—their colossal forms being at one moment partially concealed 
by the trees which they were disfiguring with giant strength ; and at others seen 
majestically emerging into the open glades, bearing in their trunks the branches 
of trees with which they indolently protected themselves from the flies. The 
back-ground was filled by a limited peep of the blue mountainous range, which 
here assumed a remarkably precipitous character, and completed a picture at 
Once soul-stirring and sublime!” pp. 201—203. 
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PHYSIC AND PHYSICIANS.* 


Tuis is a pleasant and readable book, of the gossiping and non- 
rofessional class, and one from which much amusing anecdote may be 
collected ; but it has little intrinsic and permanent value beyond the 
amount of amusement it will afford. The work is avowedly written on 
a hint of Johnson, thrown out in his Life of Akenside, that ‘* a curious 
book might be written on the fortune of physicians.” The writer of 
‘© Physic and Physicians,” if he has not on this hint written a ** curious” 
book, has unque stionably written an entertaining one, and this chiefly 
by dint of confining it exclusively to the second half of his tithe—** Phy- 
sicians,” and leaving the ** Physic” to their patients. 

The nature of the matter, too, is much more various than the subject 
might seem to promise, as the titles of a few of the chapters will indicate : 
“ Eccentric Medical Men”’—* Early struggles of Eminent Medical Men” 
—** Celebrated Medical Poets’—* iMustrati ions of Medical Quackery”’ 
—*‘* Mad Doctors and Madhouses,” &c. By these titles it will be ga- 
thered that the book is almost entirely pe ‘sonal. Nor would it be the 
worse for this, if its details were confined to persons who have passed 
away from the scene. But a considerable portion of the second volume 
is devoted to biographical sketches of living physicians. This, though 
falling in well enough with the gossiping character of the book, is ex- 
ceptionable in more than one point of view, for reasons which will i imme- 
diately suggest themselves to our seotinen, Not that the sketches in 
question are, in themselves, unfairly done, either in the way of praise or 
censure ; on the contrary, they are impartial, and so far as they extend, 
tolerably just and discriminative. But while their necessary brevity 
renders them little beyond a mere summary of dates, names, and dry 
personal details, whic h are of little or no value and interest to any but 
the parties immediately concerned, it also gives an excuse for entirely 
passing over a large number of individuals who will deem themselves 
(many of them justly) quite as well entitled to the distinction (whatever 
it may be) of such a record as many of those who have obtained it. 

Weare not among those who strongly object to that system of book- 
making which has prevailed so e xtensively during the last thirty years, 
and which has unque stionably been the occasion, “during that period, of 
a large number of works, of high and permanent value, which would 
not otherwise have seen the light. Accordingly we do not like these 
entert aining volumes the less for belonging to “the class in question. 
But we do object to the portion of them which relates to living men; 
because we deem it one of the evil results of that system, which has 
derived much of the odium that attaches to it, from its having made too 
frequent appeals of this nature, to the mere idle and empty curiosity 
regarding personal details of living people, which is the prevailing 
appetite of the di \v. 

In all other respects but the one just alluded to, these volumes may 
be read with interest and amusement. 





* Physic and Physxians: a Medical Sketch-book, &c. 2 vols. 


































ARGENTINE.* 


We scarcely know in what point of view to look at this work— 
whether as one of fiction or of truth—whether we are to regard the 
term ‘* autobiography,” which the author has attached to it, as a mere 
pre-indication of its form, or as an intimation that we are presented 
with the real history of a real life, the names, localities, &c., being so 
changed as to avoid direct personal application. And in the absence 
of any certainty on this point we are somewhat at a loss how to esti- 
mate the merit, and even the personal interest, of the work. If the re- 
sult of pure invention, the story has acertain degree of narrative interest, 
which is, however, greatly impaired by the way in which the main re- 
lation is blended with collateral matters, which neither help it forward, 
nor add to the ultimate force or interest of the dénouement, and which 
in the mean time are felt at every step to be in themselves insignificant. 
In fact, as a mere narrative, the work has little or nothing to remove it 
from that class of productions which appeal to the curiosity merely, and 
which are now, as a class, become deservedly obsolete. If, on the other 
hand, ‘‘ Argentine” is to be looked upon as the real ‘‘ Story of a Life,” 
and its character in this particular (mutatis mutandis) can be depended 
on, it possesses an interest of an entirely different nature, and one which 
would justify details and reflections much less pregnant with novelty 
and originality than those here set down. What is certain is, that in 
any case the work is gracefully and carefully written; that the senti- 
ments and opinions it inculcates are those of a cultivated and a healthy 
mind ; that its tendency is unexceptionable ; and that as a whole the 
work is quite as worthy of favour, and as fully fraught with amusement, 
as a large proportion of the fictitious narratives which make up so con- 
siderable an item in the current literature of the day. 





FLORESTON; OR, THE NEW LORD OF THE MANOR.+ 


Tus story has a purely didactic and moral object, and that object 
is an excellent one—the making known the true condition of the Eng- 
lish peasantry, and educing from that condition the means of their 
amelioration, and consequent elevation in the scale of human virtue 
and happiness. But we are not able to say that the writer’s success 
has been correspondent with his endeavour and his desires; nor is his 
knowledge of the subject deep enough or wide enough for the due ful- 
filment of the task he has undertaken. Moreover, with regard to his 

lans of improvement, we will not call them visionary, but they are at 
om not practical. The writer is an amiable and benevolent theorist : 
and such a man, though he may do great and unquestionable good 
under peculiar local circumstances, and on a limited scale, cannot be 
trusted to act, or even advise, for a great community. A people is not 





* Argentine; an Autobiography. 1 vol. 
¢ Floreston ; or, the new Lord of the Manor. 
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to be governed as a family is to be governed—a nation cannot always 
take pattern by a village—a ‘*‘ Lord of the Manor’ may do much 
benefit within his own manorial sphere, who would do infinite bane if 
he were set to legislate and aci for a great kingdom. Nevertheless 
there is good to be gathered from this volume, and no evil; and the 
good will not be the less effective, that it is conveyed (on the principle 
of Miss Martineau’s Tales on Political Economy) through the medium 


of entertainment. 





——— 


NOTES ON NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Ten Minutes’ Advice to East India Vovagers. By Emma Roberts.—We have no hesi- 
tation in pointing this out as one of the most useful little volumes of its kind that ever 
came before us. Its object is expressed by its title; but the modesty of the latter 
stands in the way of a due appreciation even of the design of the work, much more 
of its execution. If it bad been only ‘‘ ten minutes’ advice’’ to the parties addressed, 
it would have been of little value. It, in fact, tells the ‘* East India voyager” all that 
he, and still more emphatically, all that she, ought to know before entenng on that 
somewhat formidable undertaking ; and in doing this, it conveys an amount of infor- 
mation that is atonce indispensable, and that can be obtained from no other quarter what- 
soever: for though Dr. Gilchrist’s General East India Guide and Vade Mecum is an 
excellent and comprehensive work of its kind, it scarcely conveys that preliminary in- 
formation, in the absence of which the voyager to India is almost certain to suffer the 
most serious and lengthened inconvenience, to say the least of it. It is a great ad- 
ditional merit of Miss Roberts’s book, that it is the result of actual experience, and, 
moreover, of experience acting upon a very acute and observant mind, We must 
not neglect to add that Miss Roberts’s “‘ advice” is by no means confined to the “‘ voy- 
ager’ to India, ‘There is no class of our countrymen visiting our Indian possessions 
who may not derive benefit from her work, long after they have reached the place of 
their destination, But her supplementary information ts chiefly addressed to cadets, 
both of the military and civil services. There is also an appendix, containing every 
necessary particular relating to the overland journey. 

Michael Armstrong, the Factory Bey. By Mrs. Trollope.—This striking and forcible 
tale improves on the reader at every step. Nothing can be more fearfully, yet touch- 
ingly true, than some of the descriptions; and the interest and excitement of the plot 
have now reached their heicht, yet without affording any glimpse of the dénouement. 
Those will grievously mistake the design of this work who look to it for nothing be- 
yond the mere amusement of an idle hour. It seeks at once to impress a deen moral 
lesson, and to work a great social change, and we are greatly mistaken if it do not 
ultimately effect its purpose. | ; 

Sir James Alexander's Life of Wellington.—Like the illustrious hero to whom its 
pages are devoted, this comprehensive life of Wellington progresses in interest and 
Importance at every new step which it takes, and if, as there seems every reason to 
expect, it should be completed ia the same spirit and with the same care that have 
hitherto presided over it, it will prove the best work on its subject that has yet been 
given to the world. j 

Report of the Rowal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear, with Remarks on the Ohjects and 
Utility of the Institution. By John Harrison Curtis.—In describing the various causes 
of deafness, Mr. Curtis has taken occasion to point out, in this report, the nature of 
an experiment which was attended with a fatal result not long since. 

‘The use of the catheter and air-pump is, however, in my opinion, by no means 
so simple and harmless in its effects as some of its less-experienced advocates would 
have us believe. Operations of this kind are exceedingly doubtful in their results ; 
and certain recent cases, where death occurred either during or immediately after 
the employment of this mode of treatment, show, in the most decisive manner, that it 
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may often be productive of disastrous results; in fact, the general sense of the public 
appears to be growing more and more averse to operations of any kind, except as 
aids to, not substitutes for, constitutional treatment.” 

The Parents’ Friend. By John Morison, D,D.—A little work well adapted for the 
object it has in view. 

Debates on the Canada Bill in 1774.—To those whom it concerns, and they include 
a very important and extensive class, this volume will be found as acceptable and inte- 
resting at the present period as it must have been wholly unlooked for. It consists of the 
Debates which took place in the House of Commons in 1774, on the “* Bill for making 
more effectual the Government of the Province of Quebec.’ These highly important 
debates’ are part of those which took place in what has been called “ the unreported 
Parliament,”’ and there was every reason to fear that they would never see the light. 
But the indefatigable researches of Mr. Wright (editor of the Parliamentary History, 
&c.) have at length been rewarded by what may unquestionably be deemed one of the 
most important discoveries in literary history—no other than an immense body of re« 
ports of the whole of the debates of this Parliament (which sat from 1768 to 1774), 
taken in shorthand by one of its own members, Sir Henry Cavendish, Bart., member for 
Lostwitbiel. The portion of these debates which is here given to the world relates ex- 
clusively to that important question which has recently occupied so large a portion of 
the public attention; and when it is stated (as it fairly may be) tbat the debates, now 
for the first time made public, might have almost been supposed to have taken place in 
our own day, the value, curiosity, and interest of them may be readily conceived. We 
must not close our brief reference to this volume without stating that it is but the 
precursor of an extensive publication, issuing from the same newly-discovered source, 
and prepared by the same competent hand. Mr. Wright proposes to publish a copious 
selection from these debates, uniform with his Parliamentary History of England ; and 
when it is stated that these debates contain no less than a hundred speeches of Burke, 
and a vast number byall of his most distinguished contemporaries, among others, George 
Grenville, Fox, Duning, Lord North, Thurlow, Wedderburne, &c. &c. the value and 
importance of such a work may be judged of. 

Blindness. A Poem.—The interesting subject of this poem, no less than its praise= 
worthy object (that of advocating the cause of the indigent blind), will assuredly pre- 
serve it from all adverse criticism, even if they should not obtain for it cd alanis 
which, for the present, even the very highest order of poetry fails to command. 

Guide to the Pentateuch. By G. Thompson, M.A.—This little volume has for its object 
to facilitate the study of the Old Testament, by propounding a series of questions rela- 
tive to the matters therein contained, and not answering them fully, but giving refer- 
ences to works in which the appropriate answers may be found. It evinces a laud- 
able industry in the compiler, and will afford a valuable exercise to that of the student 
in biblical lore. 

Percy's Reliques of Ancient English Poetry —This excellent and highly interesting 
reprint of Percy has now reached its completion, and forms a bandsome volume, con. 
taining an amount of type that is usually distributed through half-a-dozen, The cele- 
brated ‘* Hermit of Warkworth” is appended (for the first time we believe) to the 
collection ; and the whole forms a volume whose price and poetical character should 
command for it a place in every library. 

Fra Cipolla—Thiselegantly-printed volume will not, even on a much more strict and 
critical examination of its contents than we are abie to give them, belie the care and 
beauty of its ‘‘ compliment extern ;”’ for though the poetry which it presents to us 18 
not of the highest order, it is poe‘ry—and such poetry as can only emanate from a mind 
and beart as happily constituted by vature as they have been highly cultivated by art. 
Literature owes reai thanks to Sir Jobn Hanmer for giving to the world a volume like 
this, at a period when poetry is, generally speaking, a drug, in a double sense of the 
word, that is to say, both unsaleable and unsavoury, His work will be bighly accept- 
able to that “ fit audience” whoare best worth pleasing: and it will find many admirers 
among a much more extensive class, to whom the very highest order of poetry does not 
muke appeal in any age. 

Cure of Club Foot. By G. Krauss, M.D.—This pamphlet is well worthy of atten= 
tion at the hands of those philanthropic persons who seek opportunites of benefiting 
their necessitous fellow-creatures, by administering to those distressing ailments 
which require the early aid of medical skill to prevent them from being permanent 
sources of misery. ‘The views of the writer are at once judicious and judiciously set 
forth, and we recommend his Essay to public notice. 

cillah.—Zillaly must unquestionably rank among the most effective romances of our 
own day. We need scarcely remind the reader that it is a Hebrew story, which carries 
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the imagination back to the most picturesque period of the most picturesque people 
and country of the world, and that itdelineates the manners and customs of that people 
and country in the most graphic and brilliant manner. We have here another number 
of that highly successful aud valuable publication, ‘* Colburn’s Standard Novelists,” 
which already includes many of the most deservedly popular works of fiction that have 
given a new character to the literature of the day and country, and which promises to 
present a series, rich in every quality that constitutes excellence and commands ad- 
miration in an undertaking of this nature. The most popular works of the most popular 
writers :—such was the desideratum to be attained by the publisher in this instance, 
And the result as already before the world is, the ‘‘ Petnam” of Bulwer, the ‘* i're- 
maine” of Plumer Ward, the “* Fraxk Mitpmay” of Marryat, the “ Ricueviev” 
of James, the “ Granny” of Lister, &c. &c. Each, too, at one-fifth the price of the 
original editions, and in a form infinitely more elegant and commodious. With regard 
to the present number of the Standard Novelists, ‘‘ Zillab,’’ to say that it is perhaps 
the best among all Mr. Horace Smith's talented productions, is sufficient to pronounce 
its praise, 

Fiori Poetici. Sceltied illustrati da Carlo Beolchi, LL.D.—This pleasing and well- 
chosen collection of the flowers of Italian poetry, will be found not only extremely 
well suited to those students who have made some progress in the language, but well 
adapted to convey an adequate impression of the poetical character of most of the poets 
who have illustrated Italian literature since the days of Dante. It also contains brief 
biographical notices of the principal bards of Italy, and forms altogether a very useful 
and agreeable volume. 

The Pictorial History of Palestine. Parts 1, 2, 5.—The title of this important and 
valuable work, the three first parts of which are now befure us, does not sufficiently 
characterize its object and contents. It will not merely offer a ‘ pictorial” history of 
the interesting country to which it is devoted, but a general and complete one as re— 
gards all the teatures, past and present, which that country offers to notice and re- 
cord—a history including all the physical features of the country, no less than the 
intellectual ones, and offering no less claims to the attention of the antiquarian and 
the biblical student, than to that general body of readers to whom illustrated works 
may be supposed more especially to address themselves. The work is divided into 
two distinct departments, each separately paged, but making their appearance simul- 
taneously ; one setting forth the physical, and the other the intellectual and social 
history of Palestine, and both claiming the tide of “ pictorial,” in virtue of the exqui- 
aite wood engravings by which they are enriched at almost every page, This new 
undertaking of Mr. Charles Knight deserves our utmost commendation, as being at 
least equal in interest and value to any of the numerous works of a similar character 
which bave preceded it from the same quarter. 

New Zealand in 1839. By J. D. Lang, D.D.—Any one having the means of con- 
veying to the world practical knowledge on the subject of colonization, and especially 
of the colomzation of New Zealand, deserves to be heard with attention at the present 
moment; and Dr. Lang's pamphlet claims particular notice, as the production of a 
person well qualified to treat of this subject, from his lengthened residence in the most 
interesting and important of our colonies, South Australia, and the position he held 
there as Principal of the College, and senior Minister of the Scottish Church. His 
information is full of interest, and his view respecting the proper mode of colonizing 
New Zealand, deserves careful attention. 

New General Biographical Dictionary. Part I.—This is the commencement of a 
new and important undertaking, and one which deserves especial encouragement. We 
have unquestionably no English biograpbical dictionary which corresponds with the 
advanced state of our literature in other particulars. ‘Ihe most available existing work 
of the kind is a French one, in which French names, of course, greatly prepouderate : 
we allude to the “ Biographie Universelle.” And those which we have in our own 
language are deficient in various ways, which seriously trench upon their utility. 
W hether the present undertaking will duly fulfil its important and difficult office, is more 
than we can judge of from a first part. But the number before us is one of fair promise, 
and claims accordingly that exteusive public support, in the absence of which works of 
this nature cannot be expected to attain their end. 


